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PREFACE. 


THE diffidence which naturally I feel in addressing the public 
in regard to a subject so great, must yield to my desire to 
see generally known certain facts of supreme importance. 
And I trust that highly educated persons who may find 
many defects in this lttle book will not make the defects 
a reason for discrediting those very important facts which 
I am trying, to the best of my ability, to make known. 

Tam addressing, however, not only highly educated persons, 
but also intelligent persons who may not have subjected them- 
selves to instruction regarding the subject of my book; and I 
believe that many such may at first give it anything but 
approval, not on account of its defects but from other con- 
siderations. I do indeed value the approval and the sym- 
pathy of this class of people. And I ask them kindly not 
to assume a hostile attitude until they have carefully read 
at least the preface. 

The origin of this book was in a much more lmited work 
to which I applied myself some years ago. It was in the 
work of trying to find some real history in the Fourth Gospel. 
I could not but recognise that, for the studious and reflective, 
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the Fourth Gospel had been by modern criticism hurled down 
irrevocably from the high pedestal on which piety used to 
place it. And yet I joined with many in the belief that the 
correct view of it must be a middle one between the new and 
the old. I believed that there could be detected in it two con- 
stituents, a historical material and a doctrinal addition, and 
that the want of success on the part of those who had already 
tried to disjoin these was to be attributed to their having 
written too soon, and having accordingly tried to preserve as 
historical too much. On going on with that work I felt that 
its usefulness in this country would be greatly hindered by 
the fact that there has not yet been written in our language 
any satisfactory full account of Jesus as He lived on earth, 
from the point of view of modern thoughtfulness. That fact 
is the presupposition of my own attempt now, which is an 
attempt to give a modern account of Jesus, incorporating my 
former more limited work. It 1s a fact, so far as I have been 
able to ascertain, this want of a satisfactory modern account 
of Jesus. The magnificent work of Keim is, indeed, trans- 
lated; but it is in six large volumes, too full and too weighty 
to be generally read. The work of Renan is much better 
known; but Renan’s book, attractive and most valuable as it 
is from its superb geographical descriptions and from its 
evident love of Jesus, is far from satisfactory. Not only is it 
justly condemned as wanting in reverence and in estimation 
of its sublime Subject—it has an even greater fault from the 
point of view of knowledge, it is exceedingly inaccurate. It 
was written too soon. Of British works I know of several 
of great value written in the lines of what is wanted; but all 
of them are very incomplete. Of the ‘Lives of Christ’ of 
the old-fashioned kind I wish, indeed, to say that I look up 
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to their authors with great admiration of their erudition, and, 
in regard to the author of the best known of them amongst 
us, with grateful recognition of the fact that he has in other 
books and pamphlets written against superstition, and so 
helped to pave the way for that rational Theology which this 
book is meant to serve. But these books in no way meet 
the want to which I am referring. May I say of them 
respectfully that they also were written too soon? They do 
not give an account of Jesus as He must be viewed by 
modern thoughtfulness. 

As regards the indebtedness of my own little work to the 
ereat scholars of Germany, I cannot myself say how far that 
may extend. Having been subjected to the thorough-going 
training of a Scotch University, I cannot distinguish how 
much I may owe to those pioneers of modern investigation. 
I may say, however, certainly, that some little knowledge of 
the German criticism of the Gospels is what has in great part 
awakened my understanding on the subject, but that, never- 
theless, the main part of my work itself is original, and 
follows neither German leader nor German school. I wish 
to express my very decided indebtedness to several German 
scholars in particular, in whose works I have read, notably 
{after Keim) Holtzmann, Wittichen, Oscar Holtzmann, and 
very specially Pfleiderer, acute discriminator, initiator, re- 
hgious enthusiast, and lucid imparter, whose venerable 
appearance lately among ourselves sounded the approach of 
triumphant days for Theology. Where I may be conscious 
of receiving an important idea from any of these or other 
scholars, I mention it in the margin. For the rest, I hope 
and believe that I am in no way guilty of plagiarism 
conscious or unconscious; but I acknowledge that the work 
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of the German critics, both of the advancing and of the 
retarding parties, has made my own little work possible. 


And now it remains for me to do what I could not will- 
ingly publish my book without doing—namely, give one or 
two explanations to that class of people whom I have already 
alluded to, who are intelligent and interested in religious 
subjects, but are not familiar with the results of Biblical 
Criticism. Such people may, if they read the book, think at 
first sight that in it several important Christian doctrines are 
disregarded. I claim that in it all essentials of Christian 
doctrine are not only not disregarded, but the more securely 
built up. It is, indeed, in great measure my motive, as I 
publish what I believe to be true, that my doing so may 
help to re-establish and securely build up—not, indeed, any 
of those abominable superstitions which have perverted the 
Gospel, or good-news, of Jesus, into what has well been called 
a “gospel of damnation,” for from these the intelligent world 
is waking as from a nightmare, but—all those dear faiths in 
God and the hereafter to which our souls cling. To bring 
this out, however, more particularly in a preliminary way, 


I must say a word or two on several different particular 
subjects :— 


L 


First, it may seem to some that what is called the Divinity 
of Christ and indeed, perhaps, the existence of the popularly 
believed-in “ Christ” are here disregarded, and that Jesus is 
presented as a merely human being. Let me say, then, that 
nothing could take away from us the existence of that Being 
popularly called “ Christ,” and that nothing could be further 
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from the purpose of this book than to shake the belief in 
Him. The Eternal Divine Soul, to whom that name of 
“Christ” has been given—the Eternal Divine Soul, that 
enters into and sympathises with every human trouble, forces 
His existence upon our knowledge, and must still be called 
Redeemer as well as Father. And further, we cannot but 
think of Jesus when we think of this Being. When we try 
to have definite thoughts about the Eternal Divine Presence, 
we cannot but think of the character of Jesus, and say, There 
is what God is. So that Jesus and the Eternal God must be 
to us in a sense one and the same. 

But on the other hand, i ws a fact that there was a man 
Jesus. It is ruinously fallacious—it is subversive of every 
hope of our religion having a healthful hold on the minds of 
intelligent men—to deny that Jesus was a man. “ Who is 
this?” was said among his contemporaries, who saw him with 
the eyes their Creator gave them. And they answered each 
other quite reverently, “ This is Jesus, the prophet of Naz- 
areth of Galilee.” Furthermore, the Churches have really 
declared all through that Jesus wasa man. The way they 
have expressed this has been by saying that he had two 
natures, a Divine and.a human. And an interesting consid- 
eration is that the Churches have pronounced it just as much 
a heresy to deny his humanity as to deny his Divinity. Both 
heresies have been recognised and abjured from early Chris- 
tian times. The one has been called first Arianism, then 
later Socinianism, then later still Unitarianism. ‘The other 
has also had its name, though few are familiar with it— 
namely, Docetism—that is, Seemingism, or the idea that Jesus 
only seemed to be a man. To any one, therefore, who may 
object to recognise Jesus’s humanity, and may try to injure 
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the earnest teaching of those who do recoonise it by calling 
them by the name of “ Unitarian,” it can legitimately be re- 
plied, Are you quite sure that you may not yourself as justly 
be called a Docetist ? | 

There is, however, recognised here, it is to be acknowledged, 
a slight change from the old-fashioned popular way of think- 
ing about “Christ.” The change is this, that Jesus is here 
looked at not as zdentical with the Eternal Divine Soul, but 
as revealing the Eternal Divine Soul. This way of stating 
the truth is not at all new, indeed; and my book can claim 
no credit at all in regard to it. It is a way of stating the 
truth which took birth long ago, and has been growing up 
everywhere in Christendom for the last fifty years. It is, in 
fact, to be looked at as a discovery, just like any new dis- 
covery in any other branch of knowledge. This way of look- 
ing at the truth, then, is certainly presupposed and adhered 
toin my book. But this way of looking at the truth is not 
in disagreement with old Church teaching in its essence. It 
is a further elucidation of old Church teaching. The old 
Church teaching said Jesus was both God and man. Now 
that statement has no clear meaning for anybody; but mul- 
titudes have been content to accept it without understanding 
it, and have said that it is just a “mystery.” While, how- 
ever, the conduct of these multitudes is all very well, surely 
now, when we attain to a way of understanding the position, 
it would be infatuated to say we refuse to understand it, and 
prefer the mystery. My book will, along with many thought- 
ful writings and voices of our time, endeavour to show that 
Jesus, through his character, has become and remains to us 
a splendid revelation of that Divine Soul that is near us 
all and calling us all to itself. How he has become so, I do 
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not here inquire into. But to state the truth regarding him 
in this way is not inconsistent with old Church teaching. It 
is an improvement on old Church teaching. It is a further 
expression of what up to the time of our own century was 
expressed clumsily and most incompletely. 


Ty 


In the second place, some may think that the znspiration 
of the Bible is not here sufficiently regarded. JI would say 
to such, to begin with, that a slavish reading of the Bible 
is not of the spirit in which our Protestant Churches started. 
Luther, for example, subjected the books of the Bible to 
very free comparison according to the light of his time. 
And go we modern Protestants are only following the first 
Protestants if we read the Bible reverently indeed, but 
according to the light of our time. If Luther, still loyal 
to the Bible, could speak shghtingly of the first three gos- 
pels, and exalt the Fourth Gospel to be almost a Bible in 
itself, then thoughtful persons of modern times, still loyal to 
the Bible, may gently place the Fourth Gospel in the place 
which Truth and Reason assign to it. But further, our Scotch 
Church Standards, slavish as they are themselves, assert that 
the Bible can only be properly understood with the help of 
“the inward illumination of the Spirit of God.” Now that 
“inward illumination of the Spirit of God” is practically 
the same thing as the illumination of Reason—not as Reason 
may assert itself partially in any individual, but as it asserts 
itself in general movements in a period, leading communities 
to new points of view and to better understanding than may 
have before prevailed. And further, I would humbly claim 
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that one of the results of my work, along with the work of 
cleverer men in the same direction, will be both an increased 
estimation of the Bible and an increased love and reverence 
for the Bible. Looked at slavishly, the New Testament 
must, in these days of education, arouse distrust: in the mind 
of the most cursory reader. And are not many of our 
people, in the face of the glaring incongruities which literal 
reading of it brings before the intelligence, setting aside both 
itself and the religion which it represents as wanting in 
evidence? But looked at critically, the Bible becomes in 
time restored as a guide for the critical and thoughtful. 
In my own little work I have been again and again im- 
pressed and charmed by the real faithfulness, according 
with the views of their times, that prevails in the first three 
gospels, and even is strangely maintained in the fourth. 
Those who will cease worshipping the Bible as itself a deity, 
will come to hear all through it, and yet above it, the voice 
of the True God. 


EEL 


In the third place, some may be of opinion that all in 
the book may be quite true, but that it oughtn’t to have 
been written by a clergyman. If such an opinion be advanced, 
I can only decline to submit to it. From the submission 
to opinion of this kind, prevailing as I know it does, I 
demand, on behalf of the members of my profession and in 
the interests of religious faith, emancipation. It is indeed 
my great wish to see completely broken down the notion 
that a clergyman may not hold his appointment and yet 
speak out what may be learned in his own time in the 
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domain of religious truth. This little work will have feeble 
influence unless it is accompanied by other work in the 
same direction by the able clergymen of the country. Many 
of these feel themselves hampered by the kind of opinion 
of which I am now speaking. And would that I could help, 
in ever so small a way, to dislodge such opinion! The 
real duty of the minister of Jesus Christ is to bear witness 
to the truth. He is in a special position of advantage, 
both through his special study and through his daily work 
bringing before him a special set of facts, for knowing 
accurately what is the truth in relation to Theology. No 
outsider has quite his opportunities, and if he is to make 
himself an outsider, he will, humanly speaking, weaken his 
opportunities. He has been set, or has set himself, to learn 
the truth in regard to sacred things, and his duty to the 
people is to tell the truth in regard to sacred things. And 
on the other hand, what does the opinion feed on that in- 
terferes with this duty? It feeds on the notion that the 
minister of religion is bound in honesty not to go beyond 
the ancient Church formulas. But is that a solid notion ? 
I take my stand in regard to that question on these 
thoughts. Our clergymen in signing the Church formulas 
do not enter into a compact not to go beyond what they 
literally express. They sign adherence to them as a “con- 
fession,’—that is, as an expression,—which they understand 
to mean the same thing as signing adherence to the truths 
that they express; this is what our clergymen really do. 
And further, inasmuch as the formulas themselves decline 
to be authorities, but point away from themselves to the 
Bible, and further say plainly that God must be the inter- 
preter of the Bible, the formulas themselves protect the 
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right of him who signs to appeal both from themselves and 
from the Bible to God. On the other hand, our clergymen, 
in being admitted as such, really take upon them obligations 
of a very different kind from any involved in the supposed 
compact not to go beyond the expression in the formulas. 
For one thing, they do virtually make a compact, which is 
a compact with the people; and the people’s real require- 
ment of them is that they be open with them and tell them 
the truth in regard to sacred things. Besides this, they 
take upon them, as between themselves and their own con- 
sciences, the obligation to declare what they really believe 
to be the Divine message. It cannot be a right state of 
matters that the clergymen of a national Church, attaining 
new points of view through instruction and study, must 
either keep silence about these points of view or else resign 
their charges. Such a state of matters can only rest on the 
admission that the national Church is not broad enough 
to recognise all true views, and it would involve that many, 
in virtue of instruction and study, would have to desert their 
people, and withhold from them facts which they themselves 
believed to be of the highest importance. I appeal from 
having it admitted that this state of matters must prevail 
in regard to the ministry of the Church of Scotland. 


In conclusion, I must deal with a reply which may be 
made to all that I have been saying—namely, this: Have not 
the most learned men “ answered” all these new views, and 
triumphantly demolished them? Do not believe that, earnest 
people. Many persons living in the time of the great Pro- 
testant Reformation thought similarly of the Protestant 
views. “The Papacy,” says Michelet in his life of Luther, 
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“was far from suspecting its danger. Ever since the 
thirteenth century men had been disputing with it, had 
been railing against it, but apparently with no effect. The 
world, it imagined, had been quietly and permanently lulled 
to sleep by the dull and uniform clatter of the schools. It 
seemed as though scarcely anything new remained to be 
said about the matter.”! The Protestant views were alive, 
nevertheless, and in time spread victoriously. And so it 
must be with the main body of those views that are ad- 
vanced with ever greater unanimity by Modern Criticism. 
These views may legitimately be called the newer Pro- 
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testant views; and neither can we “answer” them, nor 
would it be to our advantage to do so if we could. The 
ereat thing to. be desired is that we discriminate and grate- 
fully receive all that is true in the new views, and put away 
those mistaken fancies that necessarily have mixed them- 
selves with the truth in the emergence of the new views. 
Especially it is to be desired that we may attain the reverent 
point of view of modern criticism at its maturity, and avoid 
both the violence and one-sidedness of the earliest critics and 
the extravagances of some of the latest. Older men among 
us are apt to be prejudiced altogether against the new views, 
because they associate them with the cruel blows dealt by 
Strauss and others. Young men of reading, on the other 
hand, may be perplexed among the new views, because they 
know that there have now appeared books which deny 
almost all history in the gospels, and would steep the 
whole origin of our religion in darkness. Between these 
two extremes comes the Mature Life of Modern Biblical 
Criticism, which is reverent and reconstructive, and will 
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assuredly make good its claim to be honoured as having 
achieved results unassailable. 

Many among us, puzzled by the state of matters that has 
come to pass in regard to religion, are saying in effect, Go 
back to early Christianity—to the true “Catholic Church.” 
I think it is wiser to say, Go not to the past, but to 
the present, and listen to One ever present, who is caring 
for you, and will at times have no authority between you 
and Himself. It is hopeless to try and go back beyond the 
Roman Catholic Church to find a truer Catholic Church, 
because, if error prevailed in the middle ages, it also pre- 
vailed among the earliest Christians. And so I think the 
thoughtful thing to do is courteously to give the name of 
“Oathohe” to the ancient institution which has inherited 
it, and at the same time to give respect to all the bodies 
of earnest people that have separated from that institution 
because they believed that a Present God had other leading 
for them. But there is a going back that thought and re- 
search allow us; and in it I now ask the reverent reader 
to accompany me. It is the going back past Protestants, past 
Catholics, past early Fathers, and past Apostles, to Him 
whom we all call Lord, who in these late days is still the 
source of light and the centre for faith. 


Kitmun, October 1895. 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 


Tue source of the account of Jesus here given is the four “ gos- 
pels” in our New Testament read critically—the only extant 
source of particulars with regard to the life of Jesus. The order 
recognised among them, of time and also of trustworthiness, is 
this: (1) Mark, (2) Matthew and Luke, to be practically bracketed, 
and (3) John. In dealing with them, it is attempted to abstract 
from their doctrinally manipulated statements the truly historical 
material. The criterion is general critical consideration; but a 
special criterion recognised is lzfelikeness. All four gospels are 
treated in the same way. It is recognised, however, that in the 
Fourth Gospel there is infinitely greater manipulation caused by 
early ecclesiastical doctrine than in the other three (called gen- 
erally the Synoptic gospels). It is also recognised that the 
Fourth Gospel mistakenly goes over fwo original accounts of 
Jesus’s ministry, the second one beginning at chapter iii. verse 
22. The work of this little book in general may be described as 
an attempt to join with the thoughtful Biblical students of modern 
gimes in making known accurately what the historical Jesus was, 
by clearing away from thoroughly trustworthy historical material 
those doctrinal additions with which early ecclesiasticism obscured 
the material while it preserved it. 
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PART I—BEFORE THE MINISTRY. 


Ola PER. 1, 
THE HIDDEN THIRTY YEARS. 


THE earthly life of Him whose name is for us “above 
every name” is, with the exception of some few months 
at the end of it, hidden from our sight. The four books 
in our New Testament that tell of the earthly life of our 
Lord neither are nor profess to be biographies of him, 
They are messages of “ good news” which the writers wish 
to be read through his hfe and teaching. Their presen- 
tation, therefore, of their centre-figure has professedly a 
special purpose. To read the bare history of Jesus’s life, 
it is necessary to abstract the material given to the 
evangelists from the artistic productions into which they 
turned it; and the doing of this gives us a detailed view 
only into the time of his public ministry. 
A 


B.gq., (1) ep: 
Mt i.1 & 16 
with i. 18-20, 
and also Lk. 
i. 84, 35, 
with ii. 33; 
(2) ep. Mt. 
ii. 23 with 
Lk, ii. 39; 
and. (38) ep. 
the whole 
with Mk. 
xii. 37, and 
see also 
Appendix 
E50): 


Mt. ii. 6; 
Mice 722. 


Lk. il. 11. 


Lk, 1.35; 
Mt. i. 18. 
Mt. ii. 1, 2; 
Lk. ii, 34, 
&e. 

Vers. 18, 14. 
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Two things, however, are possible to us as we intelli- 
gently read the gospels. One of these is to get a suffi- 
ciently clear view of those last months in the life of the 
Master; the other is to reconstruct ourselves, not accu- 
rately but approximately, the rest of his life. 

Two of the gospels, indeed, do give us records of the 
life from the beginning. But these records have a poetical 
not a historical origin; and for us they have a poetical 
not a historical value. They have no historical value to 
an earnest reader; for when one attempts to conceive them 
as historical, it is found that they not only have not the 
language of ordinary fact, but are in violent contradiction 
to themselves, to each other, and to later statements in the 
gospels. Their poetical value, on the other hand, is the 
very highest. Our own imaginations must tread joyfully 
the paths opened up by the imaginations that created 
them. We too must say that our Lord was born in Beth- 
lehem—in the sense that he was born in a “little” place 
which he was to make great, and that he was born in the 
“city of David ”—in the sense that he was born into the 
same atmosphere of devotion to God which was tradi- 
tionally ascribed to the ancient Israelite king; that the 
Divine Spirit specially entered human flesh when he 
was born, and that the wise men and the pious men of 
the time, to our view if not to their own view, bowed 
before him. And who of us cannot yet hear the music 
that angels were singing over the place where his sacred 
life began ? 

For the real history, however, of Jesus’s life (excepting 
the last few months of it) we are left to draw our own 
conclusions. Fortunately we can do this, so long as we 
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keep to generalities, with fixed enough confidence. We 
have a principle to go on which, as regards generalities, is 
sufficient to give us a clear view. This principle is simply 
to make the later life, which we do know, tell also of the 
earlier life, which otherwise we do not know. ‘There are 
two ways in which we can apply this principle. (1) We 
can, in a few cases, find expressed references to the earlier 
life in what is recorded of the later life. But (2) we can 
also see generally in Jesus’s own later words and actions 
implicit indications of what the earlier life must have been. 
In this second application, the principle agrees with a 
demand which Jesus himself made of his contemporaries. 
Jesus asked repeatedly that he might be judged by his con- 
temporaries according to his actions, as “ the tree is known 
by his fruit.” This suggests the principle by which we our- 
selves may learn of the earlier life of Jesus. If we can go 
in thought from the fruit to the tree, we can similarly go 
from the later growth to the earler growth. “ Of thorns,” 
said Jesus himself, “ men do not gather figs, nor of a bramble 
‘bush gather they grapes.” Similarly we can say that from 
a mature fig or a mature grape we can judge that in the 
earlier growth there. was, whatever else may have been 
seen, a young fig or a young grape. Allowing that some 
of Jesus’s sayings and actions might proceed from what 
had come to him through experience, there is neverthe- 
less a general character to be found in them which must 
have been there also in the former stages of his life; 
and there are certain words and deeds which tell of 
spiritual qualities that cannot have been of late acquisi- 
tion, but must have developed along with his whole heart 
and mind. 
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Proceeding, then, upon this principle of making the 
later known throw light on the earlier unknown, we can 
say, to begin with, that it is as certain as such things 
ean be that he was born in NAZARETH, a little inconsider- 
able town, beautifully situated, some three days’ journey 
north of Jerusalem. We know that in the time of his 
public ministry and after his death he was called “Jesus 
of Nazareth.” We find, further, that the gospels of Mark 
and of John have no real suggestion of any other birth- 
place being attributed to him—the Gospel of John, in- 
deed, in a lifelike passage telling of the Jewish author- 
ities finding an objection to his high claims in the very 
fact of his coming “out of Galilee,” in which Nazareth 
As therefore the stories in Matthew and Luke 
about the birth of Jesus have, as we have seen, a merely 
poetical not a historical value, what remains to an un- 
prejudiced mind is that, in every likelihood, he was both 
born and brought up in the town with which he was 
associated by those of his time. 


was. 


We can believe him to have, as he grew up, lived with 
his parents Joseph and Mary, and with several sisters 
and brothers, in the relation of warm mutual affection. 
Some scholars, indeed, have believed themselves to have 
detected rather that the relation between him and his 
family was a strained one. But this conclusion is chiefly 
based on one little incident which, we shall see when we 
come to it, really points, when carefully viewed, quite in 
the opposite direction as regards the earlier part of his 
life. Certainly a personality so commanding as we shall 
see his to have been must at times have asserted itself so 


as to cause little misunderstandings; and the story of the — 
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boyhood temple incident in the Gospel of Luke, whether 
historical or not, represents assuredly what may have often 
happened. But the general course of Jesus’s home life 
was, we may be quite sure, smooth and pleasant. For 
our belief in this, the character of Jesus, as we shall see 
it further on, is enough. And we have, to help to con- 
firm it, first, the very incident just mentioned, as care- 
fully read; then further, the fact that after his death 
the whole family seem to have been among his disciples ; 
not to speak still further of the story of Jesus’s dying 
words about his mother, given in the Fourth Gospel, which 
is likely to be based on a trustworthy enough tradition. 
We can believe him, further, to have grown up, in 
relation to those beyond his family, a sweet-natured boy, 
living the simple oriental hfe among other boys, giving 
to them and receiving from them many a simple kind- 
ness with a simple happiness. Lcclesiastical tradition, 
indeed, would make it painfully otherwise. The “apocry- 
phal gospels” represent him as having been an overbear- 
ing boy, using miraculous power for arbitrary ends. In 
fact, they dare to represent him as having been a heart- 
less being in the shape of a boy, blasting and killing the 
living children of earth. But ecclesiastical tradition was 
a morbid growth, perverting the whole subject through a 
misjudging desire to deify Jesus; and the “apocryphal 
gospels” are wretched productions, of no value as evidence 
whatever. Their stories only show how much can be 
dared in the way of untruth and absurdity. The real 
Jesus, so far from blasting, dearly loved the children of 
earth. What we must go upon is mainly this one lovely 
utterance of the later Jesus himself: “Judge not, and ye 
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shall not be judged: condemn not, and ye shall not be con- 
demned: forgive, and ye shall be forgiven: give, and it 
shall be given unto you; good measure, pressed down, 
and shaken together, and running over, shall men give 
into your bosom. For with the same measure that ye 
mete withal shall it be measured to you again.” This 
sacred utterance tells of experience as well as of inspira- 
tion. We learn from it that Jesus, in his earlier life, had 
given to others both tangible things and the intangible 
treasures of respect and sympathy, and had tasted in 
return the sweets of kindness and generous companion- 
ship. And indeed we learn from it that Jesus had been 
specially of the giving spirit, and not only that he had 
been specially of the giving spirit, but that he had had 
a special power of getting value out of what was of that 
spirit in others. This latter point is further supported 
by some incidents in the public ministry, in which we 
see him rejoicing in the goodness of others. He seems 
to have formed this habit of noticing what was good in 
others, and to have found in this noticing both much 
happiness and also encouragement to himself for lofty 
faith and practice. Jesus, we can say from his early 
years, was most gentle, most considerate, and most gener- 
ous, and, on the other hand, such that he saw in those 
around him what made him love and reverence every- 
body. 

Out of such a boyhood he grew, we can further believe, 
into a similar manhood. Only it must be recognised that 


_as he grew older there was a reserve about him which, 


while not interfering with his simple life of giving and 
taking, must have made a greater than ordinary barrier 
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of thought and feeling between him and his fellows, and 
caused him to begin to experience a peculiar loneliness 
of spirit. That he did possess such a reserve we should 
know from the very uniqueness of nature in him which 
was afterwards to be shown. And it is further borne out 
by the fact that, in the time of the ministry, we find he 
had a habit of retiring at times from human fellowship 
to commune with the Divine Presence—a habit which 
no doubt would be formed by him as his unique inner 
promptings began to mature in him. We cannot be- 
lieve, however, that this reserve ever entirely cut him 
off from companionship. His whole after-teaching was 
of a life of companionship. His whole ideal was com- 
panionship, as elevated and purified. And his actions in 
the time of the ministry show an easiness both in mak- 
ing acquaintances and in recommending himself to them 
which can only have developed through continual society 
and intimacy. 

Of the intellectual life which he lived as boy and man 
we can say this much, that it was devoted from the first 
to the subject of religion. Such a religious genius as 
afterwards meets us tells of a mind than can never have 
known but the one ruling interest. That indeed he had 
an eye for the objects of the outside world we know from 
his sayings; but there is nothing to show that any one 
class of these objects formed for him a special interest. All 
the outside world spoke to him of the Divine Life, and the 
Divine Life was his one interest. Beyond this we can 
hardly look into his intellectual life at all; and we need 
not wish to do so. What is allowed us in relation to his 
intellectual life is to see the intellectual creations which, 
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; 


in his time of public ministry, he gave to the cause of 
religion; and these, when we come to them, will enable 
us to form some judgment as to the character of the 
intelligence which lived in him. To seek to see in 
particular how his mind had been employing itself before 
he gave those creations to the cause he loved, is a thing 
we need not wish to do, It would be like seeking to peer 
into the time of struggle of an artist or inventor, and 
follow him through the strivings, the hints from outside, 
the promptings, the suggestions, and the discoveries by 
which he became possessed of his mental treasures; and 
it would be little better than mere curiosity that would 
seek to do this. That Jesus learned religion through 
being taught the Hebrew Scriptures we can be sure of, in 
general from the fact of the number of quotations and 
allusions used by him in his speeches, and in particular 
from his adopting for himself the name of “Son of man.” 
That his mind moved to an extent along the paths of the 
time which made the Jews a chosen people, the Scriptures a 
unique authority, the observance of legal points the main 
interest of religion, and the coming of a deliverer of the 
nation the main hope of religion—this too may be set down 
as certain, seeing various actions and words in the time 
of the ministry show that he was not completely separated 
from these. That, once more, he received certain ideas 
and certain guidance from the different prevailing Jewish 
parties of the time—the Pharisees, the Sadducees, and the 
Essenes—this too is more than probable, though the deter- 
mining how far this may have been the case in detail 
takes us more into the sphere of speculation. But how 
and when he superimposed on all that he learned and so 
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far appropriated an altogether new world of ideas—tfree, 
ethereal, eternal—this we cannot tell. All we know is 
that during the thirty years before he appeared in history 
there was going on within him an intellectual process in 
which he was receiving into his mind religion as distorted 
and overgrown, and gradually, as he subjected what he 
received to the power that was in him, was changing it 
so as one day to send it forth again as religion pure and 
lovely. 

One special interest indeed which he must have pos- 
sessed is to be mentioned, though we can see that it, like 
every other, was subordinated to the interest of religion, 
and that is the interest in healing diseases. We can see 
that Jesus viewed the healing of diseases as being victories 
of God over the spirit of evil; but the success which he 
undoubtedly attained in regard to the matter in the time 
of his ministry suggests that he had given the matter some 
practical study. No doubt much of his success was due 
to the faith aroused on the part of the people in himself, 
and in the kind God in whose name he acted. But the 
mere faith is not enough to explain his success, as it could 
only well be aroused after some genuine action of healing 
taking place. What we are to believe of the hidden time 
of his life in regard to the subject is that he studied to 
considerable purpose the ways of relieving suffering, but 
not through any kind of research. The remedies he knew 
were no doubt few and simple. And his belief, under- 
lying all his study of the matter, was that God would 
ultimately conquer all suffering, and so would bless the 
actions that attacked suffering in His name. 

Of the outer life that he lived, we are given by the 
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Mk. vi.3. evangelist Mark this one point, that he became a carpenter. 
When and for how long we know not; but all ordinary 
probability suggests that he would begin this trade early 
in life, and continue it till the time in which he went 
away from his native town to enter on his Mission. The 
fact that he was known in his native town simply as “the 
carpenter” suggests that he had not varied his occupation, 
and had not in any way had a course of life eventful 
enough to excite special attention. And the fact that 
little reference to this trade is to be found in his after- 
sayings must be held to be not in disagreement with this, 
but in full accordance with it. It is perfectly explainable 
by the delicacy of his disposition, which would make him 
choose, so far as possible, symbols taken from other sources 
than his own special occupation; and we may consider, 
further, how he would naturally have a shrinking from 
dwelling much on what he had come to know was very 
different from his real calling in the world. We may 
believe he was indeed to popular knowledge just “the 
carpenter ” through all the more mature part of the hidden 
thirty years. 

Amid a life of simple companionship Jesus early, we 
may suppose, became assured of that truth by the assert- 
ing which and the dying for which he became the King of 

we vet, our world—the truth of the FarHerHoop or Gop. No 

trathto doubt this truth was suggested to him by the Old Testa- 
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Sayings of 


the Jewish not peculiar to him to use it, though what he realised by 
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it went far beyond what it can have meant to any other. 
Further, it is likely that his father Joseph had died when 
he was young, so that the use of the name “Father” for 
the Supreme Father was left easy for him. But these 
things had but a small part in his attaining to the truth 
in question. Most to do with it had his own commanding 
mind and his own royal heart—his mind, that was able to 
discern the true nature of the Divine Presence, and his 
heart, that had religion for its one chief interest; his 
mind, that was able to discern the more than creature 
nature in ordinary human beings, and his heart, that in 
consequence loved all human beings, especially the young, 
in whom he saw generosity, trustfulness, and prevailing 
simplicity of character as yet little corrupted, of whom he 
said that “of such” was the “kingdom of God.” And next 
to his own part to be reckoned as of importance in his 
attaining to the truth was the goodness that lived in the 
lives of his fellows around him. 

That truth has every consequence for us, the worship- 
pers and disciples of Jesus; it had, however, a special 
consequence for Jesus’s own earthly life. One more fact 
is to be added to what we can gather regarding the 
private period of his life, and it is this, that during that 
period he either continually possessed or some time at- 
tained a notable Peace of Mind. In the midst of his 
public ministry (there is good reason to accept the rec- 
ord of this fact) he said to all, “Come unto me, all ye 
that labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest.” And at the end of his ministry (there is good 
reason to accept the record of this fact) he said to his 
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you.” Rest and peace were his, it would thus appear. 
But during the time of the ministry they were not his, 
except in the memory of them. It was in the hidden 
thirty years that Jesus was at peace. His peace was, 
to begin with, a repose on the thought of that present 
heavenly Father who so cares for every one of His chil- 
dren that He may be said to number the very hairs of 
their heads. It was, however, further, an actual dwelling 
in the presence of that Father. Everything around him 
spoke of the Sacred Presence, and so in everything he 
read Promise. The flowers, the birds, the life of man, all 
spoke to him of a Fatherly Care, and in realising that he 
found a calm joy which, we must say, was the nearest 
approach possible for this world of struggle to what we 
picture as Peace. 

The veil that covers the hfe of Jesus for the time 
before the time of his ministry, lifts away not suddenly, 
like a curtain artificially hung, but rather gradually, ike 
a mist clearing away in the physical world; so that, just 
before he plainly appears to us in history, we get a view 
of him which is dim, but yet more than the indirect view 
of reasoning and conjecture. When we keep following 
the principle that has been before us, there is an epoch 
in Jesus’s life, still within the hidden period but close to 
the end of it, in which we can more definitely describe 
what took place than we can describe what took place 
in the earlier part of that period. This is the epoch in 
which, his mind having become gradually filled with 
treasures of thought, and his heart having come to burn 
with sublime desire and emotion, he was first conscious 
that he had a sacred Mission in the world, and was on the 
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eve of following it. The mist half clears away from the 
life of the Master as he is still the Carpenter, but soon 
to be no longer so. We can without much use of the 
imagination picture to ourselves an event in the still 
private and unprofessing life. What we see is a Figure, 
having laid aside work and tools, buried in contempla- 
tion; and as we look at this figure with reverent in- 
terest, we see the face of a man engaged in a struggle 
within himself, and we see his lips moving, and we hear 
him express his thoughts in words of unmistakable mean- 
ing. The words are these: “Is a candle brought to be 
put under a bushel, or under a bed? and not to be set 
on a candlestick? For there is nothing hid, which shall 
not be manifested; neither was anything kept secret, but 


99 


that it should come abroad.” Then the mist again closes 
over the Sacred Figure—soon to roll away completely 
and leave Jesus clearly standing and moving amidst 
summer brightness—that again, alas! soon, in its turn, 
to give place to a wild tempest shrieking around hin, 


and then carrying him finally away out of our sight. 
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CHAPTER -f1. 
THE FIRST MOVE TOWARDS THE MINISTRY—A JOURNEY. 


JESUS steps forward into clear historical reality as is 
described in these words of the evangelist Mark, “ And it 
came to pass in those days, that Jesus came from Nazareth 
of Galilee, and was baptised of John in Jordan.” By the 
“those days” is meant about the year 30 of our reckoning, 
and we can, with good probability, fix the time exactly to 
about the opening of the year 34. We can accept the 
statement of Luke—as it 1s in every way in accordance 
with the circumstances —that Jesus was at this time 
“about thirty years of age.” 

All that may have prompted him to leave his home 
and work at Nazareth, we cannot tell. The natural 
growth of his personality is itself sufficient to account 
for his doing so. We may believe, however, that the 
fame of John the Baptist reaching his ears was the occa- 
sion of his self-consciousness coming to the decisive step. 

John was—as can be learned from both the gospels 
and the historian Josephus—a man of intense moral 
enthusiasm combined with clear intelligence, who had 
become the leader of a religious movement. He lived a 
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hermit life, and, like the severer of the old prophets, like 
Amos, like Jeremiah, sternly called on the people of his 
nation and his time to show an actual life that would be 
in accordance with the high religious pretensions which as 
Israelites they made. Along with his preaching he ad- 
ministered the rite of baptism; that is, he bathed those 
who came to him with pure water, as a symbol of their 
making a fresh start and living a more pure life. He 
also prophesied regarding the expected Messiah, saying 
_that there would come after himself a greater “ whose shoes 
he was not worthy to stoop down and unloose.” He was 
surrounded by a crowd of attentive hearers who came, it 
would seem, from all parts of Palestine. He seems to 
have lived at first in the midst of the Wilderness of 
Judea; but he administered his baptism at the Jordan, 
and it seems as if he had come to frequent the side of the 
river that was opposite from Judea, and under the rule of 
Herod the Tetrarch. 

Among others—though not, judging from what we have 
seen of his character, in close association with others— 
Jesus went from Galilee and joined John at the Jordan. 
He went, we must believe, to join one whose name was 
ringing throughout the land, with the purpose of making 
thus a first step towards the communication of his own 


ideas. This purpose—which is indicated by his own 
saying about the candle—is the only purpose that can 
be conceived as having been before him, when we think 
of the commanding character both of his personality and 
of his ideas. He went, we may say assuredly, with the 
purpose of making a communication to which his whole 
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Jesus underwent the baptism along with the others 
who surrounded John, And this event is a significant 
one for us, and one that must be carefully explained. It 
is not the case, it must be asserted, that Jesus viewed 
himself as one in need of this baptism, with the change 
of life which it symbolised. The cheap notion of some 
scholars that Jesus started as a disciple, or even a “ con- 
vert,’ of John, must be completely abandoned. It is 
destroyed completely by a thoughtful estimate of Jesus 
himself, either as we can see him directly or as we can 
see him through the impression which he made on others, 
For ourselves here now, it is enough to refer to what we 
have seen in the first chapter. With the Jesus in view 
that we have there learned of, we shall say, as reverently 
as any old-fashioned dogmatist would say it, that Jesus 
needed neither any symbol of a change in his life nor the 
change itself. And with the glimpse of his thoughts and 
feelings which has thus already been afforded us, we can 
see no suggestion of himself having supposed that he had 
such a need. Indeed we can go further than this—to 
where the old-fashioned dogmatist will not be so ready to 
follow us—and see that, while certainly Jesus did accept 
baptism as a means of consecration for people in general, 
still the need of a sweeping change which baptism was 
associated with cannot, whether as applied to himself or 
to people in general, have been a favourite idea with 
Jesus. It is something quite alien to the religious con- 
sciousness which we have already detected in him; and in 
what we shall further see of him, we shall find nothing to 
indicate that either this general idea or the remembrance 
of his own baptism had any important place among his 
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religious thoughts. We shall find him teaching that little 
children are of the kingdom of God, and that the best 
change for any one is the getting back of their simple 
nature. We shall find him teaching that one of the 
greatest virtues is to love one’s neighbour as oneself, and 
that many who make no profession of religion are purer 
than those who make profession. The notion, therefore, of 
tracing Jesus’s religious life to his baptism by John is 
a pure blunder, and his undergoing the baptism cannot 
even be looked at as having been the meeting of what 
he felt as a want of his own nature. Jesus’s recelving 
baptism from John is principally to be viewed as an act 
having in it a spiritual quality, through which it gives us 
the first important glimpse of Jesus’s spiritual character. 
It was an act in which he who had himself great ideas 
on the subject of religion and morality submitted, for the 
time, to be a follower of another whose worth and in- 
tegrity as a teacher he believed in. In the undergoing 
the baptism, Jesus did two things: he took a place be- 
neath the Baptist, and he took a place beside the hum- 
blest and the most erring that might have, along with 
himself, obeyed the Baptist’s call. The act, therefore, 
was a modest act, in that by it he took the most humble 
position that it was possible for him to take. It was a 
respectful act, in that by it he gave unreserved obedience 
and honour to the other teacher. It was a prudent act, 
in that it showed the knowledge of the true way for 
ereatness to attain ultimate supremacy. And it was a 
beautiful and revealing act, in that it showed Greatness 
involving a keen sense of greatness in others, and pro- 
ducing greatness of respect towards others. Words, in- 
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deed, fail to tell, but ordinary sympathy and experience 
will nevertheless understand, how it was that One who 
was about to establish for himself a position in which he 
would gradually bring the world into a subjection to 
himself that would be established through inner influence, 
and would be declared by transfixing outward homage, 
began his public life by obeying the general invitation 
of another teacher, and receiving from him the cleansing 
water which was not so clear as the waters of thought 
and feeling that daily refreshed his own soul. 

All the three earlier gospels relate that at the baptism 
of Jesus by John there was seen a descent of the Spirit of 
God upon Jesus, and was heard a heavenly voice witness- 
ing to Jesus being the Son of God. And as Mark relates 
this more simply than the others, allowing us to under- 
stand what he relates as just an experience of Jesus 
himself, it may be that the narrative was originally a 
narrative by Jesus himself of an inner experience at- 
tained by him at this time in relation to his position 
and his mission. If this is so, then we can see that 
the narrative got enhanced in outer impressiveness as 
it passed through the hands of the different evangelists. 
But the evidence for its having been a definite ex- 
perience of Jesus is small; and it is just as likely that 
the narrative is a particularising, on the part of the 
first Christian tradition, of the general fact recognised, 
that the Spirit of God appeared plainly in him from 
the time in which he was with the Baptist; which was 
indeed the time of his first public appearance. The 
narrative would thus be of similar origin to the stories 
of the miraculous birth, but of greater value than they in 
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that, being some degrees less materialistic, it more cor- 
rectly expresses the general truth. 

We get no further information regarding the time in 
which Jesus remained among the followers of the Baptist 
from the Synoptic gospels. But we can get some more 
with good probability by a careful reading of the later 
Fourth Gospel. In the Gospel of John there are some 
quite detailed notices of Jesus’s life while he was with 
John, woven of course, like everything else in that gospel, 
into an artificial account which is dogmatic, not historical. 
Pulling to pieces the artificial whole, as it is necessary 
for us to do, we get certain lifelike portions which, from 
their lifelikeness and their suitability to the narrative of 
his life in general, we may accept as historical. Out 
of a fanciful story about six “days” whose events were 
such as never happened in any six days except in 
the world of fancy, we get three or four stray materials 
which have surely been transferred from the world of 
fact. 

Foremost of these materials is an account of intercourse 
between Jesus and some of John’s disciples, which can be 
simplified into the fact ‘that Jesus had, even at this begin- 
ning of his public life, a group who were surrounding 
himself, if not as disciples, at least as associates and 
respectful listeners to his conversation. The criterion 
for calling this historical and separating it from what 
is unhistorical, is simply that of recognising what is 
strikingly lifelike, especially where also it fits in strikingly 
well with what we otherwise know of Jesus’s life. We 
have to look at the notices we lay hold of as if they were 
bits of a puzzle that had got mixed up with a collection 
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of other things; we first are arrested by their peculiar 
appearance, and then we find they fit in with the other 
pieces of the puzzle which we possess. When we start 
with what we have seen of Jesus in the first chapter, 
and at the same time take an anticipatory glance into 
what is still to come before us, we do not indeed find 
the probability to be that he had any others accompany- 
ing him when he went to join the Baptist, for his going 
seems to have been a deliberated act of his own, arising 
out of his self-consciousness; but we do find there is 
every likelihood that when he did go and did meet others, 
he would both associate with them and impress them. 
The first of these two points comes from our knowledge 
of his character; the second comes, by anticipation, from 
our knowledge of his general power to impress. Thus 
starting, then, we are on the look-out for anything that 
will tell in a natural way of his having met companions 
and having impressed them, and this look-out is met by 
the account in the Fourth Gospel as abridged and simpli- 
fied. Further, the earlier gospels give us no link between 
this time of Jesus’s life and what they tell immediately 
after, that he went and established himself as a teacher 
not in the south, nor in his old home, but in a new place, 
Capernaum. We ask how it came about that Jesus took 
this course, as we get no information on the subject from 
the earlier gospels. And we shall find that the missing 
link is supplied when we receive, as simplified, the Fourth 
Gospel account. , 

Going, then, to the particulars of the account in the 
Fourth Gospel, so far as it can be accepted, they are to 
the following effect: That two of the others who sur- 
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rounded John became interested in Jesus—being induced 
indeed by something that they had heard John himself 
say of Jesus; that, as we may sum it up, they became 
quickly friends and associates of Jesus; that one of them 
was no other than Andrew, the brother of the famous 
Simon Peter; and that this was how Peter came to be a 
disciple of Jesus. At this point we are left to fill in the 
account ourselves; for the story, as it may be critically 
read, leaves it undetermined whether Peter was at the 
Jordan too, or only afterwards became acquainted with 
Jesus through Andrew. What we must do is decide 
that it was immediately that the introduction took place, 
from this consideration, that if Andrew had become so 
intimate with Jesus as to keep with him till they met 
Peter away in a different part of the country, this would 
have meant that Peter came to supersede Andrew in 
a very close intimacy, which is unlikely. Receiving the 
story, then, we are led on to believe that both brothers 
were at the Jordan, and that first Andrew met Jesus 
and heard John speak of him, and then that Andrew 
introduced Peter to Jesus. All that thus comes before us 
is most lifelike and, in all respects, most probable. This 
falling in with acquaintances and making friends of them 
—but yet friends rendering homage—both is in accordance 
with what we shall come to see of the character of Jesus, 
and is in accordance with what we have already seen of 
his character as, being “about thirty years of age,” he came 
“from Nazareth of Galilee” to become known to the world. 

Receiving this account from the Fourth Gospel, we 
come into collision with advanced scholars, but not seri- 
ously. The free and unprejudiced class of scholars have 
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so far been so much occupied with disproving the Fourth 
Gospel’s right to be called in general a source of history, 
that they have both in some particulars too greatly em- 
phasised the right of the other gospels to be trusted as 
historical, and have also been impatient rather than just 
to attempts to extract from the Fourth Gospel historical 
elements; but they have not denied that there may be 
historical elements in the Fourth Gospel, and many such 
will come before us in this little book which are in agree- 
ment, not in disagreement, with the advanced scholar’s 
general conclusions. Regarding the case before us, it 
must be said that what we have taken from the Fourth 
Gospel here enriches, rather than differs from, the ac- 
count of the beginning of Peter’s discipleship which is 
given in the earlier gospels. The earlier gospels, with 
their dramatic account of a calling of disciples at the 
Sea of Galilee, leave it to be imagined that Jesus must 
have become known to his disciples previously. It is, 
in fact, to be noted here that, while we recognise the 
superior historical value of the Synoptic gospels, we must 
keep also in mind that these gospels are in form very 
dramatic. They are dramatic presentations of the ap- 
pearance of the Messiah. And thus, for historical ends, 
we must deduce not only from such pictures as the 
Annunciation and the Birth in the city of David, but 
also from such as the Sermon on the Mount and the 
Sermon on the Plain, certain facts thus presented which 
must, in their reality, have happened much more spon- 
taneously and much less showily. So here. The Synoptic 
account of the calling of disciples must be said to be 
almost purely dramatic. It is most unlikely that in 
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reality the saying “Follow me” was the occasion of the 
very beginning of the discipleship of any, or that Jesus, 
haying found in one place one pair of disciples, found 
also in that same place another pair of equally willing 
disciples “when he had gone a little farther thence.” 
Regarding Peter, judging from what we see of his char- 
acter, it is natural to believe that, as he was attracted 
to Jesus, so he had been previously attracted to the 
Baptist. And it is arbitrary to say that, because he 
was a simple Galilean fisherman, he cannot have travelled 
to Judzea and listened to the Baptist. From all we learn 
of him it is plain that, besides being a fisherman, he 
was also a striking religious personality; and it is not 
likely that his religious life began with the influence of 
Jesus on him, or that before the preaching of Jesus he 
had listened to no other teacher. The story before us 
in its pruned form, therefore, is a most probable one. We 
may recognise it as a true reminiscence of the time of 
Jesuss intercourse with John, and we shall see that 
what it tells of had an important bearing on after- 
events. 

When we go on to the notices which bring Jesus into 
connection with the Preacher of the Wilderness himself, 
our ground is not so certain; and yet we must incline 
to grasp at one or two passages as real reminiscences. 
The remarks ascribed to John in which he recognises 
Jesus as the Greater who, “coming after” himself, “is 
preferred before” himself, must be put aside, as the 
originals of them must certainly be considered as not 
having had special reference to Jesus, but having had 
reference just to the ideal Messiah of popular expecta- 
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tion. For this—apart from the seneral unlikeliness of 
the supposition that John could have referred to Jesus 
at this time—there is strong argument in the considera- 
tion pointed out by scholars that, according to the 
Synoptic gospels, John later sent to ask Jesus if he was 
the Messiah. Even though that passage in the Synoptic 
gospels is not literally historical, it shows that at the 
time of these gospels being written it was not believed 
that John had recognised Jesus from the first. When, 
then, we go on to the saying of John with respect to 
Jesus, “Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh away 
the sin of the world,” we shall first be inclined to reject 
it also, as its whole language seems to allude to Jesus’s 
death, which John could not possibly have foreseen, and 
thus comes to suggest that what it really presents us 
with is just a dogmatic writer making John speak pre- 
diction. And yet we need not cast this saying of John 
away utterly. The Evangelist makes reiterated state- 
ments of John having “borne witness” to Jesus. Now 
these statements have the appearance of denoting some- 
thing that really happened. It is going too far to sup- 
pose that the assertion they contain would, if invented, 
be actually used to base dogmatic teaching on, and not 
only used to base dogmatic teaching on, but used as 
second-rate material for that purpose, inferior to other 
material. And such is the use made of the assertion 
by the Evangelist. What comes to us, therefore, is that 
John had indeed made some remark upon Jesus’s purity 
of character, though the words of his remark are lost 
and have been replaced by or manipulated into a dog- 
matic statement. We have thus spirit without body—a 
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mere ghost of a fact. But still, what we have is valu- 
able. It is like the vague feeling of remembrance which 
we have in our personal experience — which, while it 
cannot tell us definitely what happened, remembers a 
something of which it retains a general impression. 

“ And the two disciples,” says the Evangelist, referring 
to Andrew and the other, “heard him speak, and they 
followed Jesus.” This statement we can now accept as 
a bit of real history. In other words, we may believe 
that the interest in Jesus shown by the Preacher him- 
self helped towards that forming of a group round Jesus 
which we have recognised above. 

One more story—a very interesting one—comes to us 
from the third chapter of John, at a point where the 
Evangelist, having already run over the whole public 
appearance of Jesus to the end, enters on new material 
and begins all over again. In the third chapter of John 
it is related that once, when John was baptising, some 
disciples spoke to him about Jesus, and he said of him 
these words: “He that hath the bride is the bride- 
eroom: but the friend of the bridegroom, which standeth 
and heareth him, rejoiceth greatly because of the bride- 
eroom’s voice. This my joy therefore is fulfilled.” Now 
this story cannot be accepted literally as history. It is 
pointed out by modern criticism that Jesus’s public 
ministry, in which either he or his disciples would have 
baptised, began only after John was thrown into prison, 
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by John of Jesus becomes excluded. We should thus 
be left to do what modern criticism does as a rule with 
regard to the words—namely, sweep away the whole 
story out of consideration as history, and look at it as 
an ideal story based on the relation between the teach- 
ings and the schools of the two, except that there is 
one other course open to us—namely this: to transfer 
the words from John to Jesus, and then read the story 
as a true reminiscence. For doing this we have several 
erounds. (1) To start with, the naturalness and the force 
of the words quoted suggest that they have come from 
the one or the other. Having this before us, and seeing 
that they cannot have come from John regarding Jesus, 
the transferring first recommends itself. (2) The words 
make use of the same figure as was used by Jesus in 
what is reported in Matt. ix. 15, Mark it. 19, and Luke 
v.34. It is quite probable that the same metaphor which 
Jesus, at a time before he had himself attained a public 
position, used in a kindly and large-minded saying re- 
garding the Baptist, would again occur to him in his 
own great day of ministry, and then be-applied by him, 
with a slightly different handling, to his own life. (3) 
The words are in accordance with what we shall further 
see of Jesus’s character, in which self-forgetting friend- 
ship took a prominent place. (4) Having admitted the 
force of these considerations, we can also see that the 
narrative itself is such as to suit the idea that the 
Evangelist had adopted the story, and himself shifted 
the saying from Jesus to John, as, in spite of the asser- 
tion that Jesus was baptising, the story still conveys the 
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impression of having been originally a story regarding the 
baptising of John. 

With the greatest probability, therefore, we get before 
us a real incident of that hidden time, most interesting 
to us, in which the Baptist held around him a crowd of 
earnest Israelites, and among them One who, “coming 
after him, was preferred before him.” A discussion had 
arisen amongst John’s followers about “ purifying”; they 
had been discussing regarding the new purity of life that 
seemed to come with the administering the rite of baptism 
by the Prophet of the Wilderness. Jesus by this time 
had already begun to attract attention as a Power both 
in pure and high-minded living, and in having ideas 
regarding the way of pure and high-minded living. To 
Jesus, accordingly, came some’ of those who were dis- 
cussing about John’s baptism, with its purifying efficacy, 
and probably hinted he might be, as well as John, Leader 
in a work of purifying life. In the burning consciousness 
of his Power and of his Mission, he did not deny the 
congeniality to him of such a function, but, on the con- 
trary, showed what he thought of it by likening it to 
the possession of a “bride.” At the same time, however, 
he put away the notion of himself taking John’s place in 
relation to that work of purification which he compared 
to a bride, in a great-hearted utterance. His words we 
can believe to have been almost exactly those given by 
the Evangelist, with the exception of the concluding ex- 
planatory clause, which, being in the Evangelist’s own 
peculiar language, is evidently an explanatory clause 
added by the Evangelist; and they speak their mean- 
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ing to us without any clause to explain it. “He that 
hath the bride,” said Jesus, “is the bridegroom: but the 
friend of the bridegroom, which standeth and heareth 
him, rejoiceth greatly because of the bridegroom’s voice.” 
So we force a dogmatic book, which strives to twist the 
character of Jesus into that of a being always asserting 
himself and slighting every one else, in its own words 
to show us the real historical Jesus, and let us see, in 
a picture not less commanding than the one which the 
earlier gospels have already supplied to us, that Character 
which showed its royalty in its giving honour to the 
characters of others. 

To estimate what may have been the influence which, 
through this intercourse between Jesus and the Baptist, 
the Baptist exercised on Jesus, is, if we go to details, no 
easy task, and in every way requires considerable thought. 
We may confidently, however, set down the general con- 
clusion that, while Jesus certainly received suggestions 
from the Baptist which supplied him with both phrases 
for his teaching and hints for his action, yet his real per- 
sonality and his teaching in its real substance owed very 
little to the Baptist. We may, in fact, accept Jesus’s own 
view that he and the Baptist were two different men— 
two different “children” of “ wisdom ”—whose characters 
were independently formed, as against any hasty idea of 
criticism that would incline to deduce much from the fact 
of their association for a short period. We can fearlessly 
lay the full weight of this conclusion on our first chapter : 
we have seen in our first chapter that Jesus went from 
his home in Nazareth already developed and already 
equipped —a great unrevealed Power. We must be so 
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sure of this fact of his self-sufficiency at the time of his 
leaving home that, if it were necessary, we should distrust 
any evidence of his having received his ideas from the 
Baptist. There is, however, no evidence of his having 
received more than supplementary ideas. The particulars 
that the gospels give us support the general conclusion 
which our first chapter supplies to us. Looking at these 
particulars, there are four points in Jesus’s teaching that 
he may seem to have probably learned from the Baptist 
—namely (1) his using the phrase “the kingdom of 
heaven”; (2) his using certain other less important 
phrases, principally his giving good works the name of 
“fruits” and his calling the Pharisees a “generation of 
vipers”; (5) his instituting baptism; and (4) even his 
adopting for himself the title of Messiah, or Christ. Now 
(1) the first of these may be put out of consideration, as 
there is no mention of John’s having used the phrase in 
Mark or Luke, and Matthew’s tacking it on to the preach- 
ing of repentance can most simply be explained as the 
adding by an uncritical author of a phrase become familiar 
to him, which seemed to bring out further what John was 
really aiming at, and showed the union between him and 
Jesus. (2) For the second point—having to do with the 
smaller phrases—we can simply admit Jesus’s indebted- 
ness to John for these phrases,—though it is to be noticed 
that the most important of them, that of the tree and its 
fruits, was applied by Jesus in quite a different way from 
any in which John can have applied it. (8) For the third 
point—the instituting of baptism—what meets us on con- 
sideration will first make us incline to take the very con- 
trary course to that which we have taken with regard to 
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the using of the phrase “the kingdom of heaven ”—that 
is, as we have not seen ground for ascribing that to John, 
not see ground for ascribing this to Jesus. It is a question 
which thoughtful scholars find a difficult one to answer, 
when Jesus really instituted baptism, if indeed he ever did 
it at all. The gospels refer his instituting of baptism to the 
period after the Resurrection, and that, according to the 


- most simple rational explanation, would seem to mean that 


it was just the Spirit of the risen Jesus speaking to the 
hearts of the disciples after his death that made them 
observe baptism. It is unlikely, however, that baptism 
would have got such a hold as it did without more direct 
authority from the Master than what is thus recorded. 
What is really likely to have happened is that Jesus 
—beginning his public ministry, as we can see he did, in 
intimate connection with that of John—appropriated the 
rite without much criticism of it. Recognising this, we can 
see at the same time that he made little of it, and empha- 
sised other things. Baptism was not one of Jesus’s own 
ideas, but an adopted child of his dead friend and fellow- 
worker, which he reverently brought up along with his 
own. (4) A similar state of matters presents itself with 
regard to the fourth point—the taking on himself by Jesus 
of the name of the Messiah, or Christ. It is a question 
greatly discussed by scholars when Jesus really adopted 
the Messiah character; and it is almost probable enough 
to be called certain, both that the time of his being with 
John was a time in which he made important steps in 
relation to this, and that the preaching of John had 
greatly to do with these steps. So much, then, is to be 
allowed. But, on the other hand, the Messiah-idea was 
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itself just a vessel for Jesus to put his own ideas into, or a 
category to express what he himself was conscious of. We 
have seen already that he was certainly conscious of a 
unique authority before he came away from his home. 
And it is further quite easy to see, from reading the 
gospels, that even after the time of his being with John 
he avoided the name of the Messiah. He took indeed a 
name that had been given to the ideal Messiah (“Son of 
man”); but this was a name which he carefully selected 
for himself out of the names that had been given to the 
Messiah, as if he rejected the other associations with the 
whole character. He had been and was HIMsELF—that 
alone really—and the idea of the Christ was adopted by 
him to express what he was conscious of as himself; but 
so far from it being an idea given him that he tried to live 
up to, he was not altogether satisfied with it as an idea 
to express what he himself was. It is thus that, as we 
know, the idea of the Christ came to be an altogether new 
idea after it had been associated with Jesus. The Pauline 
Christ is not the old-expected Jewish Messiah, nor is the 
Johannine Christ, nor is the now popularly believed-in 
Christ. No; all these are objects of thought that are made 
up of many contributing ideas, the principal one of which 
is not what the Messiah-idea had in it when Jesus received 
it from the old prophets or from John, but rather is what 
came from Jesus’s own self-consciousness, in which, as a 
man, he was able to call himself Son to the Divine Father. 
Just as with the baptism-idea, therefore, the Messiah- 
idea, we can see, was adopted by Jesus from John, but in 
such a way that his own original ideas far transcended 
what he adopted. Regarding all the three points, it is to 
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be maintained, as has been already stated above, that Jesus 
received in them from the Baptist supplementary ideas that 


helped him to define his own thought and work, but that his 


thought itself and his whole personality itself were what 
they were with no debt of importance to John the Baptist. 
We are to see here a wisdom in Jesus, such as he displayed 
also in regard to other teachers than the Baptist, which 
made him, while conscious of his princely authority, not 
ashamed to receive leading from others when it was good 
leading—in accordance with his own words: “Ye know 
that the princes of the Gentiles exercise dominion over 
them, and they that are great exercise authority upon them. 
But it shall not be so among you: but whosoever will be 
great among you, let him be your minister ; and whosoever 
will be chief among you, let him be your servant.” 

The association with John was rudely put an end to by 
a catastrophe which is described by the historian Josephus 
in the following words: “ Now when many others came to 
crowd about him [John], for they were greatly moved by 
hearing his words, Herod, who feared lest the great influ- 
ence John had over the people might put it into his power 
and inclination to raise a rebellion (for they seemed ready 
to do anything he should advise), thought it best, by 
putting him to death, to prevent any mischief he might 
cause, and not bring himself into difficulties by sparing a 
man who might make him repent of it when it should 
be too late. Accordingly he was sent a prisoner, out of 
Herod’s suspicious temper, to Macherus, the castle | before 
mentioned, and was there put to death.” 
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THE SECOND MOVE TOWARDS THE MINISTRY—A 
FORCED RETREAT. 


WHAT could become of that band of earnest and thought- 
ful Israelites that had eagerly listened to the prophet, 
when he to whom they had listened was violently re- 
moved from them? They could but be scattered, as is 
the fate of earnest people along with careless people 
universally when either the physical world or barbarian 
power asserts itself. They could but be scattered, dis- 
honoured, and forced to escape to save their lives. And 
that this is what really took place is declared by the firm 
enough if vague indications that are in our possession. 
And what of that One among them whose character, even 
at this stage of our work, has begun to show a unique 
strength as well as a unique beauty? Is it possible 
that it was with him as with the rest? Is it to be 
conceived that he was in danger, like any common man, 
of being arrested by established powers at this very be- 
ginning of his public appearance? and that, like a com- 
mon man, he joined in the general flight in order to 
escape with his life? The facts tell us that it was so; 
C 
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and that it was so is only in accordance with nature in 
general. If an earthquake were to put in ruins a house 
containing some priceless precious stone, the precious 
stone would fall along with the meanest object that the 
house contained—though afterwards it would come about 
that care would be taken to recover the stone. Or if a 
fire were to break out in a room where was a safe con- 
taining important papers, not one inch would the flames 
divert their wild leaps from the safe and its valuable 
contents—though, when all was past, it would be found 
that the papers remained unscathed and only the out- 
side of the safe was the worse. So it evidently was when 
an assertion of brainless natural force interfered with the 
benign life of Jesus. 

Ecclesiasticism, indeed, has from the very time of the 
writing of the gospels striven to suppress everything in 
Jesus that spoke of human weakness. But in spite of 
its efforts a thoughtful reader cannot fail to see the 
facts that are behind the declarations it would leave us 
with. And fortunately thoughtfulness will discover, in 
its honest penetration, something really more worshipful 
than what the ecclesiastical manipulation of facts would 
have us see. There took place at this time of Jesus’s 
life, we must see, what was in accordance with nature. 
Powerful as had been the impression he had made on 
a few of the followers of John, he had had neither the 
time nor the opportunities to get any special command 
over them. He had no following to speak of, and he 
was surrounded by strange country and people. What 
was in accordance with nature was that he should escape 
with the followers of John in general. And this, we 
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may conclude, was what did take place. If with a 
purely arbitrary kind of worship we demand marvel at 
every step we take, we are in this instance simply re- 
fused by history our gratification. Marvel enough we 
shall indeed meet with as we follow the events of the 
year that from this point will be our subject of con- 
sideration. But at this point there is no marvel for us. 
What took place was in simple accordance with nature. 

Jesus escaped from the danger of being captured by 
the wild creatures that obeyed a half-barbarian prince. 
Knowing that the Baptist had been arrested and con- 
veyed to prison, but not knowing what further might have 
befallen him, he joined the other followers in avoiding 
uselessly sharing his fate. He found refuge in a “ wilder- 
ness,” which was in all probability the wilderness of 
Judea. With a natural impulse the scattered band crossed 
the Jordan, and got away from the territory of the ruler 
who had laid hands on their chief. And with them went 
Jesus, we must believe—not thereby, as we shall see, to lose 
the majesty of his personality, but to make that majesty 
appear in the very midst of a seeming discomfiture. 

It is the gospel story of the “Temptation” which, be- 
yond the a‘priorz likelihood, assures us of these facts. 
The usual theory, indeed, of thoughtful scholars regard- 
ing the Temptation story is, that what is directly historical 
in it is to be referred to a voluntary withdrawal by Jesus 
into the desert before the imprisonment of the Baptist. 
But it is unlikely that Jesus would so soon separate 
himself from the assembly that he had travelled so far 
to join, especially as he was amidst regions unfamiliar to 
him. He had left a life of thirty years in a quiet spot 
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to join a concourse of men, and, crediting him with fixed- 
ness of purpose, it is not easy to see why he should just 
then have gone voluntarily into a strange wilderness for 
any length of time that would have made the event be 
so solemnly recorded as it is recorded, or have led to 
its receiving the doctrinal application which the three 
gospels all give to it. It is true that, as we shall find, 
he had the habit of retiring to commune with the Divine 
Presence. But a retiring for any lengthened period just 
at the time in which he had emerged from retirement 
could only have occurred as the result of some very 
deeply moving experience; and the baptism by John, 
according to the view we have been taking of it, cannot 
be supposed to have been an experience of such a kind. 
Further, the Gospel of Luke favours the idea that it 
was on his returning to Galilee that the Temptation 
occurred ; and as for the other two gospels, this reading 
of them also need not be considered any straining of 
their narrative when there is taken into account their 
evident turning of the story into a dramatic act in the 
Messiah’s appearance. On the other hand, the explana- 
tion of Jesus’s withdrawal into the wilderness as being 
the result of the break up of John the Baptist’s follow- 
ing, has every natural probability in its favour, and we 
shall see that it is borne out by the details of the 
Temptation story itself. 

The gospel story of the Temptation both declares the 
fact of Jesus’s escape into the wilderness of Judzea after 
John had been arrested, and also gives us a most interest- 
ing view of what befell him there. We may look at the 
pictorial account of the Temptation given in Matthew and 
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Luke as being almost exactly a narrative which Jesus 
himself had related of the workings of his mind during 
this first reverse in the new undertaking on which he had 
entered. And we may read through the narrative both 
the facts of Jesus’s inner experience and the outward 
events which the inner experience had reference to. Jesus 
had been, as we may suppose he himself told the story, 
“tempted of the devil.” As he suffered in the wilderness, 
probably for the first time in his life, the pangs of hunger, 
the thought had come into his mind, Was this what was 
led to by coming forth to assert man’s sonship to the good 
kind God? But he had remembered the lesson that God 
had meant the ancient Israelites to learn in ¢hewr hunger 
in the wilderness; “that man doth not live by bread only, 
but by every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of 
the Lord doth man live.” And as he further meditated 
on the situation in which he was placed, the thought had 
occurred to him that it seemed like as if to succeed in this 
world one must abandon such aims as those of John and 
himself, and devote one’s powers to the service of the 
devil; but on this thought presenting itself, he had said 
“Get thee hence, Satan,” seeing in the very thought a 
calling in question of the sole and supreme rule of God. 
And then once more, thinking further of the truth he had 
~ come forward to assert, that of man’s sonship to the good 
kind God, he had asked himself, Could not God be called 
upon to save good and great men from wild brute force 
such as had interfered with John and himself, as the words 
of the psalm expressed it which said, “He shall give his 
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foot against a stone”? But being in full possession of a 
religion that far transcended such questions, which could 
only lead to a negative answer, he had let his mind go for 
expression of a transcending faith again to the familiar 
eround of the history of the chosen people; and remem- 
bering a case in which they had demanded an interference 
with nature for their sake, he recalled the lesson that was 
aiterwards connected with that incident, “Ye shall not 
tempt the Lord your God, as ye tempted him in Massah.” 
Out of such musings we may suppose he formed an im- 
aginative story which he afterwards told his disciples, 
according to his own tendency to convey thoughts through . 
fanciful narrative; and his story, we may believe, having 
been first passed from mouth to mouth and then written 
down, at last, retaining its substance, took the form in 
which it appears in the gospels of Matthew and Luke. 
Matthew and Mark give an ending to their accounts which, 
whether it was in Jesus’s narrative or not, certainly repre- 
sents what must have taken place. ‘“ Behold angels,” we 
read, “came and ministered unto him.” Certainly the 
spirit of Jesus was sustained during the trials of this time 
by many cheering thoughts. Did his experiences, indeed, 
really represent what our word temptation suggests? We 
can confidently say, No. The tempting thoughts assuredly 
only passed through the mind, and never really came into 
touch with the true inclinations of Jesus. The inner ex- 
periences that do come before us through the narrative are 
these: A fixed hold of the idea of the Fatherliness of God, 
a disappointment and an indignation at the rough hand- 
ling of the barbarian authorities, a keen sense of the hard- 
ships he-had now to bear in a world that had formerly 
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seemed to him so beautiful, and, last not least, an all- 
mastering religious consciousness, explaining every diffi- 
culty and the more firmly holding to its knowledge of 
what is true and good. 

In these experiences we see how personal his ideas were 
—how, even when his thoughts were occasioned by the 
failure of John’s mission, they took their rise from his own 
centre idea of the Fatherhood of God. 

From the inner experiences thus narrated we can also go 
to the outward course of events. .The speaking of hunger 
tells of endurance of hunger. And the being “tempted” 
(too strong a word as we are supposing it) and the speak- 
ing of a temptation to think one must serve Satan to 
secure success, tell the general fact which we have already 
recognised, that a first repulse had been met by the 
Sacred Life in its coming forward to declare its benign 
messages. 

At this point we have again to leave the comparatively 
easy paths cut out by the Synoptic gospels, to follow for a 
little the footprints which a very careful and critical 
reading of the later Fourth Gospel affords us. But before 
going on to this, we must pause for a moment to consider 
a little more particularly the position in which Jesus 
now was as regards companions or followers. 

When the followers of John were scattered, the prob- 
ability is that they would form into different bands, 
separated by various influences, but mostly in accordance 
with the part of the country from which they severally 
came. We should expect, therefore, to find Jesus—in- 
dependently of considerations having to do with his 
character—keeping with some group of Galileans; and 
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our considerations drawn in the second chapter from 
the Fourth Gospel, will induce us to think that the 
group around him would consist of those few Galileans 
who had already come to be impressed by him. This 
group, however, might naturally now become larger, as 
the whole gathering was breaking up. And all that is 
thus suggested agrees so well with what, as we shall 
find, followed in Jesus’s ministry, that it can with the 
greatest probability be held to have happened. Jesus, 
we may believe, had now around him a somewhat larger 
band of what we must call not yet followers, but rather 
admirers. And, in particular, we may with great prob- 
ability assign to this period the beginning of the friend- 
ship between him and James and John, the sons of 
Zebedee—having no evidence of its having been begun 
earlier. Jor this we have the fact that all through the 
ministry James and John appear, along with Peter, as 
in a confidential relation to Jesus quite different from 
that of the other apostles, which suggests that Jesus had 
known all three before he began his ministry proper. 
Again, the intimacy that existed between Jesus and these 
three is in accordance with the supposition that they had 
passed through special adversity together. Further still, 
the Gospel of Mark relates the beginning of the disciple- 
ship of all three in a way that suggests this reading of 
the matter, making Jesus dramatically call them to be 
his disciples before he entered Capernaum, which, in a 
thorough-going view of all the gospels, must be set down 
unhesitatingly as the starting-point of his ministry. And 
with these considerations before us, we may add that it 
is not a consideration to be despised that by this reading 
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we are enabled to give, after all, a rational amount of 
adherence to the ecclesiastical tradition and the self- 
profession that would make the Fourth Gospel be called 
“according to John.” We are recognising all through our 
work certain carefully extracted notices from the Fourth 
Gospel as historical, on account of their own lifelikeness. 
If these are historical, they must have been originally 
reported by an intimate of Jesus; and it is in every way 
satisfactory to find the course of the history suggesting 
that—giving every respect and adherence to the discov- 
eries of modern criticism about the Fourth Gospel—John 
was indeed in the position of being able to give those few 
reminiscences, having been with Jesus sufficiently early 
to report them. James and John, then, were, it 1s most 
probable, among the little Galilean group that now kept 
with Jesus—as well as Simon Peter, whose heart was 
already warming towards the Presence, alike commanding 
and fascinating, that was afterwards to possess him body 
and spirit. Thus Jesus had by this time found the 
friends who were to sustain him through the rest of 
his short life in this world. 

The passage in the Fourth Gospel which we now pro- 
ceed to, with the view of finding footprints to follow, 1s 
that which is formed by the fourth chapter. The fourth 
chapter of John, taken as a whole, is of course like the 
rest of the gospel, a chapter of ecclesiastical doctrine—not 
history. But also, like the rest of the gospel, it has the 
appearance of being made up from an original historical 
account which the Evangelist very likely finding it 
already historically incoherent—used for his ecclesias- 
tical ends. The fourth chapter of John surely contains 
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several pieces of real history which by careful reading 
may be separated from it. That this is so is urged upon 
us by the lifelikeness of the pieces. But it can be further 
established when we come to believe that the whole pas- 
sage had an original form, before it was worked up by 
the Evangelist, in which it was a narrative of real facts. 
And that this latter is so is borne out by the following 
three weighty considerations: (1) The passage begins with 
the words, “ When therefore the Lord knew how the 
Pharisees had heard that Jesus made and baptised more’ 
disciples than John (though Jesus himself baptised not, 
but his disciples), He left Judea, and departed again into 
Galilee.” Now, taken quite word for word, this sentence 
cannot present accurate history. The earlier gospel ac- 
counts make us quite sure that Jesus never made dis- 
ciples in Judeea at any time, unless just before his death; 
so that it is highly improbable, to begin with, that the 
Pharisees would at any time have heard that he did. 
And the very text throws doubt on the whole statement 
by its parenthesis, “Though Jesus himself baptised not, 
but his disciples.” On the other hand, the sentence, 
telling plainly as it does of an avoidance by Jesus of the 
Pharisees, is a statement of something human, and is thus 
more likely to have had its origin in history than in dog- 
matic creation. What recommends itself most strongly, 
therefore, is the conclusion that the sentence was origin- 
ally the record of a real conviction on Jesus's part that 
he was likely to be involved in the movement by the 
authorities against John, and of his consequently deter- 
mining to return to Galilee. And as the only time that 
this could have happened was during the time after 
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John’s arrest,—which was, as we can be quite sure from 
reading the earlier gospels, the only time in which Jesus 
did in his public life journey from Judea to Galilee,— 
we have most probably here the beginning of an account 
of the journey to which the general consideration has now 
led us. When, further, we attend to the fact that the 
sentence thus before us, as only slightly changed, states 
the motive of the journey to be exactly one of the 
motives which we have detected independently through 
a careful reading of the earlier gospels, our position is 
made the more strong. (2) We find the passage goes on 
to describe the journey as proceeding through Samaria, 
and then, catching up with the words “Jn the mean- 
while” (that is to say, going back), actually represents 
Jesus as uttering words almost the same as some of 
those given in the “Temptation” story, along with other 
words very characteristic of Jesus as we otherwise know 
him. (8) The passage ends with a confused account, 
which in its very confusedness seems to have grown out 
of something that was telling of Jesus some time arriv- 
ing at Capernaum. All these three considerations, each 
one strong in its way, suggest that the fourth chapter 
of John has been worked up out of something that orig- 
inally told of this journey from the Jordan to Galilee, 
of which the other gospels assure us; and as the three 
sections of the chapter on which the three considerations 
are severally centred have each of them something natural 
and lifelike not explicitly found in the Synoptics, they sug- 
gest that the passage is not just worked up out of the Syn- 
optics, but is, in part at least, the outcome of an indepen- 
dent account of the journey in the Evangelist’s possession. 
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With great confidence, therefore, we can proceed to 
read critically this passage of the Fourth Gospel; and 
out of a chapter of ecclesiastical dogma—out of a com- 
pound of Greek metaphysics and Hebrew Messiah-lore— 
we shall be able to rescue at least two valuable reminis- 
cences of what really happened. 

The first of these is presented by the part beginning 
“In the meanwhile.” From it we come to believe that 
Jesus, while still in the desert along with his few friends, 
had even then uttered a saying conveying the same thought 
as one of those he afterwards introduced into his pictorial 
account of his experiences at this time—that pictorial 
account which we have been supposing to have been the 
original of the story of the Temptation. The company 
may have been speaking of their want of food, or some 
among them may have asked him to eat—not in the 
causeless manner in which they appear to do so in the 
gospel, but likely by way of resisting his unwillingness 
to deprive some other. Whatever may have led up to 
his reply, the reply was, we may be pretty sure, as it 
is given, “I have meat to eat that ye know not of... . 
My meat is to do the will of him that sent me.” The 
words are altogether like the other words of Jesus that 
remain to us. We have every reason to believe them 
authentic—though the clause added by the Evangelist, 
“and to finish his work,’ has likely originated out of 
the Evangelist’s own philosophy. We may contemplate 
Jesus, at the very time of his first reverse, having seen 
the Baptist arrested in the midst of his good work, and 
having been “tempted” with the thought that only the 
devil sueceeds in this world, calmly speaking of eternal 
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ideas which no outward accidents can keep from nourish- 
ing him, and of a fixed purpose which no outward force 
can ever divert an inch from its straight path. 

Joined to these words in the received gospel, are some 
other words which may have been spoken by Jesus (in 
their substance) at another time, but can well be believed 
to have been spoken at this time as an addition to those 
we have just considered. Scholars have indeed regarded 
them as the words of a later period regarding the history 
of the Church, put as a prophecy into the mouth of 
Jesus. But we may rather look at the reference to later 
history as having been in the mind of the mystical Evan- 
gelist in inserting the words and slightly manipulating 
them, without going the length of believing they had their 
complete origin in that reference. The student of the 
life of Jesus will find in the character of the words them- 
selves a sufficient claim to be recognised as belonging to 
Jesus and to this part of his life. There is in the char- 
acter of the words themselves a something which is like a 
bold family likeness seen in the face of a person whom 
one has not hitherto met, whose relatives one knows 
well. The words as slightly pruned are as follows: 
“Say not ye, There are yet four months, and then cometh 
harvest? behold, I say unto you, Lift up your eyes, and 
look on the fields; for they are white already to har- 
vest. And he that reapeth receiveth wages, and gathereth 
fruit; . .. that both he that soweth and he that reapeth 
may rejoice together.’ We see here, with almost a plain 
perception and almost no use of the imagination, a refer- 
ence to the work of John the Baptist, who has begun 
the awakening of religious interest and faith. We see, 
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too, a reference to Jesus's own intention to carry on a 
work that will not necessarily be the same as that work 
of John, but will follow it in a natural manner. We 
see an encouragement to the new friends whom Jesus 
would keep with him, to look at the hope there is for 
such a work. And we see, what is still more interest- 
ing to see,—we see what is arresting and charming to 
see,—the same spirit of honouring the Baptist which in 
the second chapter has already come before us. Jesus, 
having first said regarding the relation between himself 
and the Baptist that he would find his happiness in 
being like a friend who stands by and is glad to see 
the bridegroom happy with his bride, now, when circum- 
stances have made it possible for him, without intrusion 
and rather in graceful assistance, to take something of the 
Baptist’s place, still must give honour; and so, laying 
aside that imagery formerly used by him, he employs the 
wealth of his fancy to provide, for the purpose of giving 
honour, a new picture, in which he suggests that he will 
be “he that reapeth,” and mentions the end as being that 
the sower and the reaper will “rejoice together.” 

Having with regard to that first reminiscence been 
travelling on firm ground, we must now leave the steady 
ground to walk very carefully as we approach the second 
reminiscence, which centres round the pretty picture 
(pretty story the whole account, as the Evangelist gives it, 
cannot be called) of Jesus and the Woman of Samaria. 

The story of Jesus and the Woman of Samaria has 
been explained by scholars as presenting a mere ideal- 
istic conception—the woman of Samaria standing for the 
religion of Samaria, and Jesus himself for the Christianity 
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that was afterwards established. And certainly this ex- 
planation must not be rejected. We must, however, 
deal with this story as we have with the passage we 
have just considered, and see that here also, as indeed 
all through the Fourth Gospel, we have not idealistic 
invention entirely, but reminiscence worked up into 
idealistic story. Our task, in separating the historical 
element from the ideal element, is, in the case now 
before us, a specially difficult one,.seeing almost all 
the detail of the story, as it reads, must be pronounced 
to have only that ideal trueness which scholars have 
found in it. For the historical truth we have to make 
a considerable use of the critical imagination. The fol- 
lowing statement, however, probably presents very nearly 
what happened :— 

Jesus and his friends had proceeded out of the desert 
on their journey northward, and had reached some point 
in Samaria. One day the friends had left Jesus for a 
little, and when they rejoined him, they found him at a 
well talking to a woman who had come to draw water 
there. He had asked the woman, evidently before they 
came up, for some water to drink; but as they came the 
woman was drawing the water, and Jesus was speaking 
to her on another subject, most likely the religious differ- 
ences between Jews and Samaritans, leading to a remark 
on his part about the heavenly Father, who could be 
worshipped everywhere. As the friends came up, the 
woman naturally hastened to present the water to Jesus; 
and on his receiving it from her, he took opportunity to 
say, “ Whosoever drinketh of this water shall thirst again: 
but whosoever drinketh of the water that I shall give him 
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shall never thirst ;” to which the woman replied, “ Sir, I 
perceive that thou art a prophet.” The woman then went 
away, and though the friends, in the words of the gospel, 
“marvelled that he talked with the woman,” “ yet-no man 
said, What seekest thou? or, Why talkest thou with her ?” 
Afterwards, however, they entered the town, or, more 
likely, village, in which the woman lived. The woman 
had told her friends of an impressive man speaking to her, 
evidently a “ prophet”; and so it came about that he was 
kindly received by the people in the village or town, 
partly “for the saying of the woman” (which it is not 
the least likely had anything to do with “husbands” or 
the things she had formerly done), but partly also from 
the impression which he made on themselves. 

It need scarcely be added that a simple story such as 
we have thus before us has nothing to do with questions 
regarding Jesus’s relation to Samaria in general. So that | 
the objections of critics to the recognition of the story, on 
the ground of the history in the Synoptics and the Acts 
showing that Jesus had no hold on Samaria in his lifetime, 
does not apply to the story as it is here curtailed. Here 
we have a simple occurrence, which need not have had 
any far-reaching consequences. 

We are thus presented with a view of Jesus rising 
above all little prejudices, acting and speaking like him- 
self, as we otherwise know him. And we are also pre- 
sented with a saying of Jesus, very like others we possess, 
and also fitting in—with an exactness most persuasive of 
the authenticity of both—with another saying which we 
have found him to have uttered but shortly before. We 
know from the general study of Jesus’s teaching, that it 
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was his habit to turn all ordinary things into imagery to 
represent sacred things. And through the two reminis- 
cences that we are now dealing with, we see that before 
he entered on his public preaching he began this kind of 
thought with two very simple examples. The examples 
had already been used by the older prophets; but Jesus 
gave them a turn of his own. First, he said there was 
“meat” to eat, that consisted in doing God’s will; and 
then he said there was “water” to drink, which was such 
that any one who drank it would never thirst again. And 
both that meat and that drink he professed to have 
attained himself. Afterwards he would speak of treasures 
to lay up, which would never be taken away from one; 
now he spoke of water to drink, which would make one 
never thirst again. Afterwards he would speak of a house 
to dwell in, which was doing God’s will; now he spoke of 
meat to eat, which was doing God’s will. Afterwards he 
would profess himself to be able to give people a yoke to 
bear that was compatible with rest; now, in speaking of 
the greater than temporal drink, he professed himself to 
be able to give it. In each of those pairs of sayings the 
one confirms the authenticity of the other. 

“ After two days,” says the fourth evangelist, when he 
has finished his account of these occurrences, Jesus “ de- 
parted thence, and went into Galilee.” While the “two 
days” is not quite reliable, as the Evangelist is too eccentric 
in his use of the word “day,” we may believe that this is 


so far a true record, and that immediately after the occur- 
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No; the picture of Jesus which history is to open up to 
us is of another character than that would imply. Jesus 
entered Galilee at this time not in the attitude of humili- 
ation, as being one of a scattered assembly, but in the 
dignity of a purpose of his own initiating. For the con- 
sideration of this purpose, however, and of the events 
directly connected with it, we must enter on another 
chapter. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE THIRD MOVE TOWARDS THE MINISTRY—A 
DEFINITE PURPOSE. 


THE escape which Jesus had made from the danger of 
sharing the fate of the Baptist, became the means of his 
forming a special purpose. On leaving Nazareth for the 
Jordan, he had had, as we have seen, the general purpose 
of communicating his religious ideas, knowing that they 
were great ideas, and believing that a “candle” should 
not be hid, but placed where it would give ight. In the 
second chapter we have seen that this general purpose 
became in all probability so far defined that he began to 
think of himself as the One who would realise the idea 
of the expected Messiah, though he kept this meanwhile 
within himself, and even within himself never thought of 
accommodating himself and his ideas to the Messiah-char- 
acter, but rather thought of using the Messiah-character 
to give external form to his own character, and be the 
means of spreading his own ideas. At the point to which 
we have come, however, he was forced to form a quite 
definite purpose. Having it still before him to communi- 
cate his ideas, and being now cast adrift from the leading 
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to which he had chosen for the time to submit himself, 
he had to make some new plan towards the communication 
he had in view. What the definite purpose was, then, 
which he formed, we have now to consider. 

There is no indication of his having at this time either 
made or thought of making open adoption of the Messiah- 
character. No doubt the influence of John’s teaching 
still remained, and he still kept the Messiah-idea as a 
euide to his thoughts. And very possibly—though this 
is, of course, little more than mere conjecture—it may 
have been during his musings at this time that, with the 
masterly discernment which he ever displayed, he hit 
upon the name “Son of man” for himself, a name which 
was indeed associated with the Messiah-character that he 
was willing to adopt, but at the same time fittingly ex- 
pressed his own consciousness and his own ideas, and 
besides retained for him the modesty which was congenial 
to him. But there is nothing to indicate and everything 
to deny that the Messiah-idea had yet to do directly with 
the definite purpose which he had before him. And 
indeed, as he only knew of the imprisonment of the 
Baptist, and not of his death, the Messiah-character, 
involving as it did the “coming after” John, had not yet 
presented itself for practical consideration. 

What the evidence tells us on the subject is, we may 
say, that he formed a plan not according to the ideas he 
had got from John, but rather according to the opportuni- 
ties which the association with John had now left to him. 
That is to say, what seems to have been the case is that 
at this point he formed the purpose of carrying on a 
ministry similar to John’s, beginning for his following 
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with the few who accompanied him, teaching, however, 
not John’s ideas, but his own. What meets us on reading 
the gospels is, on the one hand, that he appeared after- 
wards away in Galilee, quite removed from the scene of 
John’s ministry, teaching in a very different way from the 
way in which John taught. On the other hand, the 
intimate connection made by all the gospels between his 
ministry and that of John, his own recorded way of 
speaking about John, and the very fact of his ultimately 
being identified in the minds of all his followers with the 
Greater who, “coming after” John, was “ preferred before ” 
him, make us believe that he in some way took up the 
threads of John’s work. These facts together lead us to 
the view just stated regarding the definite purpose which 
he now must have formed. We are believing that a few 
Galileans who had listened to John along with himself 
now adhered to him. In last chapter we found him 
encouraging these few by telling them that while John 
had done the sowing, there was still to be done the reap- 
ing. We can believe these men were becoming more and 
more impressed with his sayings and his whole personality. 
And accordingly it is mnost likely that Jesus now formed the 
purpose of making them the nucleus of a body to receive 
his teaching—not in the part of the country where they then 
were, but in the northern regions to which all belonged. 
His choosing Galilee as the place for carrying out his 
purpose requires little explanation. He could not with 
prudence return to the quarter about the Jordan from 
which he had come. Going, again, to Jerusalem, to which 
he was in every way strange, was as yet out of the ques- 
tion. It was natural for him to go to the part of the 
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country where everything was familiar to him. And his 
intention of doing so was made the more necessary by the 
position of his new friends. Galilee was their country 
also, and doubtless in every way they found it convenient 
now to return to it. 

Such, then, was the definite purpose which Jesus had 
formed. And this purpose he immediately began to carry 
out. He entered Galilee, we can perceive, not as one 
repelled and crushed, but with the eager intention to 
pursue now directly and unaided the Mission which had 
been given him. 

At this point we come within the lines again of the 
narrative in the Synoptic gospels, and we find that Jesus, 
on entering Galilee, did not return to Nazareth, but went 
to a town called CAPERNAUM, situated on the banks of the 
Lake of Gennesaret, or Sea of Galilee, and only a few 
hours’ journey to the east of Nazareth. 

That CAPERNAUM was the starting-point of the ministry 
of Jesus may be set down as certain. The Gospel of Mark 


records this when it is rightly read; for though it speaks 


of Jesus preaching in Galilee before it mentions Caper- 
naum, this is not to be taken as meaning that first he went 
to other places in Galilee and then to Capernaum, but 
simply that Galilee was the scene of his activity in gen- 
eral, and then that Capernaum was the first place he 
came to in particular. The general is first stated, then 
the particular. The Gospel of Matthew, again,—which, as 
regards the beginning of the ministry, varies from Mark 
considerably, suggesting independent information,—puts 
the matter in another way, but quite as decisively. 
“Now when Jesus,” it says, “had heard. that John was 
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cast into prison, he departed into Galilee: And leaving 
Nazareth, he came and dwelt in Capernaum.” 
evidently not to be taken as meaning that he actually, 
at the beginning of his ministry, was in Nazareth, and 
from it went straight to Capernaum, any more than the 
statement in Mark is to be taken as meaning that he 
was first in some other part of Galilee and then in Caper- 


This is 


naum, but is to be taken as meaning that Capernaum, at 
the beginning of his ministry, superseded Nazareth, his 
The Gospel of Luke, 


once more, gives a strange account; but its account 


old home, as the place of his abode. 
points almost as clearly in the same direction. It speaks 
as if he first went to Nazareth; but in giving the events 
that happened at Nazareth, it relates that Jesus said, 
“Ve will surely say unto me this proverb, Physician, heal 
thyself: whatsoever we have heard done in Capernaum, 
do also here in thy country,’ thus indicating that he had 
been at work in Capernaum before he was at Nazareth on 
that occasion, and also suggesting that Capernaum had 
come to be the place with which his ministry was spe- 
cially associated. And finally, we have in this chapter 
detected even the Gospel of John letting slip the same fact, 
even in the midst of its artificial tale, with its contrary 
purport. To Capernaum, then, beyond doubt went Jesus. 

It is not difficult to see the reasons both why he did 
not go to Nazareth, and why he chose to go to Capernaum 
instead. 

For the reason why he did not go to Nazareth on this 
occasion, we must turn again to the Fourth Gospel. In the 
Fourth Gospel account of the journey northward, which 
we had before us in the last chapter, these words occur, 
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“ Now after two days he departed thence, and went into 
Galilee. For Jesus himself testified, that a prophet hath 
no honour in his own country.” Now in reading these 
words, it seems at first sight as if the Evangelist had the 
boldness to maintain that Galilee was not Jesus’s country. 
But on thinking over the matter we shall see that there is 
a better explanation of the words. That Galilee was im 
some sense Jesus’s country is a fact beyond questioning. 
And so, even if we are to believe that the Evangelist did 
mean to convey so unentertainable a notion as that Gali- 
lee was not Jesus’s country, it is too much to believe he 
would actually insert the words on his own account to 
bring out any notion so extravagant. The occurrence of 
the words, accordingly, with no sober meaning, suggests 
that in the original account, which the Evangelist had 
used for his dogmatic chapter, the words were found, their 
original purpose (perhaps already obscured before the 
Evangelist received them) being to give the reason why 
Jesus did not go to Nazareth. This is confirmed by the 
fact that immediately after the Evangelist speaks of 
Jesus as working at Capernaum, though, with his usual 
carelessness about matters of locality, his account sug- 
gests that Jesus did not take the trouble to enter Caper- 
naum, but only worked a miracle there for the sake of a 
man who had come elsewhere to seek him out. 

The reason why he went to Capernaum in particular, 
having given up the thought of Nazareth, we can detect 
in the earliest gospel, if not with certainty, at least with 
what is almost certainty. It was, we may be practically 
certain, because his new friend Simon, and probably others 
of his new friends, belonged to that town. In all prob- 
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ability, indeed, he went to Capernaum invited by Simon, 
with whom it would seem he went to live. 

On his way towards Capernaum his plan for the future 
was, it would seem, so far disclosed to his three special 
associates. They were probably speaking of their fishing 
business, to which naturally they would return. Jesus 
said to them, however, something like this: If you come 
‘with me, “I will make you to become fishers of men.” 
How much they may have promised in response to this 
proposal we cannot tell. In a lengthened and popularised 
account of this incident which we find in Luke, some 
words have been preserved that seem to indicate reluct- 
ance on the part of Simon Peter to associate himself with 
Jesus in a reforming undertaking, on the ground of per- 
sonal unfitness. We see, however, clearly enough the fact 
that they all three entered the town with Jesus at least 
in full friendship and sympathy. 

The time of this happening can be pretty certainly 
specified. Scholars—reasoning from the mention of John 
the Baptist in Josephus on the one side, and the time of 
the recall of Pilate from charge over Judea, also men- 
tioned there, on the other side—have fixed the death of 
Jesus to the spring of the year 35. As, then, the early 
gospels give only scope for a year’s ministry or thereby, 
the event now before us must have happened in the year 
34. It is further fixed to the spring of that year by the 
story of Jesus, evidently just a little time after the begin- 
ning of the ministry, walking among the ripe corn; and 
this is confirmed by our own reading of the fourth chapter 
of John, in which we have seen that in his journey north- 
ward to begin the ministry, he spoke of it being “four 
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months” till harvest. Hurry marks all the movements 
in the ministry of Jesus, as the gospels clearly tell of 
them. It is according to this that the time of his leaving 
Nazareth to join the Baptist has been determined above 
as being about the beginning of this same year 34; and 
according to this we can now believe that the entry of 
Jesus and his associates into Capernaum took place not 
more than three or four months at the longest from the 
time he had left Nazareth to go south. 

About the place Capernaum itself, little is known from 
contemporary history; but from the gospels themselves 
it has been concluded that 1t was a town of some size and 
prosperity. It was situated on the Lake of Gennesareth, 
which at that time, according to Josephus the historian, 
was a lake affording different kinds of fish, and having 
ships in it, surrounded by a beautiful and fruitful country. 
Into a prosperous oriental town, on the side of a maeni- 
ficent lake, in the spring-time of the year 34 of our 
reckoning, we are to conceive Jesus and his companions 
entering. 

It is certainly both a solemn and a pathetic spectacle 
that is presented to our reflection in this entry of Jesus 
into Capernaum. When we remember that the return 
journey to Galilee, although it did have an independent 
purpose, was in some measure occasioned by the sight 
of failure, and in a way the participation in failure; 
when we remember that all Jesus had gained by his 
journey to the south was the adherence of a few, perhaps 
no more than three or four, men, along with some prac- 
tical ideas which as yet he had not put to trial; and when 
thus we discern that the return from Judza, to which he 
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had gone with his great aim before him, must have been 
accompanied by the disappointed feeling that on coming 
back to Galilee he was no further forward than when he 
left it—this entry into Capernaum must appear to us 
something in most solemn contrast to the superb triumph 
of Jesus’s name and ministry in after-years, as well as 
excite in us a reverent sympathy for the august Subject 
of these reminiscences. We have before us a beginning 
of a ministry in absolute littleness. We have before us 
the historical reality represented by the bold figures of 
the infancy-story in the Gospel of Luke—the being re- 
fused admission to the inn; the stable, and the manger. 
The spectacle has, indeed, if not quite a bright side, still 
a side with brightness shining on it. Such is brought 
about by the fact of it having been spring-time, through 
which Jesus must have felt a sustaining and something of 
‘an inspiring from the natural world around him, along 
with the fact of the growing devotion of be it but three 
human beings, which would combine with the spring to 
cheer and speak of hope. But taking these things fully 
into account, we still must have our wonder and awe 
appealed to and our sympathies moved as we contemplate 
Jesus, with the little band of companions in whose charge 
he has meanwhile placed himself, entering as an unknown 
traveller the streets of a busy town, with the aim of 
making its men and women his disciples. 


Pca rede al 


THE MINISTRY IN GALILEE 


CHAPTER V. 
GOOD TIDINGS OF GREAT JOY TO ALL PEOPLE. 


THE supernaturalness—in the best sense of that word— 
which truly is to be seen in the life of Jesus makes an 
almost complete appearance in miniature in the events 
of the beginning of the ministry at Capernaum. <A 
supernaturalness consisting in the power of Spirit, as 
personified in Jesus, to command surrounding hfe, must 
already, to any sympathetic reader of the foregoing pages, 
be showing itself as having belonged to Jesus, and will 
still further reveal itself as we proceed. This super- 
naturalness may be said to have assumed a condensed 
or abridged form in the events which are now to engage 
our attention. The more simply we now run over these 
events the better. The passage in the Gospel of Mark mx. i, 21-5, 
which relates them is the most history-like of all parts of 
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the gospels. We have but to reproduce it in modern 
language, filling up details from the other two early 
gospels. And if this be faithfully done, then there must 
appear to the reader a taking command by the Spirit of 
Jesus of the life at Capernaum in the year 34, which is 
an epitome of the ascendancy soon after to be begun, in 
which the whole world would begin to come into sub- 


jection to him. 


Jesus—as we may learn from thoughtfully reading the 
Gospel of Mark—on entering Capernaum became the 
euest of Simon Peter. In a very short time there was 
procured for him an opportunity to address the people 
of the town in a synagogue. He did address the people— 
once and probably more than once; and principally by 
means of his addresses, but partly also through accom- 
panying actions, he became in a few days a popular 
centre of enthusiasm. 

For us the first and most important question to answer 
is, What were the ideas which Jesus now communicated 
to the people at Capernaum ? 

There is no answer to this question to be found in the 
account in Mark— palpably for the very reason of its 
historical honesty. Of this first preaching no careful 
report would be made, because there were none who yet 
knew the importance of the preacher. The gospel ac- 
count, accordingly, shows its trustworthiness in its very 
refraining from supplying us with anything like a report. 
And thus, indeed, we must expect for our question no 
answer which will give us particular details. We get, 
however, an indication which will enable us ourselves 
to learn what must have been the drift of this first 
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preaching of Jesus, and what, in brief, were those ideas 
which Jesus had come forth to communicate, and now did 
communicate, from sayings that have been preserved from 
his utterances in general. The Gospel of Mark gives us 
a sentence which professes to sum up the first preaching 
of Jesus; and the gospels of Matthew and Luke give each 
of them a sample discourse from his general preaching. 
When we consider the solidity of thought and the power 
of enthusiasm which appear in Jesus, we shall believe 
that all the outpourings of his mind must have contained 
essentially the same ideas, and that one or a few samples 
will tell us of all his addresses, and especially of the first 
that he spoke after long years of silence. And we can 
hold to this even though it is to be admitted that much 
of the teaching to be found in the sample discourses was 
in all likelihood given, as we find it, not in public dis- 
courses, but in private conversation with the disciples. 
The ideas themselves are of such a nature that we cannot 
believe he would express them only to a hmited audience. 
So that those sample discourses which the gospels of 
Matthew and Luke put into our possession—along with 
the sentence in the Gospel of Mark—are as valuable for 
the purpose of telling us what were the ideas which 
Jesus communicated in his first preaching in Capernaum, 
or what was the drift of his first addresses, as a report of 
the addresses themselves would have been. 

The summing-up sentence of the Gospel of Mark is in 
these words: “ Now after that John was put in prison, 
Jesus came into Galilee, preaching the gospel of the 
kingdom of God, And saying, The time is fulfilled, and 
the kingdom of God is at hand: repent ye, and believe the 
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gospel.” We must cut away for our purpose from this 
sentence the last clause “repent ye, and believe the 
gospel,” as there is strong reason for doubting whether 
this clause was, either literally or in substance, really 
uttered by Jesus. As for the “believe the gospel,” the 
connection discovered by scholars between the evangelist 
Mark and the apostle Paul rouses the suspicion that this 
setting forth at the-very start of the idea of believing the 
Gospel—the favourite idea of the apostle Paul—had its 
origin in the influence of Paul on the Evangelist’s own 
way of expressing himself, rather than in the history of 
Jesus. And even if Jesus did use the word “gospel” 
(evangelion = good news) in this first preaching, there is 
so ttle evidence of his using it in his teaching in general, 
that it is most simple to conclude that he merely quoted 
it from the prophet Isaiah as a general description of his 
own ideas, and did not employ it for any definite idea; so 
that we get no light from it beyond what the passage in 
Isaiah, from which it is quoted, may bring. The Gospel 
indeed—that is, the Good News—is the proper title for 
us to give to this first teaching of Jesus, as we shall find 
its character will show. And the Gospel, or Good News, 
is rightly used by followers of Jesus as a name for his 
whole religion, and for his ideas in general. But, all 
things considered, we cannot be sure of his using the name 
in his first preaching, or take it as a safe word from which 
to deduce his ideas. Then as to the call to “repent” or 
change, this is evidently an idea of the Baptist, and, as we 
have already seen, can be shown from the later teaching 
of Jesus to have been not a favourite idea with him, 
What remains to us of the sentence is that Jesus preached 
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the kingdom of God, and that he said that it was at 
hand. 

The kingdom of God undoubtedly Jesus preached, and 
he said that it was at hand. 

And yet it is at once to be said that in neither the 
presentation of this conception of the kingdom of God, 
nor in the saying that it was “at hand,’ is the true 
essence of Jesus’s teaching to be found. No, we shall 
find that his ideas were far, far richer, and his title to be 
the supreme authority in religion far, far greater, than 
this summing-up sentence of the Gospel of Mark would 
indicate. 

The Gospel of Mark in this sentence has preserved the 
mere material without the life, or the husk without the 
fruit. That is to say, the conception of the kingdom of 
God is to be looked at as a setting for the ideas of Jesus, 
or a category through which he helped to make them clear 
to his own mind and to convey them to the minds of his 
countrymen. It had the same use for him as we have 
seen the Messiah-idea had. Only he fixed his thoughts 
and sayings more to it than to that other, as it kept 
his own personality more in the background. That God 
would one day set up a kingdom had been a popular 
religious notion among the Israelite people for centuries 
before the time of Jesus. It had had its origin in the 
strength of the religious consciousness of the old prophets. 
It had been provided by the prophets as a new hope to 
take the place of the disappointed expectation of the 
Israelite nation being maintained as a chosen people 
under the Divine government. Thus in a way the hope 
of a kingdom of God was a mere commonplace of Israelite 
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religious faith. And further, it had been stated expressly 
in the Book of Daniel, which can be seen plainly to have 
been a book with which Jesus was familiar. All that 
Jesus, therefore, did in regard to the conception was to 
adopt it to serve his own ideas, and to say it was going to 
be soon realised—in the same free and inexact way in 
which he said the expectation that “Elias must first 
come” had been realised—namely, by the life of John 
the Baptist, who had not literally been Elias at all. 

Why he thus adopted the conception, we may anticipate 
matters well enough to see. It was the conception which, 
in the common way of looking at things of his people and 
time, represented the general conception of an ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF RELIGION, or of the Divine Presence becoming a 
real centre of attention. Jesus, in the strength of his own 
religious consciousness, proclaimed an establishment of 
religion through his own means. He accordingly laid 
hold of this conception which, for himself and others, 
meant an establishment of religion, and by saying that 
it was about to be realised, proclaimed that a new estab- 
lishment of religion would be begun. His claim to be 
able to bring about this establishment of religion consisted 
in his having IDEAS OF HIS OWN, which he had power to 
make recognised, and in the fact that the recognising of 
these ideas was what was needed to bring about an estab- 
lishment of religion. These ideas of his own were only 
vaguely hinted at, and in no full way expressed, by the 
phrase or conception of the kingdom of God, which only 
meant with him the establishment of religion which the 
making known his ideas would lead to. 

It must be emphatically stated here that the conception 
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of the kingdom of God had no more to do with the teaching 
of Jesus than this performing the service of helping him 
to express and enforce his own ideas, and indeed that it 
cannot be looked at as having for ourselves even that 
value of expressing his ideas. In other words, it must 
be maintained that Jesus’s ideas were quite different 
ideas from the ideas involved in this conception, that 
they were only brought by accident into connection with 
this conception, and that they could have been expressed, 
and can now be best expressed, without thinking of this 
conception. The importance of taking up such a position 
emphatically hes in this, that the true centre of religious 
knowledge and interest is not in any mere object of hope 
in the future as distinct from the past, but is an eternal 
overruling, which must be conceived as prevailing in all 
ages. eligion is deprived of its place as a rational 
interest—let alone the place which is due to it of the 
supreme rational interest—when its object of attention 
is narrowed down to the future as opposed to the past. 
All the great sciences—and religious knowledge at the 
head of them—have to do with the eternal. So that if 
it were to be found that Jesus had really centred his 
religious teaching on a merely future establishment of 
religion or future time of human welfare in general, 
such as the conception of the kingdom of God naturally 
implied, it would have to be said he had not the com- 
manding—let alone unique—erasp of religion which we 
shall see he really had. In a broad and scientific view, 
the only thing in the domain of fact that can be called 
the kingdom of God is the eternal rule of God—the rule 
of God of yesterday, to-day, to-morrow, and always. The 
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Israelite hope of a coming kingdom of God was a narrow 
hope, conditioned by their own circumstances, and partiy 
false. There will be in fact no direct realisation of it. 
Its only realisation will be in the general quickening of 
religious knowledge and feeling which will come with 
ordinary growth. If Jesus had preached nothing of. 
greater value than this Israelite narrow hope for the 
future, he would not have been, as he really was, the 
Son of man that was too great to be merely a son of 
Israel. Fortunately, however, there is, for thoughtfulness 
when it really faces the matter, no questioning as to the 
fact that Jesus’s ideas far transcended the conception of 
the kingdom of God. Sayings with other ideas far greater 
have been preserved and ascribed to him. These are 
ideas of such a kind that they could have no other source 
than in genius. Setting them, therefore, opposite to the 
conception now before us, there is no question as to which 
side shows us what was working in the mind of Jesus 
and forcing itself into expression. On the one side we 
have what we recognise at once as a popular conception ; 
on the other side we have what is the evident outcome 
of an individual mind. In the sayings on this other side, 
and not in that sentence from the Gospel of Mark which 
we set opposite to them, we are to find the ideas that were 
the outcome of Jesus’s individual self and formed the 
essential part of his teaching. To anticipate what these 
sayings were, we may run over such sayings as those 
regarding little children, those regarding the valuing of 
man by God, those regarding life above and beyond this 
world, and those regarding the experience of heathens 
and outcasts showing often greater goodness than the 
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professedly religious. These are enough to assure us 
that the ideas of Jesus, the enthusiasm of Jesus, and the 
whole interest of Jesus, are not to be looked for in any 
conception or phrase that would suggest him to have been 
a mere revolutionary or utopian. 

There is greater importance to be attributed to Jesus’s 
proclaiming that the kingdom of God was “at hand”; 
that is to say, as we are interpreting that proclamation, 
that he himself would bring about a new establishment 
of religion. That proclamation was a prediction made 
on the strength of his self-consciousness, and it has been 
fulfilled. Many as have been the misunderstandings of 
Jesus and his teaching, there is no doubt that from his 
time religion has become, broadly speaking, established 
as a new power in the world. But even when we rec- 
ognise this, our chief interest will not be so much in the 
mere proclamation of this triumph of religion through 
Jesus, as in the particular ideas of Jesus and the par- 
ticular enthusiasms of Jesus which made him able to 
give the power to religion in which it did triumph. To 
the real ideas of Jesus, therefore, which have so far eluded 
our search, we must still press on. We have learned 
from the Gospel of Mark what was the setting which 
Jesus’s ideas had assumed; for what the ideas were in 
themselves we have to proceed to the Gospels of Matthew 
and of Luke. 

There is provided to our hands a reliable statement of 
the IDEAS OF JESUS in the famous SERMON ON THE Mount. 
And our grasp of them is made the more complete when 
we compare with the Sermon on the Mount other sayings 
reported throughout the first three gospels, and especially 
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thé collection given in the sixth chapter of Luke, which 
we can appropriately call the SERMON ON THE PLAIN. 

The notion that the Sermon on the Mount, as we have 
have it, 1s one complete discourse of Jesus, preached by 
him from a mountain, vanishes at the first thoughtful 
consideration of the matter. The question what historical 
reality there is at the back of the words in verse 1 of the 
fifth chapter of Matthew, will be considered in a later 
chapter. It is now, however, to be said that the origin 
of ascribing the whole discourse as it reads in Matthew 
to a mountain, is principally to be traced to the doctrinal 
imagination of the first Christians. The Israelites had 
long lived in the belief that their ancient law had been 
given to earth by God from a mountain. When, there- 
fore, the Christian faith superseded the ancient faith in 
the minds of many Israelites, the belief grew that God 
had come to earth again, and, again standing above men 
on a mountain, had given them a new law. This course 
of doctrinal thought can be seen quite plainly in these 
words in the Epistle to the Hebrews: “For ye are not 
come unto the mount that might be touched, and that 
burned with fire, nor unto blackness, and darkness, and 
tempest, And the sound of a trumpet, and the voice of 
words; which voice they that heard entreated that the 
word should not be spoken to them any more: . . . ‘But 
ye are come unto Mount Sion, and unto the city of the 
living God, the heavenly Jerusalem, and to an innumer- 
able company of angels, To the general-assembly and 
church of the first-born, which are written in heaven, 
and to God the Judge of all, and to the spirits of just 
men made perfect, and to Jesus the mediator of the new 
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covenant, and to the blood of sprinkling, that speaketh 
better things than that of Abel.” It is just a step further 
in the mystical thought to be seen in this passage that 
is to be detected in the First Gospel, when, in giving 
a sample collection of the teachings of Jesus, it declares 
they were delivered from a mountain. And so we can 
understand how we find in the Third Gospel a collection of 
sayings almost the same—even in the order of their occur- 
rence—but having a different setting of time and place. 
The third evangelist gives his sample discourse as having 
been delivered not at the beginning of Jesus’s ministry, 
but at the time of sending out the disciples. And cer- 
tainly if the discourses of the two evangelists had been 
taken from any one speech of Jesus, that one speech 
would more likely have belonged to the later time than 
the earlier, seeing that at the earlier time Jesus’s hearers 
would not yet be the length of carefully noting his say- 
ings. The historical truth of the matter is likely, as we 
shall see, that parts of the collections were taken down 
from some speeches of Jesus delivered about the time 
to which Luke ascribes the whole. But what is impor- 
tant at this point to notice is that the third evangelist 
brings Jesus, as uttering the discourse, down from the 
mountain to the plain. “He came down with them, and 
stood in the plain,’ we read. What we are to understand 
by this is principally that the evangelist Luke, with a 
keen perception of the spirit of Jesus’s teaching, felt there 
was something wrong in placing it, like the old Jewish 
law, away above men as a thing merely given them to 
obey, and saw that it was teaching which, in its tone 
of sympathy and encouragement, suggested God coming 
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down to help men themselves to live pure and generous 
lives. For us both the settings have a value—an ideal- 
istic value. We must recognise that the teaching of Jesus 
stands still high up above us in its unique purity and 
power; and we must also recognise that it comes down 
into the hearts of the humblest of us in its perfect 
sympathy and care. But looking at the historical detail 
of the matter, the collections must be believed to have 
been gathered from several speeches of Jesus, and for us 
now they are to be accepted as informing us what must 
have been the general thoughts of those first addresses 
delivered by him in the synagogue at Capernaum. 

The sample discourses ring with two words. The one 
is FATHER; the other is BROTHER, or, as the case may 
be, SISTER. They are full of two eternal truths. The 
one is the Fatherly relation of God to men; the other 
is the purpose, in men’s receiving life, that they should 
be brothers and sisters to each other. The one is the 
truth of the znfinite care of God for man; the other is 
the truth of the wfinite responsibility of man to man. 
With those two truths or those two words in our minds 
—or with the passages (Matt. vi. 19-34 and x. 29-31, also 
similar passages in Luke) which tell of the one, and the 
passages (Luke vi. 27-38 and Matt. v. 21-48) which tell of 
the other before us—we can, with a sufficient exactness 
for our purpose, bring before us what Jesus preached to * 
the people at Capernaum. 

He told them, we can gather, of a Care extended over 
them which had begun with their lives and would never 
end. This care was—according to his mind, and most 
likely according to his definite utterances at this time 
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—so wide that the birds and the flowers might be said_ 


to be included in it, though, as they were of limited 
value, it was for them of limited duration, whereas for 
men and women, who were of indefinitely greater value, 
it knew no limits at all. It was so complete, too, that 
if they would but think of it they could put away all 
anxiety for the future, and let the morrow ever “take 
thought for the things of itself.” And as for the depth 
and the intensity of this Care, to describe this his fancy 
went—most likely in these first addresses, but certainly 
in some of his utterances—further than that of any poet 
describing a mother’s affection for her child or a maiden’s 
adoration of her lover; for what has come down to us 
of his sayings with respect to this is that it was such 
as to number the very hairs of the head. But also, while 
the Care was thus like human love made ever so much 
ereater, it had at the same time one characteristic in 
which it soared away completely from human parallels 
as ordinarily seen and judged, and that was that it chose 
always as its special objects the souls most abandoned 
for the time by what makes life happy. It was a Care 
most of all for the mourner, the poor, and the hungry, 
and even for the unthankful and the evil. 

This teaching, we can see, had its origin in the fact 
that Jesus himself both had a keen sense that perceived 
‘the Divine Presence and also was conscious of a relation 
of perfect oneness with that Presence. God ever and 
everywhere present had been the object of his knowledge. 
That God was he perceived, and what God was he per- 
ceived. And he had learned, through thus just perceiving 
what was there beside him, that God was all care and 
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consideration—for himself certainly, but also for all beings 
that breathe and think. And evidently there was nothing 
in Jesus that could disturb the assurance that came with 
this perception. He had no habit of minute analysing to 
prompt him to explain away the glory of what he per- 
ceived. Nor had he, on the other side, any overweening 
sense of moral abasement to make him feel shut out from 
expecting the blessings which that glory promised. His 
heart was evidently purer than is the case with other men, 
and his remembrance not touched with shame. But there 
was more than this that prevented him, as a man, from 
having a despairing feeling of moral abasement. There 
was his consciousness that both himself and all thinking 
beings were outcomes of the very life of the Divine Pres- 
ence, so that there was in them what could yet show them 
worthy of the celestial Care which he perceived. 

He told the people also, we can say, of a purpose in 
their own existence which was no less than this, that as 
God cared for them, they were to come to care for others. 
The motive of their every thought, he brought out, if they 
lived as they ought to live, was to be care, pure care, 
uninfluenced by any other feeling or notion. As God 
loved, forgave, and was kind, they were to love, forgive, 
and be kind. Adopting an ancient saying in the name 
of God, “Ye shall be holy: for I the Lord your God am 
holy,” he enriched this from his own fresh knowledge of 
God into, “Be ye . . . merciful, as your Father also is 
merciful,” and he gave this as what properly. would be the 
sole motive-power in a human life. He pointed out that 
men should cease to need detailed prohibitions of this and 
that. They should change, he pointed out, from slaves of 
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the Sovereign Power to children of the Sovereign Power, 
and substitute for every “Thou shalt not” the responsible 
feeling of a brother or a sister. 

This teaching also, we can see, had its source in the fact 
that Jesus perceived the Divine Presence and was conscious 
of a relation of perfect oneness with it. His perception of 
God and his consciousness of relationship to God told not 
only of the care of God for man, but also of what is indeed 
just the developing of that same truth, the care being so 
great that it would make man live the life of God. And 
every indication gives the lie to the notion afterwards to 
be entertained by his followers, that he claimed this re- 


lationship for himself but denied it to others. The thought. 


is quite the other way both in the Sermon on the Mount 
and in the Sermon on the Plain. Jesus’s great intelligence 
saw the matter in a way vastly removed from that of dog- 
matic systems. All, he quite plainly thought and said, 
had the calling of brothers and sisters and the duty of 
brothers and sisters. He did, indeed, claim a special 
relation to God, but it was only the relation of a prophet 
who held it for the sake of others. He did claim special 
greatness, and perhaps special purity ; but the specialness, 
as he claimed vt, was of a kind that time and the awakening 
of man’s true nature would ever be breaking down. For 
Jesus, evidently, the world contained God and His children 
—nothing more, except those evil powers which were to 
fall before the power of these two. 

The two circles of ideas thus indicated, which, as already 
suggested, can be summed up in the two words father and 
brother, were, we can see, united both in Jesus’s own mind 
and in his teaching into ONE IDEA for the explaining of 
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human life—namely, that every thinking being born into 
this world is born a unit, never again to lose individuality 
in the Eternal Life of God. To Jesus each new individual 
stepped at the moment of birth within not one but two 
worlds—the one this most easily seen world, from which 
each soon must vanish, but the other a less easily seen 
world, in which each will for ever live and grow. And 
his practical exhortation, which was the outcome of this 
central idea, we may conceive as very likely to have taken 
form in this first preaching at Capernaum, in words almost 
the same as those grand words in our possession, “ Lay 
not up for yourselves treasures upon earth, where moth 
and rust doth corrupt, and where thieves break through 
and steal: But lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven, 
where neither moth nor rust doth corrupt, and where 
thieves do not break through nor steal.” 

These were the ideas which, as surely as almost anything 
in the past is sure, were the ideas expressed by Him who 
has shown himself to have been the greatest power in the 
world of mankind. These were the ideas which formed 
the essential part of Jesus’s thought and teaching. These 
were the ideas which, burning within his mind, had made 
him conscious of his princely calling in Nazareth. And 
these are the ideas which for us are now to tell what 
Jesus was and what he taught. 

It is indeed to be added that there was a less ethereal 
element in his preaching, which was necessitated by the 
fact of there being old doctrine around him which his 
masterly understanding of religious matters made him 
hate and demand to have cleared away. There was a 
polemical element in his teaching. He began what was 
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to grow into a war between him and the scribes and the 
Pharisees. The self-assertive disputations indeed in the 
Fourth Gospel, put in the mouth of Jesus as against “the 
Jews,” must be said to be unhistorical, as they are not only 
quite unlifelike, but also in complete contradiction to every- 
thing about Jesus in the earlier gospels. And the indica- 
tions in the earlier gospels in general, point to the fact that 
it was only at the end of his ministry that he took up a 
directly aggressive position in relation to the “scribes and 
Pharisees.” But that even in his early preaching he in some 
way attacked the accepted religious teachers of his time 
is certain, if it were for nothing more than the way they 
turned against him. He did not, we may say certainly, 
at this earlier time go the length of directly attacking the 
teachers ; but he struck in a way that could not be mis- 
taken at their system. Jesus, most likely at this very 
time in Capernaum, as he preached to the people the 
kingdom of God, and told them the truths that needed 
to be recognised in order to bring the kingdom of God, 
also said they would not be worthy to enter the kingdom 
of God unless their righteousness would “exceed the 
righteousness of the scribes and Pharisees.” 

The manner of his preaching we can only in part be 
certain of. Whether in these first addresses even he 
employed the simple stories which have come to be called 
parables, or stated the great truths in the terse form in 
which we find them in the sample discourses, we cannot 
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To all this teaching Jesus began at once to show cor- 
responding actions. He began himself to do actions in 
relation to the people around that were kind as the 
heavenly Father is kind. And these actions proceeded 
on a faith that God would fill up, in His care, what 
human limitations left yet imperfect. Of the detail of 
what he did in this way we are given these facts: That 
he in some way cured of a fever the mother of Simon’s 
wife; that when he was preaching, a man suffering from 
some nervous malady interrupted him, and that he called 
out to the man, and through his “ authority ” silenced the 
interruption; and that, following up these two actions, he 
healed others of diseases, and exercised his authority in 
calming other troubled minds. 

It is of great importance for us to notice that these 
good actions were accomplished through purely human 
means. The question of “miracle” must be sternly dealt 
with, alike by the searcher after historical truth and by the 
real enthusiast for religion. It can be seen by thought- 
ful reading of the gospels that Jesus himself disliked the 
popular notion of his actions that called them miraculous 
in the sense of magical; and had they been miraculous in 
this sense, they would have been without the real im- 
portance they possess for us. What we are fortunate in 
being able to see in them is that they were simple out- 
comes of his own teaching regarding the sonship of man 
to God and the duty of man to act like God; and this 
they could not have been had they made use of means 
essentially different from those granted to ordinary human 
beings. We are to be thankful, then, that scholars have 
been able to show that these actions of Jesus were not 
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miraculous except in the sense that the whole world is 
full of wonder, and that now one man and again another 
shows some special faculty or other given him for his 
brethren’s sake. The first chapter of Mark tells, in the 
language of Jesus’s people and time, of really human 
actions. As for the silencing the hysterical man, and the 
other actions similar to that, which in the language of the 
time are described as casting out demons—it can be seen 
from the gospels that in general belief the casting out of 
demons was a power possessed by various people, and not 
confined to Jesus; and the historian Josephus tells of the 
power having been possessed by some as confidently as 
the evangelists tell of it in regard to Jesus. And as for 
the curing Simon’s mother-in-law and the other actions 
similar to that, there is nothing in the simple account of 
Mark to take them out of the sphere of human actions. 
Jesus evidently had a power of healing according to the 
ways of healing of his time. The faith he aroused evi- 
dently had much to do with it; and in his later acts, in 
which, according to the gospels, immediate relief from 
serious suffering was gained, this faith was likely in some 
cases the sole factor. But that Jesus may have used 
specific remedies to a small extent, is neither itself im- 
probable nor inadmissible from the gospel accounts; and 
in this first act, the curing of Simon’s mother-in-law, 
there was, it is most likely, some particular remedy 
employed as well as some good practical advice given, 
which would both work along with the faith aroused 
by the commanding stranger that had entered the house. 
Jesus’s good acts, then, made use of human means; and, 
it may be added, they were performed within human 
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conditions. They brought no clean sweep of suffering 
and death; they only had relation to some few human 
beings with whom his ordinary life brought him into 
contact, and even for them had only a temporary and 
relative effect. 

And now, having cleared away the mischievous notion 
of miracle in the sense of magic, we can go on to see 
what was really special in these actions of Jesus. They 
had two very important special characteristics, which can 
be described as miraculous if that word be only given its 
derivative meaning of wonderful. First, Jesus showed in 
these actions a unique and worshipful personal power. 
This is described to us in the Gospel of Mark in the 
words that tell of the impression he made on the people; 
and the words convey the facts to us through their very 
simplicity. “He taught them,’ we read, “as one that 
had authority, and not as the scribes;” and again, “ And 
they were all amazed, insomuch that they questioned 
among themselves, saying, What thing is this? what new 
doctrine is this? for with authority commandeth he even 
the unclean spirits, and they do obey him.” The good 
actions of Jesus in general, and these first actions now 
before us in particular, proceeded from a powerful mind 
—powerful in both intelligence, enthusiasm, and will; 
and this was the secret of their success. This was what 
urged Jesus to take known means to ensure success. 
This, too, was what made him have a command over the 
nervous — so-called possessed by demons— by his very 
manner. And this was what aroused on the part of the 
sufferers a faith in Jesus, so as to cause an assertion of 
the spirits of the sufferers themselves against their own 
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weaknesses. The other special quality of these actions 
was that they were done in the name of religion. ‘They 
were done, in Jesus’s confident tone of authority, as 
instances of that kindness which, according to Jesus’s 
teaching, is the Ruling Force in the universe. In this 
way also Jesus was a physician of a special sort; but in 
this speciality other physicians who are his disciples 
may imitate him. 

In a few days we learn there was an immense popular 
movement of recognition of Jesus. This was simply 
brought about by the facts which we have been follow- 
ing. Jesus, endowed with a unique power and a unique 
purity of nature, and having acquired a true knowledge 
of the most important of all realities, had had oppor- 
tunity of becoming known to a number of ordinary 
human beings through teaching and through action; and 
the result was that they rose up in enthusiasm and 
admiration of him. 

We notice, indeed, in critically looking at this response 
of the people of Capernaum, the working of the common 
laws according to which the less essential powers seem 
to make more impression than the more essential. No 
doubt what first arrested these people was not so much 
Jesus's teaching as his seeming to be able to cast out 
the demons. No doubt, also, in his teaching, what first 
arrested them was not the matter so much as the manner, 
as the account plainly tells. No doubt, also, even in the 
matter the real creations of his genius did not carry them 
away so much as the repeating of the familiar-sounding 
phrase “the kingdom of God,” and the proclaiming with 
force and fire that it was “at hand.” But also a great 
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part of the way he made with them—and almost all of 
the lasting position he held with them—was attained 
through those sweet simple truths which no human being 
can ever fail to be affected by. And even allowing that 
the less important elements helped forward the movement, 
we must take human nature as it is, and we can see here 
God overruling human nature and making it respond to 
what is good, where it does not itself fully know what 
it is responding to. 

Such sudden success profoundly affected the sensitive 
spirit of Jesus, and he withdrew out of notice, to com- 
mune with the Divine Presence that had inspired him. 
He was not allowed to remain long alone. Simon, joyful 
at the great position attained by him whom he had begun 
to love, went after him with the others, and said to him, 
“ All men seek for thee.” He did not, however, need to 
be urged to what he knew was his mission. He answered 
Simon and the others that he must go round some of 
the other towns and preach in them also. He did go 
accordingly, followed in all likelihood not only by Peter, 
Andrew, James, and John, but by others who had become 
interested in him at Capernaum; and the most notable 
event that seems to have happened in the little journey 
was that he showed the greatness of his soul by touching 
and showing kindness to a man afflicted with leprosy. 
The journey seems to have been otherwise little marked; 
and altogether it is to be looked at as a tentative rather 
than a missionary movement. Jesus soon returned to 
Capernaum, where he had still his initiatory work to 
build up. 
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The mission was begun. Jesus’s “candle” was set 
on a “candlestick.” And though it has been subjected 
to many a rough handling on the part of awkward friends 
as well as of enemies, it still burns, through the mercy 
of God, for our guidance and our delight, as we have 
learned it burned for the people of Capernaum. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


THE CONTINUED MINISTRY OF JESUS, AND THE RESISTANCE 
OF THE ESTABLISHED TEACHERS. 


Soon after the return of Jesus to Capernaum he seems 
to have entered on something of a regular ministry, 
which lasted a number of weeks—from the spring of 
the year 34 to the late summer. It was a ministry 
continuing as his ministry had hitherto been, made up 
of kind actions on the one side, and teaching regarding 
the kind God on the other side. At first it was attended 
by popular excitement, and had its chief importance 
in the eyes of the public, in that it was accompanied 
by the healing of diseases. But later it settled into 
being a quiet ministry of instruction, through improv- 
ing conversation and public addresses. And we can 
see plainly enough Jesus’s wish to have his ministry 
assume this quieter and, at the same time, more widely 
valuable character. As it is suggestively told in the 
Gospel of Mark, he withdrew from the turmoil of the 
town and the crowd of believers in his healing powers, 
and taught “by the seaside.” His wish, we can perceive, 
was not to have his work too. much associated with heal- 
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ings from his own person, which were but temporary at 
the best, but rather to have it known as a work of teach- 
ing regarding that everlasting healing which, according 
to his mind, was being accomplished, through time, for 
all by the Heavenly Care that cared for all. The open 
air was the surrounding in best agreement with such 
teaching; the murmur of the sea sounded in harmony 
with it; and the summer sunshine in quietness looked 
approval of it. Jesus withdrew as soon as he could 
to the shore of the Lake of Gennesaret, and there enforced 
the truths of a free and rational religion, standing on the 
beach or sitting in some boat, amidst the congenial sur- 
roundings of clear sky and rippling water. 

We are impelled to ask, from more than mere curiosity, 
what were the outer conditions of Jesus’s life during this 
ministry—when we think how this ministry comes the 
nearest of all Jesus’s action to that. quiet and settled 
kind of ministry which is required of most of those who 
among ourselves wish to be special ministers of Jesus. 
But we get only a very partial answer to this question. 
From various indications, it seems more than likely that 
Jesus had a fixed ‘dwelling in Capernaum at this time. 
This may have been still the house of Peter, or it may 
have been, as some scholars think, a house he had secured 
for himself. Beyond the fact of his having had this 
fixed abode, we can find out little about his outer life at 
this time. Conjecture may suppose that he had come 
from Nazareth with means sufficient to maintain himself 
in comfort for a time. Fancy may add that no doubt 
the entertaining by those who became interested in him 
would make his supporting himself the easier. And our 
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faith, well grounded on the sure indications of his character, 
will assure us that, in any way of the matter, he was 
living in dignified independence. But what exactly were 
the circumstances of his life we cannot tell. The state 
of the evidence, indeed, seems to preach to us the lesson 
of his own life and words, that the important thing in 
all cases is not what are the circumstances in which one 
is placed, but how does one live in the circumstances ? 
The circumstances of Jesus’s short settled ministry are 
only vaguely to be deseried; how he lived in them is to 
be read by us quite plainly. 

One accompaniment of his ministry which is to engage 
our attention in this chapter, began soon and never left 
it. That was the resistance to him of established teachers,. 
who believed they knew better about the subjects of God 
and goodness than he did. ‘The ordinary religious author- 
ities of the time—the scribes, or expounders of the Law, 
and the Pharisees, or party of enthusiasts for the traditional 
religious faith—rose in opposition to Jesus. They had 
been stung, no doubt, by his attacks on their system in 
his first addresses. They had been waiting to learn more 
of him in no friendly attitude. And now in his life 
and conduct they began to find points on which to attack 
him, with the view of undermining his influence on the 
people. The points they thus laid hold of deserve our 
careful attention, as, both in themselves and in the 
way Jesus defended them, they tell of a boldness and 
commandingness of spirit that will make the thought- 
ful and critical, as honestly as the superstitious, call him 
divine. 

For the facts of what took place we are, as mostly 
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hitherto, in the main dependent on the Gospel of Mark. 
This gospel presents us with four special narratives— 
the last a double one, containing two incidents bringing 
out the same point—evidently strung together with an 
intelligent purpose, but at the same time carrying with 
them all the signs of historical truth. The other two 
early gospels only confirm the narratives, through giving 
the same materials more loosely joined together. The 
Fourth Gospel, however—through that more reserved 
acceptance of its statements which alone we have been 
allowing ourselves—gives us an important filling up of 
our historical picture. 

As the fourth chapter of John has evidently been built 
up from a lost. narrative of the journey from Jordan to 
Galilee, so the main part of the fifth chapter has evi- 
dently been built up from a lost narrative of the same 
events as are related in the second chapter of Mark. 
Important points of similarity between the two accounts 
have been, one and another, recognised by advanced 
scholars. Both begin with the record of a healing act 
of Jesus, though that of the Fourth Gospel has become 
changed in every detail, and bears indeed all the marks 
of a later unhistorical account, localising the act at 
Jerusalem instead of in Galilee, and presenting us in 
general with what is as much a fairy tale as a story of 
Jesus. Then we come abruptly to the same words in 
both narratives—verse 9 in Mark and verse 8 in John. 
Then we find in verse 14 of John what seems a reml- 
niscence of the same words of Jesus as are recorded in 
verse 5 of Mark, likely having assumed the form they 
have here through the influence of Pauline doctrine, as 
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“angel”  SCholars have suggested. Then we find both narratives 


aerate relating how Jesus got into opposition to the authori- 

ie s°* ties, and both refer the opposition to exactly the same 

points, though Mark brings in also two points not 

alluded to by John, and connects the two which John 

has to two separate incidents, while John unites them 

so as to make them arise out of the same incident. 

See below. Then the answers. of Jesus to his opponents have in 

both accounts, when that of John is sifted, the same 

thoughts, though in John they are mixed up with a 

ereat deal of philosophising which is palpably the ad- 

dition of a later mind. And then to crown all, in the 

Jn. vil; Fourth Gospel the account is followed by the telling of 

‘as, the same incident as follows also very soon in Mark’s 

account—namely, Jesus’s crossing the Sea of Gallee— 

crossing the Sea of Galilee, though the philosophical 

and most historically careless Evangelist has stated that 

_ all he has been telling of took place not near the Sea 

Jn.v.1. of Galilee but in Jerusalem! The similarities in the 

two accounts are plain. And so here once more we 

can, by carefully and critically reading the Fourth Gospel, 

See App. U. have the narrative of Mark enriched. Mark’s account 

ss is what we follow; this other is but the filling up of 
one or two gaps. 

In the four special narratives in Mark there are 

separately brought out four points in Jesus’s conduct on 

which his opponents laid hold. These are as follows :— 
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3. That while professing to be religious he did not fast. 
4, That he followed his own courses, instead of what 
was believed to be the course required by God, 
regarding behaviour on the Sabbath-day. 
While each of the narratives, however, brings out one of 
these points separately along with Jesus’s defence of his 
action having to do with it, they all together are such as 
to enable us to form some idea of his continuous life at 
this time. 
As this chapter is necessarily a long one, we may divide 
it from here on according to the four points in Jesus’s 
conduct with which his opponents found fault. 


1. His calling God his Father. 


Shortly, then, it would seem, after Jesus’s return to 
Capernaum from his visit to the other towns and villages, 
it was at once known that he was teaching in the house in 
which he resided. The friends of a certain man afflicted 
with palsy heard of where he was; and his fame for 
healing being at its height, they brought their patient 
to let him see him. : The crowd was so great that they 
could not carry him in by the door, and getting him 
up to some opening in the roof, “they let down the 
bed wherein the sick of the palsy lay.” The “faith” 
exhibited in the action touched Jesus acutely. But 
nevertheless his attention did not remain centred on 
such an abstract object as either the faith or the sug- 
gestion which it brought of his own success. There was 
before Jesus’s eyes a living man who was suffering; and 
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and think nothing about teaching for a moment, and 
just for the moment exclaim, “Son, thy sins be forgiven 
thee.” This saying, certainly authentic, was just a simple 
kindly saying. It meant just that God would surely re- 
lieve the poor suffermg man. Jesus evidently gave some 
adherence to the common belief that illnesses were the 
punishments of sin (though there is good reason to be- 
lieve that he soon quite threw off all such adherence, 
and though, indeed, this very incident may have formed 
one of the steps towards his domg so—his own exclama- 
tion of kindness leading to after-reflection in which he 
went further). This belef thus still gave a turn to his 
way of expressing himself; and so he spoke the words 
of tender promise to the sick man, which meant in his 
lips, So sure am I of the presence of One who is all kind- 
ness that I can promise the sin is forgiven, and the 
punishment will be succeeded by new health and joy. 
The saying was a spontaneous unpremeditated outcome 
of his own consciousness of the heavenly Father—that 
consciousness which was also the source of his teaching 
that we had before us in the fourth chapter. We shall 
have a special interest, however, in the saying in that 
it is the first expression of his consciousness which we 
have met that must be called a pure outburst of feeling— 
that kind of feeling, namely, that we call Compassion, and 
that. quality of compassion in which it was Jesus’s own 
peculiar attainment, and when we contemplate it in him 
makes us in the one act worship him and love him, call 
him divine and call him human. 

The Pharisees, however, took a-very different view from 
this of Jesus’s great-hearted saying. They were preju- 
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diced against him, and they had been watching him for 
something over which to quarrel with him. And so the 
meaning of the saying struck on their ears without effect. 
Its meaning was of no interest to them. They only cared 
for the saying in as far as it might be an occasion through 
which to find a quarrel. Its mere words made it capable 
of a turn through which it served this purpose. It was 
the very thing they had been waiting for. Their conduct 
comes before us with certainty, and in most unlovely 
reality. Ah (they said to themselves, no doubt), here is 
our chance! Ah (they said, no doubt, aloud), he forgives 
sins, does he? Looks of intelligence — unpleasant looks 
of an intelligence badly employed—passed between them. 
A word formed itself in their different small minds, and 
they knew they had got what they wanted. Blasphemy 
was the word. Yes, they said; for “who can forgive 
sins but God only?” Slasphemy, they expressed to one 
another with satisfaction, was what they would ticket 
this troublesome teacher with, and then would be found 
whose side would prevail with priest and with people. 
Jesus “perceived in his spirit,’ Mark says, “that they 


so reasoned within themselves.” And Matthew, putting ° 


if even more simply, speaks of him as “knowing their 
thoughts.” So far the accounts in the earlier gospels take 
us as willing and eager followers. But at this point 
criticism arises, and we can follow, for our purpose, no 
further. Without doubt this much is still history, that 
Jesus knew their thoughts; and also it is history that 
he proceeded to meet their attack. But for the method 
by which he met their attack we cannot follow the 
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his forgiving the man’s sins by immediately showing a 
successful act of healing. Now whether or not the man 
did recover through Jesus’s means we need not decide. 
We must believe that many did improve through his 
means, and this is likely enough to have been one of the 
cases. Also, in accordance with what we have seen, the 
words, “ Arise, and take up thy bed, and walk,’ are well 
attested. But on the other hand, in the first place, it is 
almost incredible that Jesus would be so sure of a suc- 
cessful issue just at the moment as to trust to the sight 
of it for the answering of his opponents. Again, it is to 
be said that had such an immediate and complete recovery 
taken place as is here related in the very face of the 
opponents, they would hardly possibly have had either 
the courage or the infatuation to continue their opposi- 
tion. And to add to such considerations, we have what is 
still more to the point, that, according to the explanation 
of the saying given above, which is certainly the simple 
and reasonable explanation, the immediate and complete 
curing of the man would have rather taken away from the 
force of Jesus’s words than justified them, inasmuch as the 
occasion that the faith in them rose up to meet would 
have been lessened in importance by being so quickly 
removed. We have here, we must accordingly notice, one 
of those dramatic treatings of fact which are found all 
through these first three gospels, or books of setting forth 
the Messiah. ‘or the simple historical truth we must 
leave the narrative at this point, only taking from it the 
impression that most likely very soon, and perhaps im- 
mediately, the man did show some marked improvement, 
so as to add to Jesus’s reputation. 
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Here, however, we turn once more to our other more 
difficult guide. Fortunately for us, the lifelikeness which 
has up to this point appeared in the Synoptic account of 
what took place, from this point appears instead in the 
Fourth Gospel account. The guardian angel that has 
preserved for us historical truth in the matter seems, with 
a capriciousness which we may observe without trying to 
explain, to have at this point deserted the Synoptists, and 
at this same point overshadowed and blessed, in spite of 
himself, the arbitrary fourth evangelist. 

Jesus, then, we learn, upon “knowing their thoughts,” 
first in all probability considered for a little, and then 
spoke these significant words, “The Son of man can do 
nothing of himself, but what he seeth God do... . God 
loveth the Son of man, and showeth him all things that 
himself doeth.” The words thus adopted and slightly 
changed fit so exactly to the exclamation recorded by the 
Synoptists as a thoughtful justification to a spontaneous 
outburst of what one has long been conscious of, and at 
the same time describe so exactly what Jesus’s conscious- 
ness can be seen to have been from his teaching, that 
they force us to accept them at this place in our narrative. 
And we shall be the more induced to do so if we notice 
that, by stripping them of their philosophical dressing, 
they come to form a missing link leading naturally up to 
the words which, according to the Synoptic account, Jesus 
uttered as he healed the man—these words, in their turn, 
stripped of what makes them rest chiefly on the success of 
the healing. We may suppose Jesus to have said, “The Son 
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things that himself doeth. Therefore the Son of man 
hath power on earth to forgive sins.” The meaning of the 
word is easily read. Jesus would have had them see how 
he had spoken directly out of his consciousness of the 
Divine Presence, and his consequent knowledge that God 
was forgiving such sufferers as the man before him. He 
expressed himself very concretely. He said that the Son 
of man saw God doing this, and God showed him this 
because He loved him. Thus concretely we can represent 
the meaning of the words for ourselves. Jesus, we may 
say, spoke the words of kindness and promise because he 
perceived a Presence that is all kindness and promise. 

We may suppose Jesus’s inspired words made some 
effect on these by no means irreligious “scribes and 
Pharisees.” And we may suppose Jesus noticed this, and 
was accordingly induced to follow up what he had said 
with something of a more general nature in the same line. 
At all events, we must feel urged to believe that the 
following words, preserved also in this fifth chapter of 
John, were now added by him, “Verily, verily, I say 
unto you, The hour is coming, and now is, when the dead 
shall hear the voice of their heavenly Father, . . . and 
shall come forth . . . unto the resurrection of life.” 
These words attest their own authenticity by their hke- 
ness to the whole tenor of Jesus’s teaching; and this 
authenticity is supported by a state of matters which we 
find in connection with them similar to what we find 
elsewhere in this same gospel, in which the first few words 
are repeated after philosophical matter is thrown in, sug- 
gesting that the Evangelist had received the words from 
somewhere, and himself enlarged upon them. In this case 
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we can see that the words have been enlarged upon both 
in the lines of the Evangelist’s own philosophy, and also 
in the lines of that dualistic moral view of human beings 
which we see strongly characterising the First Gospel as 
well as the Fourth, according to which men are divided 
into two great classes, only the moral class being given 
any hope for beyond the grave—a view not that of Jesus 
himself. 

Coming back upon the cause of offence, Jesus, we may 
go on similarly to infer, added these words, “I can of 
mine own self do nothing: as I hear, I judge: and my 
judgment is just; because I seek not mine own will, but 
the will of my Father which hath sent me.” 

All these words, it is most probable, were at this time 
uttered by Jesus, having been occasioned by the remarks 
of the teachers in regard to his kindly saying to the sick 
man. They would all be repeated and argued over in the 
hearing of the disciples Peter and James and John, with 
the effect of fixing them on the memory of that one 
among them who, it seems likely, conveyed them into 
some channel of communication, at the end of which they 
reached the philosophising Evangelist who has long stood 
as that disciple’s impersonation. 

That the teachers would be affected by words so sugges- 
tive, uttered by a man of commanding presence, we should 
be sure of ourselves from thinking of the whole situation ; 
and that they were affected by them comes out when we 
follow the ground over which the words themselves travel, 
as they seem to be pressing on upon an advantage gained. 
We may believe, accordingly, that it was first after Jesus’s 
uttering of these words that the Pharisees and scribes 
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began to take up seriously his claims, not, alas! in any 
open-minded way, but in prejudice and_ spitefulness. 
There is a notice, evidently spontaneous, further on in 
the Gospel of Mark which speaks of “scribes which came 
down from Jerusalem.” We may believe that it was most 
likely at the point we have now reached that the teachers 
in the north sent for some more influential of their col- 
leagues to come and help them to meet the claims and 
refute the doctrines of the new teacher. 


2, His associating with publicans and suchlike. 


It was after the event having to do with the sick man 
that, according to Mark, Jesus withdrew to teach at the 
seaside. During the course of this teaching, we next may 
learn, he made the acquaintance of one LEVI, a member of 
the class of “ publicans” or tax-gatherers, a class hated by 
the Jews. This Levi was most likely an interested hearer, 
and in this way became acquainted with Jesus. Through 
him Jesus got an opportunity, which he boldly embraced, 
of becoming acquainted with various members of this 
class. The facts present themselves, if not in so many 
written sentences, yet plainly enough to any thoughtful 
person. Jesus got opportunity to meet these people, and 
was received with interest by them; and his whole char- 
acter and mind—knowing, as they did, no exclusiveness— 
were such as not to prevent his associating with them, but 
rather to make him feel impelled to it. He accordingly 
even, as is probable, accepted an invitation to the house 
of Levi; and there he met people who, if not really as 
ereat “sinners” as the national prejudice called them, 
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were certainly people not possessing a very religious 
character. 

It is important to notice that Jesus here acted on oppor- 
tunity presenting itself. The associating with these people 
was brought about by his teaching leading him among 
them, and by their susceptibility to his influence. That 
Jesus met in free companionship people who bore the 
name of “ sinners,’ who really were people careless about 
religion, and, it also may be, careless even about morality, 
is a certain historical fact; but at the same time that he 
did not do so in the way of making a plunge out of the 
surroundings in which he himself lived, but rather wel- 
comed in sublime beauty of character surroundings that 
had themselves, as it were, made the movement and come 
to him, is also certain for those that will thoughtfully 
read over our materials. Opportunity brought about the 
assertion of a part of Jesus’s character. Likeness to his 
conduct in the matter would be found not so exactly in 
any who might turn their back upon their own class to go 
and live in a less respectable class, as in those who within 
the class they find themselves placed in choose the less 
fortunate and the less eminently respectable as the objects 
of their kindness and their reverence. 

This conduct of Jesus came to the knowledge of his 
enemies, and they said to his disciples, “ How is it that he 
eateth and drinketh with publicans and sinners?” They 
only, it would seem, addressed themselves to his disciples 
at this time. Perhaps they were a little awed by Jesus, 
and did not care to come into close quarters with him; 
and perhaps also they wished, by pointing out supposed 
faults in Jesus’s conduct, to disaffect the disciples one by 
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one towards him, and so weaken his following. The dis- 
ciples told Jesus what they had said to them, and Jesus 
said something like this, “They that are whole have no 
need of the physician, but they that are sick: I came not 
to call the righteous, but sinners to repentance.” These 
words were, we may feel certain, uttered in the presence 
of his disciples and friends, and not in public. As we 
shall see, his manner in the actual presence of people 
called “sinners” was one more delicate than would have 
been shown had these words been said in their hearing. 
The words were a justification of his conduct quite ex- 
pressing a view he had of the situation, but only intended 
for the consideration of religious enthusiasts. 


3. His not Fasting. 


“ And” (we can at this point best quote, word for word, 
from Mark) “the disciples of John and of the Pharisees 
used to fast: and they come and say unto him, Why do 
the disciples of John and of the Pharisees fast, but thy 
disciples fast not?” The enemies of Jesus now interfered 
with him because his disciples did not fast; and this time 
they addressed not the disciples but Jesus himself. 

This next objection at first seemed so irrelevant to the 
mind of Jesus, that instead of really facing it he let it 
merely suggest the old fancy that had presented itself to 
him before, of how he, engaged in his work of teaching 
regarding the heavenly Father, was like a “ bridegroom,” 
inasmuch as he loved his work like as if it were a bride. 
He almost playfully replied to those who brought the 
matter before him, “Can the children of the bride-chamber 
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fast while the bridegroom is with them? as long as they Jesus that 
have the bridegroom with them, they cannot fast. But geen 
the days will come, when the bridegroom shall be taken 4y.'¥' yo 
away from them, and then shall they fast in those days.” ~° 
The words amounted to his saying that he thought—he 
who referred all such matters to the teaching of the 
Divine Presence, as that teaching could be reasonably in- 
terpreted—he thought it was no time for fasting when he 
and all were in the midst of such joyous success for the 
good cause. The little incident, indeed, brings before us 
how during this short ministry in Capernaum Jesus was 
happy. Happy? He had surely been happy in his old 
life at Nazareth; but that early happiness had been pass- 
ing away as there grew in him the restlessness conse- 
quent on his consciousness of his great calling. But 
now he was in the full exercise of his power, and was 
receiving appreciation. And so for a few short weeks 
he knew the happiness experienced by a powerful nature 
when in congenial exercise. He was soon to lose it. 
Happiness for him in this world had to go with the rest 
of what he gave away for the sake of carrying out his 
mission. 

But after indulging in the half-playful talk about the 
“bridegroom,” he came down from the platform of his 
own exalted imagination, and met the objection by some 
illustrations, of which the unmistakable point was that 
the religion he taught was not of that kind in which 
deliberate fasting played a part, so that it was unfitting 
Vers. 21, 22. 
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the rent is made worse. And no man putteth new wine 
into old bottles; else the new wine doth burst the bottles, 
and the wine is spilled, and the bottles will be marred: 
but new wine must be put into new bottles.” 


4. His free conduct on the Sabbath. 


The last point on which the teachers attacked the con- 
duct: of Jesus had to do with his conduct in relation to the 
Sabbath-day. Jesus was found, during this summer which 
he spent at Capernaum, walking with his disciples in the 
corn-fields on the Sabbath-day, and plucking the ears of 
corn—a thing allowed on other days, but not considered 
right on the Sabbath. The teachers spoke on the subject, 
not as in the case of the kindly saying to the sick man, to 
each other merely, nor as in the case of the sitting at meat 
with.“ publicans and sinners,” to the disciples, but as in 
the case of the fasting, directly to Jesus. Their inter- 
ference had been becoming bolder, perhaps through the 
erowing familiarity of his appearance among them. They 
said to him, “Behold, why do they on the Sabbath-day 
that which is not lawful ?” 

The nature of the action to which Jesus thus lent him- 
self, as well as the nature of the objection which the 
teachers raised against it, would be difficult to estimate 
accurately, if it had not been the case that the whole state 
of matters regarding Sabbath-keeping is very much the 
same with ourselves in Britain in the nineteenth Christian 
century as it was in Palestine in this year in which Jesus 
was only laying the foundations of Christianity. But we 
can understand the whole state of the case, because our 
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Christian Sunday has, both in popular acceptance of its 
obligations and in the ways of fulfilling the obligations, 
come to be in exactly the same position in Protestant 
countries as the Sabbath was among the Jews. The com- 
mandment in the Decalogue regarding the Sabbath is of 
a rather more arbitrary character than any of the other 
nine. It is not, indeed, in its essence arbitrary. It is in 
accordance, like all the rest, with the Israelite genius, 
and is based, like all the rest, on the religious conscious- 
ness of the Israelite people, which demanded a sovereignty 
for God over all other hfe. To have held that God never 
demanded a worship that was apart from ordinary conduct 
might have seemed to encourage the pantheistic opinion 
that God was Himself in no way apart from the ordinary 
course of nature. Israelite thought recognised a separate- 
ness between God and nature; and the Sabbath-command, 
or command to rest from ordinary hfe on one day in the 
week, was a reminder that one should show in conduct 
a recognition of God such as could in no way be con- 
fused with merely following nature. While, however, the 
Sabbath-command is thus based on religious principle, as 
apprehended by the Israelite consciousness, just as is the 
case with the other nine commandments in the Decalogue, 
it certainly leaves to those who would obey it more freedom 
in regard to particulars. Not to speak of the number 7 
being chosen for the time between Sabbath and Sabbath, 
which is certainly arbitrary, there is a world of variety 
possible in the ways of resting from ordinary life. Now 
to fill up this defect in regard to the Sabbath-command, 
there had stepped in among the Jews two new factors 
that had come to be reverenced like the command itself— 
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these were custom and the opinion of the Jewish rabbis. 
The case is the same with ourselves. The Sabbath-com- 
mand has been wisely accepted from the Israelites by all 
Christian communities. It has for us all the value it had 
for the Israelites, of reminding us of a Life that is above 
any established system of things around us; and it has 
further, like all truly religious injunctions, not only the 
value of making us worship God, but at the same time 
the value of making us minister to the good of man, in 
that it provides rest for many classes of men who are not 
in a position to choose themselves their times of rest 
and of labour. With us also, however, the particulars of 
obedience are left undetermined by the command itself; 
and so with us also there have grown up to determine 
these particulars the same two powers—custom and learned 
opinion. Thus we can understand what Jesus now really 
did, and also how it was that his action offended the 
Pharisees and scribes. He, without in the least implying 
any criticism of the Sabbath-command itself, disregarded 
those particular lines of action which custom and opinion 
had supplied for the obedience to it, and went on a line 
of his own. We can illustrate his action by means of 
many actions that may have been done in England and 
Scotland. Playing games on Sunday, while that is not in 
accordance with what custom and opinion prescribe; walk- 
ing on Sunday during the time not so long ago in which 
that was, in Scotland at least, not in accordance with what 
custom and opinion prescribed—such are, in relation to 
the Sabbath-command, viewed as bringing an obligation on 
all, exact parallels to the conduct of Jesus (whether they 
could be as well justified is a different question), as with 
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his disciples he plucked the corn on the Sabbath-day, in 
defiance of all around, who he knew would look upon his 
action as a breaking of the laws of God. 

Jesus gave to his objectors an answer such as might 
appeal to their slavishly Scripture-led minds. “Have ye 
never read,” he said, “ what David did, when he had need, 
and was an hungered, he, and they that were with him ? 
How he went into the house of God in the days of Abiathar 
the high priest, and did eat the showbread, which is not 
lawful to eat but for the priests, and gave also to them 
that were with him.” But, as in other cases, he did not 
stop short at what might appeal at the moment, but went 
on to rest his actions boldly on principle. “The Sabbath,” 
he said, “was made for man, and not man for the Sab- 
bath.” These important words, though scholars have 
discovered two other sayings—the one in the Book of 
Maccabees, and the other in the Talmud or collection of 
Rabbinical teachings—with something of the same ring, 
were none the less words of genius and of power. They 
expressed in a simple way the attitude of the religion 
which Jesus taught towards such an institution as the 
Sabbath. His religion was one having as its first principle 
the Care of God for man, and its second the sonship of man 
to God. He would continue, accordingly, to respect the 
Sabbath where it could be shown to minister to the welfare 
of man; but where, as in the case before them, its obli- 
gation, as popularly understood, inanely interfered with 
the welfare of man, he would without hesitation set it 
aside. 

In the accounts of Matthew and of Luke, Jesus’s answer 
is said to have been first, as in Mark, the saying about 
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David and the showbread, and then the words, “The Son 
of man is Lord even of the Sabbath-day.” (Matthew inserts 
also a saying appealing to the authority of the Old Testa- 
ment regarding mercy being better than sacrifice ; but this 
is more likely to be a kind of commentary on the part of 
the writer, or writers, of the First Gospel in their usual 
tendency to make everything start from the authority of 
the Old Testament.) These words, indeed, are also in 
Mark, but are unnaturally tacked on to the words above 
quoted with a “therefore,” suggesting that they have been 
added to the Gospel of Mark afterwards from the other 
two. They are, however, likely to have been also uttered 


_ by Jesus at this time, as they are characteristic of Jesus 
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as well as sufficiently well attested, seeing they are in the 
accounts of Matthew and of Luke independently of their 
appearance in Mark. Most likely Jesus added them in 
the hearing of all as a contemplative expression of his 
own relation to the Sabbath-obligation—as it were bring- 
ing the subject back from the more general aspect to its 
particular aspect, in which it was related specially to him- 
self. The meaning of the words was the same as that of 
the above-quoted words, except that they introduced a 
claim on the part of himself to be able to decide, as a man, 
what was best for man, without any direction being im- 
posed for his guidance. 

As Jesus’s use of the name “Son of man” to designate 
himself has first come prominently before us in this 
chapter, we may here pause for the consideration of the 
question what in general he meant by it. The name is 
found in the Book of Daniel as applied to an ideal de- 
liverer, and in the Book of Enoch it is found definitely 
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as a title of the expected Messiah. Now scholars are not 
agreed as to whether the notices in the Book of Enoch 
regarding the “Son of man” may not belong to the 
period after Jesus lived. But even if it were otherwise, 
and Jesus learned this name as a definite name for the 
Messiah from acquaintance with the Book of Enoch, it 
must be maintained that he chose it as a simple title, 
conveying the assurance that what he claimed to be was 
aman anda brother-man. We must rely on the general 
presentation that is given here of the teaching of Jesus 
to support this contention. It may be enough, by way 
of argument, to say that the applications of the name 
which is attributed to Jesus are nearly all in agreement 
with this use of it. There are a very few, indeed, that 
would make him out to have used the expression in a 
transcendental sense ; but in these, as we shall see when 
we come to the consideration of them in ordinary course, 
it can be shown either that the words of Jesus have been 
actually misquoted or that he spoke in a figurative way. 

When, therefore, Jesus said, as we have seen he said, 
that he could forgive sins because the Son of man sees 
what the heavenly Father does or what God does, and said 
also that he could have a freedom of conduct on the 
Sabbath because the Son of man was lord of the Sabbath, 
he meant, we must say, that he was a Man among men 
who was conscious of the Divine Presence, and knew that 
it was man’s nature and calling to grow into the very life 
of God. 

Shortly after the interference with the plucking the 
corn on the Sabbath-day, the same trouble, it would 
seem, arose again over Jesus’s performing one of his 
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acts of healing on the Sabbath-day. This time, as Mark 
relates, and as was most natural at the rising up of an 
objection which had already been so forcibly repelled, 
Jesus “looked round about on them with anger, being 
erieved for the hardness of their hearts.” The words 
attributed to him by all the three gospels as answer on 
this occasion, “Is it lawful to do good on the Sabbath 
days, or to do evil? to save life, or to kill?” (Mark’s 
form of them), may be accepted without criticism, as 
also the grand words given only in Matthew, “ What man 
shall there be among you that shall have one sheep, and 
if it fall into a pit on the Sabbath-day, will he not lay 
hold on it, and lift it out? How much then is a man 
better than a sheep?” 

It may have been in talking with his disciples over 
this latter altercation regarding working on the Sabbath 
that he gave utterance to an exclamation which has been 
preserved in the Fourth Gospel, and interwoven into the 
philosophising of the fourth evangelist—a simple telling 
exclamation in accordance with his own religious con- 
sciousness, but not in itself expressing any doctrinal 
point. As they were talking in a general way over the 
matter, we may believe Jesus suddenly exclaimed some- 
thing like this, My Father works, and I work. 

When we go beyond the mere record of these events, 
and try to fix our gaze on the Figure that is disclosed 
through them, what do we see? 

Attending first to the answers with which Jesus met 
his opponents, they are all in accordance with the teach- 
ing which was before us in the fourth chapter, and bring 
before us an authoritative mind able to perceive the 
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Divine Presence, and out of its own intellectual power to 
choose its conduct and explain its conduct with no other 
leading than the Divine Presence itself. As the Divine 
Presence was seen by Jesus to be heavenly Father, and 
as every human being was perceived by him to be in 
real nature and calling son, sonship to God was to him 
the sole euide for conduct, and he was able both to see 
what conduct it guided to and to explain in words how 
he found the conduct. He promised the goodwill and the 
help of God to a suffering man because he “saw” God 
Himself doing the same. He justified his entering into 
the company of people of evil repute, on the ground that 
their having anything wrong with them showed they 
were all the more in need of a “physician.” He refused 
to follow the custom of habitual fasting, because fasting 
was not of a piece with his religion, which was based on 
the consciousness of sonship to the Divine Father. He 
justified a free use of the Sabbath-day, on the ground that 
such was required for the good of man, which was the 
purpose of having a Sabbath at all. In all this we see 
One whose nature was altogether fixed on the true God— 
having first the power to perceive God in such a way as 
to need no other guide for his conduct, and then also 
having the power to declare to others what he perceived. 

All this meets us with even greater impressiveness 
when we turn from the justifications of the conduct to 
the conduct itself. 

The very novelty of Jesus’s conduct, viewed as religious 
conduct, disclosed his original power. For a careless per- 
son it would not have been a remarkable thing to associate 
with people of bad name, nor to break the Sabbath, nor to 
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care nothing about the efficacy of formal fasting, though 
this was made much of not only by the established author- 
ities about religion, but also by the great independent 
preacher whom Jesus had in some way given allegiance 
to. But that all these things were done by a person who 
at the same time professed to be a teacher of the most 
strict morality and a prophet of God Himself—by a person 
who was, moreover, as we can discern Jesus to have been, 
really most sensitive about being recognised for what he 
was—has left for us the sight of a moral courage, a self- 
confidence, and a determination to make the reasonably 
good and true the only guide, in utter disregard of the 
ordinary fashions of thought and action that all of us feel 
we need the help of—which all entitle us to say of Jesus 
that he was a spirit not only possessing an unstained de- 
votion to the Divine Presence, so as to need no ordinary 
discipline, but also possessing an intellectual grasp of the 
subject of morality which made him perfectly confident in 
bis power to select the essential and leave the accidental, 
to disregard the merely proper and hold to the good. 

And if the novelty of his conduct arrests us and tells 
us we have to do with a superior being, the detad of the 
conduct will clearly bring before us an Authority on re- 
ligion that stands above all criticism. The whole conduct 
of Jesus which we have seen in this chapter shows that 
his action was simply in perfect harmony with his con- 
sciousness of sonship to God. He would go among “ pub- 
licans and sinners,” because that was like a son of God 
and a sacred brother; he would not subject himself or his 
friends to formal fasting, because that was not like a son 
of God and a sacred brother. What was in agreement 
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with sacred sonship he did and wished others to do; 
what was not in agreement with it he left alone, And 
especially when we look at the most notable part of the 
conduct, the associating with people whose names were 
“east out” “as evil,” we see the strength of character, the 
individuality, and the attractiveness which his conduct 
displayed. To understand what was involved in Jesus’s 
action in relation to those people of bad name, we must 
divest ourselves altogether of the idea that Jesus was, to 
the view of onlookers, acting in condescension. Conde- 
scending his conduct may be called by us who are able to 
see his nature; but at the time of his action it would not 
be apparent to the ordinary observer that he was in a 
position to condescend. Nor indeed did he himself ap- 
proach the people with any condescending manner. He 
approached them as a man—as a brother-man. He first 
met them through himself receiving hospitality from one 
of them. And all our later indications show that his 
attitude towards them was not dictatorial, but courteous, 
and indeed respectful. It must be said, therefore, that 
he went to be with them simply because he was drawn 
by a common nature which he perceived to be a sacred 
nature. In our own experience we see young children 
associating with each other without shame on either side, 
even if it be that one has a good name while the other 
has been found out in a grave misdemeanour. We see 
in our own experience grown people, when in danger, for- 
getting for the moment differences of character and of 
name, and for the moment facing together as human 
beings the enemies of human welfare. But Jesus as a 
grown man, and in times of no special distinction from 
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other times, deliberately associated with men who got the 
name of caring nothing for religion, if indeed even caring 
anything for morality, though he himself had his whole 
mind filled with religion; he deliberately associated with 
them because he saw in them men, and knew that of men 
God was the Supreme Father. In doing so Jesus, it can 
be quite clearly seen, had a Master-insight into the mean- 
ing of life, a Master-enthusiasm to act in accordance with 
truth, and a Master-will to go, if need be, against a whole 
nation obstructing him, simply where his own insight and 
his own enthusiasm led him. 

And if the novelty of his action and the detail of his 
action thus disclose him, the veswlts of his action will 
enable us to complete the picture of him. We cannot 
imagine a man of ordinary good character associating 
with those who care little about religion in a purely 
companionable way without his incurring a certain risk 
of being influenced by the prevailing lower tone, so as to 
lose some of his own purity of thought and action. If 
this result be averted in any case, it must be through 
decided strength of character. Jesus, however, we find, 
not only remained himself as pure and high-toned as 
before, but raised the others towards his level—and did 
so through no other means than simple courteous com- 
panionship. There can be no doubt of this to a careful 
reader of the gospels. If it were nothing else, the speedy 
application to him by so many of the Messiah character 
in the special aspect of Healer of diseases cannot have 
been based on mere bodily healings, but must have rested 
greatly on the fact that the characters of his associates 
were in almost all cases visibly improved by their inter- 
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course with him. Through the results, then, that followed 
from his conduct he is himself reflected to us, and we see 
that there was in him a personality that carried a charm 
with it. Part, indeed, of the charm can be explained as 
referable to that very respectfulness with which, as we 
have seen, he approached all. We can picture him with 
those commonly unrespected companions on some day on 
which the Eastern sun had risen in all its splendour to 
shine, as his words expressed it, “on the evil and on the 
good”; and as we look at the company, we can see that 
hke the sun was himself, asking no questions, but just 
shining in kindness, with the result that all began to be 
purer in thought and in feeling. But there was more 
than can be explained in a personality that, surrounded 
as his was, could remain itself intact and influence 
others. Jesus, indeed, through his power over others, is 
a witness of the truth in general that in a human being 
as such there is more than can be explained, and that 
beyond the whole body, which can be analysed and 
measured, there is the Soul, which can only be rever- 
enced. But also as regards himself.in particular, the 
power that he exercised on others has left us a know- 
ledge. It enables us to know that he had a magical 
personality, caring for aims the highest, the broadest, and 
the best, and having the strength both of character and of 
spiritual perception in which he could assert that those 
aims would be reached. 
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CHAPTER VIL 
THE MOUNTAIN SCENE. 


Wuat next followed in Jesus’s hfe and ministry can easily 
be traced through the gospel accounts, and can be seen to 
have been in perfect agreement with a natural develop- 
ment of events. Oppositions continued on the one side. 
On the other side popular enthusiasm continued, and 
indeed increased. Jesus began to think of extending his 
ministry beyond the neighbourhood in which he had met 
with so great success; and at the same time he began to 
think of putting some system into his work by delegating 
part of it to others. More careful reports of his speeches 
began to be made. And, finally, the rapid growth of his 
success and fame, as was to be expected, was not without 
his having to experience various small annoyances. He 
had, for example, this to bear, that some persons who at 
first had joined in the popular movement in his favour 
began to take umbrage at some of his sayings, and so left 
him. 

Going to particulars: there first comes before us of 
what took place one scene which is at least alluded to in 
all the four gospels. It is a scene on a mountain or hill. 
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Matthew tells of it in this way, “And seeing the multi- 
tudes, he went up into a mountain: and when he was set, 
his disciples came unto him.” Mark says, “ And he goeth 
up into a mountain, and calleth unto him whom he would: 
and they came. unto him. And he ordained twelve, that 
they should be with him, and that he might send them forth 
to preach.” Luke says, “And it came to pass in those 
days, that he went out into a mountain to pray, and con- 
tinued all night in prayer to God. And when it was day, 
he called unto him his disciples: and of them he chose 
twelve, whom also he named apostles.” And even John 
brings the scene before us in these words, “ And Jesus 
went up into a mountain, and there he sat with his 
disciples.” ; 

It is not difficult to discern the meaning of this scene 
and the course of events that led to it. Jesus, we learn 
from Mark, was at this time followed by a great multi- 
tude. It was a multitude, says Mark, made up of people 
“from Jerusalem, and from Idumea, and from beyond 
Jordan,” and also from Tyre and Sidon. Jesus’s fame 
had spread. Ina few short months he had realised his 
‘majestic supremacy of nature among his fellows. Now 
- what we can further see is that, in the full torrent of his 
success, just as had been at the first rush of it, he became 
So deeply moved that one time he felt constrained to go 
apart from the world for a little while in order to engage 
in contemplation and in communion with the Unseen 
Presence. He felt, we may believe, that he must engage 
in quiet contemplation over the significance of what had 
come about, and must decide, with prayer, on the question 
of his future action. He withdrew, accordingly, to a hill 
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—an eminence away above the bustle of the world—in 
the spirit of the psalmist, seeking to be alone with the 
Creator. All night, we learn, he “continued in prayer to 
God.” In the morning, as in the case of the earlier retire- 
ment, he was followed by the faithful Simon and other 
devoted followers. He was ready to receive them with a 
new and practical idea. During the night he had been 
forming a plan—a practical plan, and yet a fanciful plan 
—a plan of universal importance, and yet of Jewish 
colouring; he had decided to choose from his disciples 
some special ministers, and there were to be Twelve of 
them, according to the number of the tribes of Israel. 

The notion of the Apostoloi—that is, Sent-men—as it 
comes down to us from the institution of Jesus, is an in- 
teresting one. There is probably nothing having to do 
with Jesus that can be determined with less doubt than 


the question what it was that this notion meant for him. : 


It meant that he looked upon himself as one Sent by God 
to accomplish a Mission, and that, carrying out this idea 
in his own mind, he took upon him, in the name of the 
Unseen One who was sending himself, to Send others, 
The materialistic and foolish view, indeed, that has come 
to prevail in many minds regarding Christian apostleship 
—associated with the phrase “apostolic succession ”—can 
be shown to be strange to the idea of Jesus, by considering 
his sayings to his apostles, which we shall come to pres- 
ently. But certainly, on the other hand, this was an idea 
of Jesus, that he was one Sent, and that, in the name of 
God, He would become also a Sender of others. As all the 
gospels speak of Jesus sending, there can be no doubt that 
Jesus had this idea of sending as he himself was sent. 
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The idea is summed up in these words reported in 
Matthew, “He that receiveth you, receiveth me; and he 
that receiveth me, receiveth him that sent me.” And it 
it also summed up in these words of prayer reported in 
John, “As thou has sent me into the world, even so have 
I also sent them into the world.” The idea, we can say, 
reached its maturity in the mind of Jesus one night during 
his short ministry in Capernaum in the summer of the year 
34, while he was communing with the Unseen on a hill 
away from the town. 

Of the individual apostles, the most striking, certainly, 
was that Simon to whom Jesus himself gave the name by 
which we best know him, PETER. He was a fisherman 
by trade, but was also a religious enthusiast. He was not 
an excessively poor man; for, as we have seen, he had left 
his business for a time to go and hear John the Baptist at 
the Jordan, and had also, most likely, as we have also seen, 
invited Jesus to his house in Capernaum. The striking 
good point in his character was an overflowing enthusiasm 
that was capable of being aroused when he came under the 
power: of good influences. He was a man most susceptible 
to good teaching. And it must have been on account of 
this that Jesus called him Peter, meaning a Rock, and said 
that on that rock he would build his Church. Combined, 
however, with this good point of character, he had one 
very bad one. He was, hke many of similar temperament, 
apt to waver when under the power of two or more author- 
ities that for the time were opposed to each other. He 
was like a rock in being one that could be built upon; but 
it was the receptivity of a rock, not the force or the hard- 
ness of a rock, that gave the likeness. His wavering was 
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exemplified in his famous conduct at the trial of Jesus, 


and also in certain later action of his, of which the Apostle 
Paul tells, in relation to the questions between Jewish and 
Gentile Christians. As for the position that this apostle 
had in relation to the early Church, the Catholic tradi- 
tion which would make him have been the first rep- 
resentative of Jesus in Rome, while it is in itself not 
worthy of serious consideration, has truth underlying it. 
The truth is, evidently, that Peter had a very great deal 
to do with the rallying Jesus’s followers after Jesus's 
death. And especially he had a great deal to do with the 
establishment of the belief that Jesus was not really dead, 
but risen again. Peter’s ceneral religious perception and 
emotion, combined with the commanding impression which 


Jesus had made on him, led, we may say, to some of those - 


experiences which were interpreted—and not wrongly— 
as meaning that God was revealing how Jesus still lived. 
In this way Jesus’s prediction about building his Church 
on Peter was verified. Peter, it may be held certain, 
showed his devotion to Jesus and to religion to the extent 
of suffering martyrdom for the cause of Christianity. 
JAMES was probably a more important apostle than one 
is at first apt to suppose. Like Peter, he was a fisherman ; 
and we have seen how in all likelihood he fell in with 
Jesus during the scattering of those who had listened to 
John the Baptist. But we have an indication which tells 
us pretty clearly that, with his brother, he gave up good 
business prospects to keep with Jesus. The indication is 
in the words by which Mark narrates the beginning of his 
discipleship, “They left their father Zebedee in the ship 
with the hired servants, and went after him,” The leav- 
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ing the father Zebedee might be taken for mere imagin- 

ative colouring of the narrative if it were not that we 

must compare it with Jesus’s saying to his disciples, 
“There is no man that hath left house, or brethren, or mx. x. 29, 
sisters, or father, or mother, [or wife,] or children, or lands, i 
for my sake, and the Gospel’s, but he shall receive an © 
hundred-fold,” &e. From comparing this saying of Jesus 

with Mark’s statement just quoted, and reflecting that 

there must have been something leading Jesus to utter 

if more than the mere question of Peter, which intro- 
duces it in the gospels, we may suppose the statement 

of Mark regarding the beginning of James’s discipleship 

to be a condensed statement of the fact that James and 
John—no doubt facing thereby keen displeasure—left old see app. 
Zebedee himself to carry on, with the assistance of his ae 
hired servants, the business in which formerly they had, 

as was natural, assisted him. James and John were 

called by Jesus Boanerges, or Sons of Thunder. And mx. iii. 17. 
the trueness of the name as regards James was shown 

by his so early meeting his death at the hands of Herod. acts xii. 


+) 


Tid 


James was evidently,a man of profound religious feeling, 
but at the same time, unlike the Master, impatient of all name Boan- 
opposition to what his own religious feeling taught. Also aed 
it is likely that he failed to enter into the inner circle of 

Jesus's ideas. Jesus’s personality and his proclaiming the 
kingdom of God were probably what most bound him to 

Jesus. Accordingly, after the death of Jesus, he began to 

preach in a style that led to his being apprehended and Acts xii, 
put to death—very likely because it was a style that gave as 
ground for the belief that he was a revolutionary. At 


the same time the very fact of Herod’s considering him a 
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dangerous man, and therefore removing him, itself points 
to his having been a man of considerable power. He evi- 
dently, under the influence of Jesus, became something of 
a real prophet, and met the fate which in these barbarous 
times was that of prophets as a rule. | 

Regarding JOHN, our conclusion depends on what 
authority we are to recognise in the indications regard- 
ing him in the Fourth Gospel. While these indications 
have been followed for centuries in such a way as to 
make out of John a saintly person, not far removed in 
beauty of character from the Master himself, modern 
criticism has largely taken the other extreme, and re- 
fused to recognise them as of any historical value. It 
may be said that, after all that criticism has discovered 
in relation to the subject, the old belief in general, that 
John was Jesus’s most beloved disciple, will hold its 
ground. No one can dispute the general fact that this 
disciple was one of Jesus’s three intimate associates. Nor 
can his being James’s brother account for this, as Andrew 
had not the same close intimacy, though he was Peter’s 
brother. There must have been, therefore, some special 
attachment between Jesus and this disciple. And it is 
most likely that, as the notices in the Fourth Gospel 
seem to indicate, he had endeared himself to Jesus even 
more than had been the case with the earnest Peter and 
the zealous James. Error, however, is to be detected 
in the traditional belief where it goes the length of 
ascribing to this disciple grandeur of character. In the 
evidences that have come down to us there is no foun- 
dation for the belief that he possessed this, but indeed 
considerable suggestion of the contrary. And Jesus, we 
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may say, was not such as to single out only those of 
authoritative character for the objects of his esteem. It 
is likely that John was a sweet-natured, but perhaps by 


Jn. xiii. 23. 


no means learned or even clever, young man, who had | 


given to Jesus kindness and sympathy. Jesus’s affection 
for him would thus be greatly connected with sensibility 
to kindness and sympathy; and the fact that we are find- 
ing such a touch of human nature in Jesus through that 
gospel which is the most ecclesiastical of all the gospels, 
is interesting, but is sufficiently reasonable to be accepted 
simply as a fact. As for John’s relation to the Church of 
Jesus, it is hard to decide what amount of truth there may 
be in the traditions attaching to this and in the suggestions 
afforded by the notices in the Book of Revelation. We 
have seen, however, that at least it is to be believed that 
he conveyed some reminiscences of Him who had loved 
him to those who preserved them, till they were worked up 
into the extraordinary book which now goes by his name. 
And to this it may be added that, according to the Acts 
of the Apostles, supported by the Epistle to the Gala- 
tians, he evidently continued with Peter maintaining 
the Christian faith for a considerable time after the 
Master’s death, not, however, showing therein any special 
genius or breadth of view. 

ANDREW, in the light that real history gives us, is little 
more than a lay-figure. Having introduced his brother 
Peter to Jesus, he evidently fell into the background. 
Still it is likely that he continued after Jesus’s death 
faithful to Jesus’s cause, and perished in one of the early 
persecutions. ‘Tradition at least ascribes to him martyr- 
dom; and a most extravagant story was in the early ages 
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worked up out of this, of how he continued three days 
discoursing from a cross, and finally refused to be released, 
preferring to die. 

Of Purure there are some notices in the Fourth Gospel, 
which have probably a historical background. One of 
them brings him before us as causing pain to Jesus by 
failing to understand him. Another tells of how he 
brought to Jesus a person called Nathanael. We shall 
come back to the story of Nathanael later on; it is more 


interesting regarding Nathanael than regarding Philip. 


Another notice still represents him as having been ap- 
proached in Jerusalem by certain “Greeks” who hap- 
pened to be there, with the request that they might see 
Jesus. This notice and the notice of him introducing 
Nathanael together suggest that he had a certain outward 
prominence in relation to the cause of Jesus. He would 
seem to have been a vehement, but not very intellectual, 
follower, who kept himself in the foreground, and ex- 
pected to see under Jesus a speedy establishment of “ the 
kingdom of God.” 

BARTHOLOMEW was an apostle of whom little can be 
said with any confidence. The traditions, however, re- 
garding him, though hardly to be taken very seriously, 
have an interest. One is to the effect that he knew Jesus 
as a boy; another to the effect that he was ultimately 
martyred by being thrown into the sea. 

MATTHEW was beyond doubt a very important apostle. 
In the first place, taking all things together, it may be 
concluded that the First Gospel is correct when it iden- 
tifies him with Lev, the publican whose acquaintance 
with Jesus was the occasion of action so important on 
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Jesus’s part. Levi seems to have been so influenced by 
Jesus that he left a comfortable settled position and fol- 
lowed Jesus during the remaining months of his ministry. 
This Levi, then, or Matthew, had already taken a very 
important place in relation to Jesus. But further, this 
Matthew, or Levi, no doubt possessing, though a member 
of a class morally despised, certain abilities of mind which 
the fishermen-disciples did not possess, did an important 
work which the fishermen-disciples could not do so well 
—namely, no less than make a record of the divine say- 
ings of Jesus, which under God saved them from oblivion, 
and preserved them for us who now love and treasure 
them. It is not indeed likely, nor quite possible, that our 
First Gospel as it stands is the work of that Matthew. 
It is by a later hand or hands, and professes only to be 
“according to Matthew.” But the very existence of that 
claim to be “according to Matthew” brings us a strong 
enough assurance of the fact that Matthew had left a 
record of Jesus. It is as certain as need be that to 
Matthew we are greatly indebted for our knowledge of 
what the historical Jesus was, and especially, it may be 
said, for our knowledge of his sayings. Thus Matthew 
became, as we must look at things, a disciple whose 
importance is not second even to that of the more in- 
timate Peter and James and John. 

Of THOMAS, all that need be said is that what is related 
of him in the Fourth Gospel is likely to have a historical 
backeround, and that what is historical in it, rightly con- 
sidered, is to his credit more than to his condemnation. 
It would seem that after Jesus’s death he was slower than 
the others in falling in with the belief in Jesus’s resur- 
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rection. This must. have been, we can simply conclude, 
because he had a more matter-of-fact mind than the rest. 
At the same time the Fourth Gospel tells in the pic- 
torial way that Thomas gave assent to the idea that 
Jesus was risen, and exclaimed regarding him, “ My Lord 
and my God.” These words may have really been uttered 
by Thomas in some conversation in which he was charged 
by the others with want of faith in Jesus, because he 
hardly looked at the matter in the same way as they did. 
The character of doubting that has been ascribed to him 
was thus very likely in reality a character more intel- 
lectual, less easily giving itself up to mysticism, than was 
the case with the others. There is nothing, further, to 
make us question, but everything to make us believe, 
that he remained a faithful disciple of Jesus till his 
own death. 

Of JAMES THE SON OF ALPHEUS nothing is known. We 
may suppose he met Jesus at the house of his brother 
Levi, and quietly entered into his following. 

JUDAS, THADDEUS, or LEBBEUS was an apostle of Jesus 
who has become for history nothing more than a name— 
or rather, the three names that indicate him tous. The 
little epistle in the New Testament, professing to come 
from “Jude, the servant of Jesus Christ, and brother of 
James,’ cannot have been by this apostle. This apostle 
may, however, have been a brother of James, and of Levi, 
and thus another son of Alpheus. 

SIMON ZELOTES is chiefly interesting from tlis, that his 
name indicates his having belonged to a certain fanatical 
political party known as the Zealots. His becoming a 
disciple of Jesus helps to show the power of Jesus to 
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bring under his influence men of all sorts of pronounced 
views. 

JuDAS ISCARIOT was evidently, unlike the others, of 
southern origin, belonging to the village of Kerioth, in 
Judeea. . While at this time a disciple of sufficient prom- 
inence to be chosen as an apostle, he afterwards betrayed 
Jesus to his enemies. Many attempts have been made to 
explain the character that could bring one into the unen- 
viable position which this man occupied. Here it may be 
enough to say that Judas Iscariot was evidently a man of 
susceptibility to good teaching, but without having himself 
the simple qualities of faithfulness and honesty. 

Of the apostles in general it is to be said that, while it 
is absurd to hold they were great men, as ecclesiastical 
tradition soon came to make them out to have been, they 
were, nevertheless, suitable for the purpose for which 
Jesus chose them. They seem to have been all men of 
very decided religious temperament; and all, there is 
good reason to believe, with the one unhappy exception of 
Judas, heroically continued Jesus’s mission after his death, 
most of them meeting a similar fate to that of their Lord. 

The First and the Third Gospels both give discourses 
of Jesus as having been uttered by him on this occasion. 
We have already seen how the Sermon on the Mount and 
the Sermon on the Plain have, each of them, idealistic 
significance. It is to be said now, however, that we must 
accept from the gospel narrative for the history of the 
matter this much, that Jesus evidently, at the time to 
which we have come, gave utterance to some of the words 
which go to make up the two discourses, and that it was 


about this time that these words were reported and pre- 
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served. For the exact detail of time and place in the 
matter, Mark must, as usual, be followed rather than the 
other two. And we find he gives some of the words 
found in the two discourses as having been spoken neither 
when Jesus was still up on the hill nor immediately on 
his coming down to the plain, but a little later, at the sea- 
side. We may make out the whole state of the case to 
have been something like the following :— 

The words in which Jesus told his apostles that they 
were the “salt of the earth” and the “ light of the world,” 
eiven in Matthew, may most likely have been uttered as 
he chose the apostles on the mountain. And along with 
the latter very likely there was spoken the “candle” 
saying, reported by Mark as well as by Matthew. This 
saying was no doubt originally applied by Jesus in his 
own mind to himself, in allusion to his special enlighten- 
ment; and now it was only applied by him to the apostles 
in that he was regarding them as emissaries of himself. 
So that we are justified in taking this saying, as we have 
done, as supplying a clue to Jesus’s earler action. But 
evidently the time of sending the apostles was a time in 
which Jesus uttered this saying, and the time in which 
a record was made of it. 

When Jesus came down from the hill along with the 
newly chosen apostles, he found, we learn, the large multi- 
tude that had been following him still gathered in expec- 
tation of seeing and hearing him. It was as he looked at 
them, we may believe, that he gave utterance to the words 
recorded in Luke, “ Blessed be ye poor: for yours is the 
kingdom of God. Blessed are ye that hunger now: for ye 
shall be filled. Blessed are ye that weep now: for ye shall 
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laugh. Blessed are ye when men ... shall reproach you, 
-and cast out your name as evil.” The words following in 
the text—containing the “ woes”—we may take as being 
just a set-off on the part of the Evangelist, who is inclined 
to overstate the opposition between rich and poor all 
through. The “ beatitudes ” of Matthew we may take as 
equally historical with the above-quoted words from Luke. 
Jesus would doubtless repeat and vary his sayings, and 
thus allow of varied reports. And it is exceedingly life- 
like that he should have first given uttefance to a burst of 
promise, in the name of God, to all poor and needy souls, 
and that he should have, some time very soon after, ap- 
plied this in a didactic way, conveying, as in Matthew, the 
general thought that those who are themselves ready to 
be poor and humble for the time, or are “in spirit” poor 
and humble, are to be commended and assured of their 
reward. 

The beautiful verses in Luke—given slightly differently 
in Matthew—about the Divine love and forgiveness and 
mercifulness, are likely to have been taken from sayings 
uttered about this time, a little after the coming down 
from the mountain. While thus their historical position 
can be found to have been very nearly at the sending of 
the apostles, it may be further said that they represent 
what ought to be read at the start by all real apostles and 
disciples of Jesus. So that Luke would seem to have 
first related them, following Mark, in their proper connec- 
tion, speaking broadly, and to have then given them the 
more exact connection of the very time of sending the 
apostles, from well-judged idealistic considerations. 

Regarding the rest of the Sermon on the Mount, we 
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need not determine when it was delivered. It is evi- 
dently all, in substance, faithfully reported from Jesus. 
The part that opposes Jesus’s teaching to what was said 
“by them of old time,” may have been put in the pointed 
form by the Evangelist. The passage about the care of 
God would likely be delivered in various forms, at differ- 
ent times throughout Jesus’s ministry, in and around 
Capernaum. 

Jesus came down again with his “ apostles ”’ among the 
multitude from whom he had withdrawn—as we must be- 
lieve with the intention of soon entering, with his newly 
made “apostles,” on an extension of the field of his min- 
istry and teaching. He did not begin this at once, how- 
ever, but made a pause, in which he continued for a little 
his teaching about Capernaum. This pause and its mean- 
ing, with the teaching and other circumstances which 
accompanied it, we must leave for another chapter. 
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WuHaAT made Jesus pause before actually sending away 
his newly chosen “apostles” can be set down as having mx. iii. 20. 
been partly that the enthusiasm and interest centring on 
himself among the people were now at their height and 
prevented him from making any new start, and partly 
that he considered it wise to let his apostles hear a little mx. iv.1. 
further of his teaching, so that in their efforts to spread 
it they might be saved from merely repeating phrases 
which he might have used, with meanings different from 
his own. 

An instance of the interest in him now reigning, which 
seems to have considerably affected both Jesus himself 
and his followers, is recorded by both Matthew and Luke, mt. viii. 5- 
and referred to the time at which our account has arrived. * 
It is also recorded in the Fourth Gospel; and it is there Jn. iv. 40-54. 
put earlier, probably from its having assumed such an 
importance in the eyes of the first followers, that the 
narrator who had supplied it had given it a first place 
among the occurrences at Capernaum. An officer of the Holtzmann 
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reputation of “loving” the nation or people among whom 
his duty had placed him—came to him on behalf of a 
servant he had that was ill. Being, he seems to have 
said, “a man under authority,” and at the same time a 
man exercising authority, he believed in Jesus’s authority 
over the unseen powers of evil. The followers of Jesus 
would, no doubt, be most moved by the social importance 
of the man; but Jesus himself, we see, was greatly affected 
at finding himself believed in by one who was not an 
Israelite. These words in the Gospel of Matthew— 
spoken, it is likely, originally in reference to the wish 
of the man to see Jesus, along with his words about the 
“authority ”"—bring before us simply, we may feel sure, 
the historical truth, “ Verily I say unto you, I have not 
found so great faith, no, not in Israel. And I say unto 
you, That many shall come from the east and west, and 
shall sit down with Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, in 
the kingdom of heaven.” 

The interest and the enthusiasm of the people in 
general seem at this time to have been overpowering. 
In the words of Mark, “And the multitude cometh 
together again, so that they could not so much as eat 
bread.” Such enthusiasm and interest Jesus seems to 
have taken advantage of to give some further teaching 
to multitude and disciples alike before going further 
in regard to the extending of his ministry. 

For a moment, however, he was interrupted in this 
action by an occurrence probably not unlooked for. As 
he met the worshipping crowd, he also met his enemies 
coming to renew their opposition. Their attack this time 
was of a more thorough-going character than their previous 
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‘attacks had been. They could not now disregard the fact 
that he had taken a command amongst the people, and 
that, indeed, he really seemed to have some power over 
those “devils” whom all believed to be the causers of 
trouble in human lives. They had, accordingly, men of 
their own orders from Jerusalem to assist them in meeting 
his claims; and these latter brought against him the 
charge, evil as it was stupid, that he cast out devils 
through the help of the chief devil himself. Jesus met 
this charge by pointing out the absurdity of reasoning 
that sought to prove what was conquering evil to be itself 
an evil power. At the same time he gave utterance to 
some expressions in which we can follow the course of 
his thought as he contemplated the virulent attack which 
they were making on him. Everything, he said, would 
be forgiven men except “the blasphemy against the Holy 
Ghost,” by which, we may say, he meant calling by evil 
names what is proved to be the work of the Divine Spirit, 
by its being pure and true. And this was just what his 
opponents were doing. But yet—to follow Matthew’s 
account—he went on to say, speaking against himself 
would be forgiven, though blaspheming the Holy Ghost 
could not be passed over. This we must interpret as 
meaning that, as he was perplexed by the unreasonable- 
ness of their attack and tried to explain it, he, with the 
glorious magnanimity which we have already detected in 
him, sought to excuse them by suggesting it was some- 
thing about himself they opposed themselves to, and 
saying that that was not so bad as if they were resisting 
what is good independently of its connection with a par- 
ticular man. He called upon them, however, to recognise 
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Trace of this a “good tree” through its bearing good fruit, and main- 
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tained that even those that speak what is good have good 
within them. They next asked a “sign” from him. He 
replied in the same course of thought as he had been 
following, saying that it showed something wrong about 
the whole “generation” to be asking for a sign, and that 
all the sign they would get would be the sign that the 
prophet Jonah, for example, had shown when he managed 
to appeal to people through the truth of what he said. 
He unfavourably compared their conduct both with that 
of the men of Nineveh, who had listened to Jonah, and 
with that of the queen of Sheba, who had listened to 
Solomon. These former great men, he brought out, who 
had not been so great as himself, had been received on 
their own merits. His words, telling of bitter disappoint- 
ment with his countrymen, but also telling of a con- 
sciousness on his own part of greatness before which we 
will bow, ring down the ages, “Behold, a greater than 
Jonas is here.’ —‘ Behold, a greater than Solomon is 
here.” 

In the course also of his arguments with these oppo- 
nents, he gave expression to some quaint reflections about 
the subject of casting out devils in general, in which, it 
has been pointed out, he showed his own belief in the 


merely partial character of these victories over evil. Also 


while he was speaking, it would seem, a woman in the. 


company called out, “ Blessed is the womb that bare thee, 
and the paps which thou hast sucked”; to which he re- 
plied, “ Yea rather, blessed are they that hear the word of 
God, and keep it.” 

A more painful opposition had at this same time to be 
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faced by him. The news of what had been taking place 

“had reached the ears of his own relatives in Nazareth. 
And they, seeing the danger in which he was placing 
himself, came to Capernaum and tried to dissuade him, 
even going the length, according to the Evangelist Mark, 
of trying to force him away, saying that he was “beside 
himself.” Jesus in his pain at their not understanding 
him turned away, and said bitterly that his disciples were 
(now) the only real mother and sisters and brothers that 
he had. It has surely been an egregious blunder to de- 
duce from this incident the notion that Jesus and his 
family did not incline to one another. The indications 
of the incident are really quite the other way. The re- 
mark of Jesus was an impulsive one, having to do with 
the occasion only. And the whole incident was a simple 
and natural one, disclosing relations of the warmest affec- 
tion on both sides. 

Being rid of his opponents, and having turned with 
pain from his misunderstanding mother and _ brothers, 
Jesus went with the people to the seaside; and there, 
amid the surroundings that he loved, he taught his dis- 
ciples and the multitude. He addressed them sitting in 
a boat. He “entered into a ship, and sat in the sea; and 
the whole multitude was by the sea on the land.” He 
spoke to them about the “kingdom of God,” or rule of 
religion, which all were expecting to come; and he illus- 
trated it by “parables” or stories. The parables which 
he told can be read in the fourth chapter of Mark and 
the thirteenth chapter of Matthew. ‘They are parables 
about seeds in various aspects, about leaven, about a fish- 
net, and about pearls.. They mostly bring out this idea, 
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that it would be not sweepingly, but by growth, that the 
“kingdom of God” would come. 

There is, however, to be carefully noticed a difference 
between the two reports of Matthew and of Mark. Mark’s 
report speaks always of the kingdom of God, Matthew’s of 
the kingdom of heaven. And the difference is not merely 
one of words. Mark’s report seems to make the teaching 
refer to something coming on earth; Matthew’s seems, to 
make it in great measure refer to something to be ex- 
perienced beyond earth. We have now, therefore, to ask, 
(1) Whieh expression did Jesus really use? and (2) 
what did he mean by the expression that he used ? 

The question as to which of the two expressions was 
really used by Jesus can be answered with a good deal of 
confidence. The “kingdom of God” was the natural name 
of the idea long believed in; and from its frequency in 
Mark and Luke we may conclude that it was a name 
popularly used and generally understood. It is natural 
to believe, therefore, that this phrase would at least 
sometimes be used by Jesus. We might, then, be inclined 
to go further. Seeing this is the phrase always reported 
as that of Jesus in Mark and Luke, the other being 
peculiar to Matthew, and seeing Mark is the earlier and 
more generally trustworthy gospel, we might be inclined 
to conclude that the expression “kingdom of heaven” is 
very weakly attested as having been used by Jesus. But 
that would be a hasty conclusion. The question arises, 
Why has the change been made in Matthew? The “king- 
dom of heaven,” not being found in Mark or Luke, does not 
seem to have been a common expression. The “kingdom 
of God,” on the other hand, being found in all three, though 
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in Matthew not so inuch as in the others, seems to have 
been the generally recognised phrase for expressing the 
idea believed in. The peculiarity of “the kingdom of 
heaven,” therefore, to Matthew would seem to have had 
some special cause. Now it might be said that this 
expression agrees with a tendency in the Gospel of 
Matthew to dwell on the future beyond earth. But the 
tendency is not sufficiently marked in distinction to the 
state of matter in the other gospels to make us believe 
that the putting the expression in Jesus’s mouth was 
without historical evidence to support it. Rather we 
must believe that in the independent material possessed 
by the author or authors of the First Gospel, this ex- 
pression was found as that of Jesus, and thus that the 
author or authors introduced it in correction of what they 
found in the earlier gospel. We must therefore conclude 
that Jesus used the common expression “kingdom of 
God,’ but often substituted for it the phrase “kingdom 
of heaven”; and what he meant by so doing we shall 
presently see. 

We have, secondly, to ask, What did Jesus mean by the 
expression “kingdom of God” or “ kingdom of heaven” at 
this time, seeing there appears the uncertainty between 
the future of earth and the future beyond earth? Ina 
previous chapter we have found Jesus using the phrase 
“kinedom of God” as meaning a future establishment of 
religion. Did he now mean to refer this “kingdom of 
God” to the future of earth, or was he meaning to direct 
the thoughts of his hearers to the regions beyond the 
earthly life into which as individuals they would one 
and all soon vanish ? 
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What we have just come to—namely, that he often 
substituted the phrase “the kingdom of heaven” for the 
popular phrase—helps us to answer this question. There 
is needed, however, for the clear understanding of Jesus’s 
thought, a further key; and that key must be looked for 
in the religious books written about the time of Jesus. 
It is simplest to suppose that Jesus’s thoughts on the 
subject first followed what was taught and generally be- 
lieved in his time; let it be that we find he himself made 
an advance on that. And what was taught and generally 
believed in his time must be looked for in the contem- 
porary literature. Now especially valuable for this use is 
a group of books that have come down to us, called by 
scholars Apocalyptic books, or books of Revelation, com- 
prising the following: The Book of Daniel, the Book of 
Enoch, the Fourth (in the collection of the “ Apocrypha ” 
called Second) Book of Esra (Esdras), the Sybilline Oracles, 
and the Revelation, or Apocalypse, to be found at the end 
of the New Testament. With these there has been classed 
the “Second Epistle to the Thessalonians” of our New 
Testament; and indeed many of the books of the New 
Testament contain more or less of the same kind of 
thought. We find, then, that in the books just men- 
tioned, in the same way as in the reports of Jesus's 
teaching, there is a wavering of the object of religious 
hope between the future of the earth and the future of 
individuals beyond earth. The state of the case can be 
determined by concluding that the hope for individuals 
beyond the grave had been gradually coming to possess 
the minds of the thoughtful, and that it was only gradu- 
ally that it came to fit in exactly with the hope for the 
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future of the world, which had formerly had a greater 
hold on the minds of the thoughtful Israelites. Thus in 
Daniel the hope seems to be that the individual saints 
will in heaven join with the Supreme Ruler in establish- 
ing therule of what is good on earth. This hope, we may 
say, prevails more or less through all these books; but 
also in the later ones there appears a new thought, to the 
effect that the world is coming to an end altogether, so 
that the whole ideal becomes transferred from earth to 
heaven. This latter thought, which is in some way a 
retrograde one, shows how the relation between the two 
objects of hope was very undefined. 

Jesus, then, we may say, received from contemporary 
thought these two objects of religious hope which were 
cast about disconnectedly in peoples minds. We may 
conclude, from a thoughtful survey of the reports before 
us, that he gave recognition to both of them. And now 
we can say that he gave to them a rational—we may 
almost say scientific—welding together. This is found 
in the Seed-idea. From thinking a little over Jesus’s use 
of the seed-idea, and noticing that he made it apply to 
the life of individuals beyond the grave, as well as to the 
prevalence of religion in the future of the world, we can 
read in his teaching this grand thought—That he expected 
individual spirits to spring to new life and consciousness 
in the arms of nature after death, like seeds after being 
sown; and that in their new life, which would be a life of 
improved knowledge and feeling, they would enter into 
the happiness of seeing the improvement which by a 
similar process was also meanwhile coming about in the 
world generally. Thus, starting at this time with the 
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conception of the “kingdom of God,” or future rule of 
religion in the world, he agreed with the belief that was 
held by those who wrote the apocalyptic books and by 
many others, that this would be a kingdom of heaven— 
that is,a kingdom in which the revived spirits, of men 
and women would reign along with God; but he showed 
his hearers how this would all come about gradually 
through the growth in the whole world of nature. 
While, however, we must recognise that, as Matthew 
indicates, Jesus taught that the object of hope was to be 
beyond earth for individuals as well as on earth for 
future generations, we must not go with Matthew when 
he ascribes to Jesus in these teachings a dualistic view of 
human beings, or view according to which only some 
human spirits are to attain the object of hope and the 
rest are to be “severed” from them for ever. That this 
was not the view of Jesus we can assert fearlessly, on the 
erounds that, first, such an idea is quite opposed to what 
is found in regard to the subject in the Gospel of Mark, 
which is generally the more trustworthy of the two; and 
that, second, the whole spirit of Jesus’s teaching excludes 
it. Especially, we may say, it is excluded by that very 
seed-idea which comes before us in the parables now 
under our consideration. The mind that could produce 
those parables, in which the prevailing ideas are unity 
and development, could not have been a mind entertain- 
ing the notion of an everlasting dualism. We must, then, 
hold that, as Matthew relates, Jesus at this time used 
the phrase “kingdom of heaven” as well as the phrase 
“kingdom of God,” thereby showing his belief that human 
spirits were to reign with God as His children; but we 
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must not believe that Jesus took Matthew’s dualistic 
view regarding human spirits. We must also hold that 
Matthew has greatly enriched our knowledge of Jesus’s 
teaching at this time by adding to what Mark reports 
the parables of the Tares and of the Fish-net, which 
centre the object of hope in the life of individuals beyond 
the grave, as well as in the general life of the world in 
the future; but we must believe he has gone astray in 
his explanations of these two parables. The Gospel of 
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and all moral enthusiasts, both men and books, if they be 
not at the same time religious enthusiasts in the higher 
way, overstate the differences between man and man. 
The “tares” assuredly, in Jesus’s mind, were not living 
and thinking beings,—for of such had not God numbered 
the very hairs of the heads ?—but the evil elements in the 
composition of one and all, which, through growth and 
through the power of good influences, would be cast “ into 
a furnace of fire” and become as if they had never 
been. 

Jesus, then, at this time addressed his newly-made 
apostles along with the whole multitude, taking as his 
subject that coming “kingdom of God” in which all 
believed. He had at the start of his preaching announced 
that that “kingdom of God” was “at hand,’ and he had 
recently taken steps towards its realisation. It remained 
for him to make clear what he held to be the true nature 
of the ideal which was named by that phrase. And this 
he did now as he sat in the boat, with the sea in its 
beauty, the sun in its warmth and brightness, and the 
sky in its majesty, all bearing witness to a kingdom of 
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what is good, of another kind altogether from what the 
phrase meant even in Jesus’s use of it—a kingdom, 
namely, that was already established. He Qave it to 
be understood, through one striking parable after another, 
that the ideal which was meant by that phrase with which 
he had started, was to be realised not in a future that 
would rudely break with the past, but in a future that 
would silently oTrow out of the past and present. And 
gently altering the phrase in a direction which led to the 
thought that human souls themselves would help to reign 
with God as that ideal became more and more established, 
he diverted their minds from looking for the ideal in em- 
bodiments that met their present senses—to look for it in 
a region where its more complete realisation would be 
found, namely, among embodiments yet to be attained 
by their own spirits, but not distinguished as such by 
their earthly senses. And then he gave parables that 
illustrated this secondary thought. His discourse on the 
subject, probably only feebly reported to us, began to 
concern itself with the movements of spirit-life that go 
beyond the time of earthly existence. In the yet un- 
perceived region, he taught, into which those movements 
would lead human souls, there would still be growing up 
that prevailing of God and that prevailing of the children 
of God of which prophets had vaguely dreamed, as those 
children of God had what was evil in them cast away like 
the refuse of a fish-net or like tares among the wheat, and 
had what was good in them gathered and secured for their 
everlasting possession. 


139 


GHA PTER LX. 
THE EXTENDING OF JESUS’S MINISTRY. 


HAVING given, by the seaside, his great teaching which we 
considered in last chapter, Jesus applied himself directly 
to that extending of the field of his ministry and teaching 
for which the choosing of “apostles” had been the intro- 
duction. He and his apostles crossed the lake in the 
evening. And as they crossed, in the excited condition 
of mind to which they had been aroused, something hap- 
pened which came to be told as a story of how there had 
been a great storm, and how Jesus had ended it by saying 
simply, “ Peace, be still.” What the original of this story 
had really been we cannot tell now. It may have been 
nothing more than this, that the apostles were noisy, argu- 
mentative, and full of wild projects, that Jesus alone was 
calm and silent, and that in dignified reproof he restored 
peace and patience among them, calling their attention to 
the beauty of the evening calm in the lake around them. 
Be this, however, as it may, a fine historical picture comes 
down to us with practical certainty, in spite of the un- 
certainty of the details. It is the picture of Jesus in the 
_ midst of those roughly nurtured men, as they all sail 
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across the lake in a rude fishing-boat, holding one and all 
bound in reverence by his mere presence, so that even 
when, after the great fatigues that he has been subjected 
to, he falls asleep in the stern of the boat, they regard 
him with a mingling of awe and affection, saying to each 
other, “What manner of man is this, that even the wind 
and the sea” serve him! 

The little voyage, however, is interesting from another 
point of view. It is interesting as having been the first 
Christian missionary journey. Jesus was by nature, we 
may say, no missionary. His habit of mind was too in- 
trospective and contemplative for him to apply himself 
to the organisation required for a missionary enterprise. 
And we can see that this little journey to the other side 
of the lake was a mere loosely conceived venture, of short 
duration. Still we cannot but pause a moment to fix our 
attention on the little event, as we notice how it may be 
looked at as having been indeed the first step towards 
spreading the religion of Jesus over the world. When 
Jesus and his disciples entered their boats and pushed out 
on the lake, the religion of Jesus, we may say, entered a 
boat unseen by the natural eyes, in which it was to be 
carried over every ocean that separates land from land. 

In the time in which the little company was on the 
other side of the lake, only one event seems to have hap- 
pened that was considered worth remembering. It was 
Jesus’s helping some poor man of troubled or unsound 
mind. The record given of this event, garnished as it is 
with superstitious fancies, is evidently faithful in pre- 
serving both some interesting words of Jesus himself, and 
also some words of the poor troubled man, that have an 
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importance for us. The poor man is made out to have 
said, by way of resistance of his “unclean spirit” to be 
interfered with by Jesus, “ What have I to do with thee, 
Jesus, thou Son of the most high God? I adjure thee by 
God, that thou torment me not.” The words do not look 
like pure legend. We may suppose that the man really 
said something like the first half of them, not, however, 
by way of resisting being freed from his “unclean spirit,” 
but by way of comment on Jesus’s general teaching. The 
words thus meant, we must suppose, that the man, believ- 
ing he had a “devil” in him, asked how he could have 
anything “to do” with one who asserted that men were 
the children of God. The words are interesting and im- 
portant, in that they confirm the fact of Jesus having very 
specially taught the truth of the Fatherhood of God in his 
early ministry. And they are further important in that 
they bear out its having been a general Fatherhood that he 
taught. They do this, we may say, inasmuch as the point 
in them is that the man felt his own nature to be different 
from that which, according to Jesus’s teaching, it ought to 
be. Jesus spoke to the man in some way that calmed his 
mind; and then the man, it seems, wished to join his 
followers. But Jesus replied, “Go home to thy friends, 
and tell them how great things the Lord hath done for 
thee, and hath had compassion on thee.” These words of 
Jesus are even more interesting to us than the words of 
the troubled man that have just been before us. They 
show that Jesus had a prudence which could make him 
reject apostles as well as choose apostles. But they also 
help to destroy some of the prevalent errors regarding 
Jesus’s whole character and views. They help to show 
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that he was no revolutionary, seeking to rouse the com- 
munity into an uproar. And they also give one more blow 
to that most injurious error which we have just above been 
considering, to the effect that Jesus cared not for family 
life, and sought earnest men to leave their natural relation- 
ships to become attached to himself. 

Jesus soon returned to Capernaum, and stayed a short 
time, before leaving for another little journey. 

At this time several events happened which have been 
recorded. One of them was the being called to see the 
daughter of a certain Jairus, “one of the rulers of the 
synagogue ’—that is, the chief minister of some synagogue 
—let us suppose, the chief minister of the synagogue in 
which Jesus had delivered his first wonderful discourses. 
What exactly happened in regard to Jairus’s daughter it 
is difficult for sober modern thought to decide. Word 
seems to have come to Jesus, before he reached the house, 
that the girl was dead; and Jesus certainly, we may con- 
clude, spoke these lovely words of universal application, 
“The damsel is not dead, but sleepeth.’ The gospel nar- 
rative declares that Jesus razsed her from the dead. The 
fact on which this declaration is based might be that it 
was found her having died had been a false report. But it 
as we shall see was the case with 


is much more hkely 
regard to Lazarus—that Jesus raised her only through the 
words just quoted—that is, raised her in promise only. He 
promised authoritatively her resurrection in the eternal 
rule of the heavenly Father. 

Another event of this short time in which Jesus was 
back in Capernaum, was that a certain sick woman had so 
ereat faith in Jesus that, as he was passing, she touched 
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his clothes behind, and at the very touch “felt in her 
body that she was healed of that plague.” 
There is still another event of importance which we may 
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fix to this short time in Capernaum, as we have no clue to 


the time of its having happened except that it is related 


by Luke shortly after his telling of the choosing of 


apostles. Jesus was partaking the hospitality of a certain 
Pharisee. “A woman in the city, which was a sinner, 
when she knew that Jesus sat at meat in the Pharisee’s 
house,” came “and stood at his feet behind him weeping, 
and began to wash his feet with tears.” The Pharisee 
objected, and Jesus told one of the most benign of his 
parables to meet the objection of the Pharisee. The ac- 
count of this occurrence, indeed, which is only given in 
Luke, has evidently got mixed up a httle with the record 
of another occurrence, to which we shall come later on. 
But as far as it has just been related, it is likely to have 
happened. The parable, which may be read in the seventh 
chapter of Luke, recommends itself strongly, and the event 
related as having led to it may be accepted also. 

Impelled still, doubtless, by the feeling that the time 
had come in which his message ought to be extended, and 
still, no doubt, being himself without any very complete 
scheme for the accomplishment of this, Jesus, after only a 
few days’ stay in Capernaum, resolved, as we may gather, 
on a visit to his native town. 

The apostles accompanied him. And we can believe 
that the intention from the start was that in some way 
they were to separate from him during the journey, to 
spread his teaching. 

It may have been also at this time that there began to 
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accompany him a number of earnest women. Jesus was, 
beyond doubt, during much of his public ministry, accom- 
panied by women, who were very likely the first to re- 
gard him with that kind of devotion which is to be called 
no ordinary devotion, but worship. They were, several of 
them, women who had felt themselves delivered from 


spiritual diseases or troubles by his presence and power. 
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The most notable of the class was Mary of Magdala—a 
village near Capernaum—for so her name, “ Magdalene,” 
seems best interpreted. Out of her, the record tells, 
“went seven devils.” This by no means implies that she 
had been an evil-living woman. Her trouble may not 
have been moral trouble, but may have been merely ner- 
vous. All these women helped to supply the material 
wants of Jesus. This may have begun during the settled 
ministry in Capernaum. 

Regarding Jesus’s visit to Nazareth, several main facts 
are practically certain. One is found related in all the 
first three gospels. And a few others are found through 
careful reading of two notices, both demanding recognition 
from their lifelikeness, the one in Luke and the other in 
John. 

The fact which is related by all of the Synoptic gospels 
is simply that Jesus was not well received by the people 
of his native town. As it is told in Mark, they said, “ Is 
not this the carpenter, the son of Mary, the brother of 
James, and Joses, and of Juda, and Simon ? and are not 
his sisters here with us?” And Mark adds, “ And they 
were offended at him.” Jesus at this time repeated the 
saying which, as we have gathered, he had uttered already 
about the prophet in his own country—perhaps enlarging 
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on it as Mark reports it: “ A prophet is not without hon- 
our, but in his own country, and among his own kin, and 
in his own house.” Mark closes the account with this 
most lifelike statement: “ And he could there do no mighty 
work, save that he laid his hands upon a few sick folk, 
and healed them. And he marvelled because of their 
unbelief.” 

Next, we get a reminiscence of this visit from Luke. 
Luke has palpably misplaced the incident altogether, and 
some of the accompaniments which he relates, such as 
that the people tried to cast Jesus down from the “ hill 
whereon their city was built,” are quite untrustworthy, 
and altogether most improbable. But on the other hand, in 
the first place, Luke is surely to be trusted when he tells 
us that Jesus, in his address to the people of his own 
town, took a passage from the Book of Isaiah containing a 
Divine message of good news for all the unfortunate of the 
earth, and then added that he himself was not merely re- 
peating that message in the name of God, but was bring- 
ing about the beginning of its fulfilment in this world. 
Had it been the case that Luke of himself put this into 
the mouth of Jesus, just by way of making plain to the 
readers of the gospel the spirit of Jesus’s teaching, it would 
not have been easy to see why he should have connected 
it with the Nazareth visit, especially as he so transpa- 
rently misplaces the Nazareth visit to bring this quotation 
and addition into the foreground. Rather the state of 
matters points to the fact that the Evangelist had found 
the words of Jesus in an account of the Nazareth visit, 
and discerning their suitableness to his purpose of bring- 
“Ing out the spirit of Jesus’s teaching, put the whole thing 
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in the foreground, careless of his thereby letting it be 
easily seen that he had departed from the historical order 
of events. Besides this, Luke records certain words as 
having been spoken by Jesus at Nazareth at this time, 
having a ving that cannot be mistaken for anything short 
of indicating that they were in substance uttered by Jesus. 
They are these: “ But I tell you of a truth, many widows 
were in Israel in the days of Elias, when the heaven was 
shut up three years and six months, when great famine 
was throughout all the land; but unto none of them was 
Elias sent, save unto Sarepta, a city of Sidon, unto a 
woman that was a widow. And many lepers were in 
Israel in the time of Eliseus the prophet; and none of 
them was cleansed, saving Naaman the Syrian.” These 
words would likely be said not to the people generally, but 
to the disciples; and they are very interesting in that they 
present one of the links in a chain of thought in which 
Jesus explained, to others and to himself, the unreasonable 
oppositions which he encountered. We have seen above 
that, in thinking over the opposition from the scribes and 
Pharisees, he went just the length, in explanation, of sug- 
gesting that what they were doing was perhaps occasioned 
by their taking some offence at his own personality, and 
that that was not so bad as if they were directly resisting 
the Divine Spirit. In the words now before us we see a 
new thought that he had come to by way of explaining 
oppositions. It was to this effect, that every mission had 
limitations ; in other words, that to one was given one 
region to benefit, and to another another, and that to none 
was given the whole world at once. We shall see that 
Jesus carried out this thought further when he met the 
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more terrible oppositions that awaited him in Jerusalem. 
It was a beautiful thought. It was modest; it was wise; 
and it stands now in dazzling contrast to the methods of 
Jesus’s followers, that take little account of even differ- 
ence of race, and expect Jesus’s religion to spread through 
agencies of identical character all over the world. These 
followers, indeed, are right, we may say, in replacing 
Jesus's own modesty by the worship which believes his 
name and his spirit are great enough to take the whole 
world captive ; but they ought, while they go away from the 
modesty, not to go away from the wisdom of the Master’s 
own view, which allowed for limitations arising from many 
causes, and humbly waited on what success God would 
give. 

And lastly, to learn about this visit to Nazareth, we go 
back to the guidance of our Fourth Gospel, which for a 
time we have been neglecting. After the point at which 
we last received information from the Fourth Gospel, it 
becomes very doctrinal and unhistorical; but still it con- 
tains a string of notices which, critically viewed, so tally 
with what the other-gospels relate, and yet so exhibit 
freedom, that we must recognise they come from an in- 
dependent record which has been worked up into the 
doctrinal whole. We find recorded the crossing the lake, 
the multitude following, the “mountain” incident, the 
seeking a sign (the visit of the mother and brothers to 
Capernaum), the visit of Jesus and the disciples to 
Nazareth, and the words of the people of Nazareth—all 
these things in confused connections, and mixed up with 
them some other events recorded by the earlier gospels, 
which we have not yet come to. About Nazareth, then, 
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first, the words of the people there are given in the sixth 
chapter, interlaced with doctrinal matter, and are referred 
vaguely to “the Jews”; then a little way on there is an 
independent story which is so natural that we must accept 
it, and accept it as a gem from the historical reality of 
the Nazareth visit. It is to this effect, that Jesus had 
an interview while at Nazareth with his brothers, and 
that they becoming, as we may gather by this time, im- 
pressed with him, but still remaining in a state of fear 
and distrust at his bold opposing of people in authority, 
suggested, if he was going to be such a great person, he 
ought to go up to Jerusalem and get properly known 
there, and that Jesus gave as his answer that his time 
“was not yet come.” This incident is most lifelike. 
Jesus’s brothers, we see, did not understand him; and 
yet their family affection asserted itself, and they showed 
they were quite willing to believe he was the Prophet he 
held himself to be. They gave him the advice, however, 
to go to Jerusalem, no doubt having the opinion that if 
he was what he thought himself, the way was to get re- 
cognised by people who knew better than they about the 
subjects which he handled. We have here an example 
of the common attitude towards an out-of-the-way 
character, which is an attitude of timidity until the 
authorities in one’s own little world have given a de- 
cision. We have also here one more hard blow for the— 
let us hope already extinguished—fancy that Jesus and 
his family were not united by affection. 

This little notice of the Fourth Gospel is also important 
in that it helps us in our chronology. It may seem 
arbitrary to accept information on this subject from the 
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Fourth Gospel in one case and utterly reject its testimony 
regarding the subject in other cases; and in general, as 
we have seen, it must be said the Fourth Gospel just 
sports with time and place. But the little notice now 
before us contains a statement which is so spontaneous 
and so bound up with the lifelike story itself, that we 
need not relegate it to the Evangelist’s unhistorical jumble 
of days and years, but accept it as a statement of fact. 
It is this: “Now the Jews’ feast of tabernacles was at 
hand.” ‘The feast of Tabernacles, or feast of Ingathering, 
was held in the autumn—about September. Jesus thus 
had spent the whole summer about Capernaum; the 
events on the other side of the lake had lasted just a 
few days; and now in the autumn he was at his native 
town, which probably he had left less than a year 
before. 

After this Jesus sent out his apostles to extend his 
message. He sent them, says Mark, “by two and two.” 
A number of instructions are recorded in the Gospel of 
Mark as having been given by him to them as he sent 
them. These are probably in substance authentic; but 
we need not notice them, as they must be viewed as 
having had to do merely with immediate circumstances, 
and as having no very great general significance. The 
Gospel of Matthew gives a much longer list of instruc- 
tions to the apostles. Taken as a whole, this list of 
Matthew’s is in the same position as the Sermon on the 
Mount. It is compiled from various sayings of Jesus 
uttered at different times; and as these sayings are pre- 
sented in it, they have been manipulated, if not added 
to, with the idealistic purpose of showing the instructions 
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of the Messiah to his messengers, for the later time in 
which the gospel was written, as well as for the time 
in Jesus’s life to which we have come. Some of the 
sayings were originally uttered most probably, as we shall 
see, at a later time than this, at Capernaum. Some of 
them, again, were originally uttered in Jerusalem, just 
before Jesus’s death, as we shall also see. There are 
likely, however, to have been some of them uttered at 
this time, thus forming a background. And such may 
have been these, certainly authentic, sayings of Jesus: 
“Are not two sparrows sold for a farthing? and one of 
them shall not fall on the ground without your Father. 

. Fear ye not, therefore, ye are of more value than 
many sparrows.” And again, “The very hairs of your 
head are all numbered.” 

After the sending out of the apostles, there comes an 
obvious gap in the gospel narrative. We may gather, 
however, with great probability, that Jesus agreed to 
meet them all again at Capernaum, that he kept two or 
three by himself, and that several weeks elapsed before 
all met again, bringing the time on towards the end of 
the year. 

Three events which, from the lifelikeness of the ac- 
counts of them, may be accepted as historical, happened, 
we may say, just about this time—very probably in these 
intervening weeks—and may be mentioned as providing 
a fitting close for this chapter. 

First, certain persons who had listened to John the 
Baptist began to be so impressed by Jesus as to go the 
length of bringing forward the question whether he might 
not be the Great Coming One of whom John had spoken. 
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In the gospels it is represented that John himself asked 
the question, sending messengers from his prison to ask 
‘it of Jesus himself. In this, we may determine, the 
accounts are not accurate, as it is highly improbable, if 
not indeed impossible, that such a thing could have hap- 
pened. The rest of what is told, however, has all the 
marks of truth; and so we may accept the whole, only 
making this reservation, that we refer the question not to 
John himself but to his disciples. Jesus, hearing of the 
question, said something like this, “Go and show John 
again those things which ye do hear and see: the blind 
receive their sight, and the lame walk, the lepers are 
cleansed, and the deaf hear, . . . and the poor have the 
Gospel preached to them.” Jesus still, we must gather, 
was making no outward claim to be the Jewish Messiah, 
and yet, when the question of whether he could be called 
so was brought before him, he did not refuse to have the 
question entertained, but referred it to his favourite un- 
impeachable canon of letting works or “fruits” be the 
test. He then went on to pay a high tribute to the char- 
acter of the Baptist, at the same time showing his own 
independence of the Baptist, both in his personality and 
in the ideal he had before him. The words of his eulogy 
were probably almost exactly as they are reported in the 
eleventh chapter of Matthew and in the seventh chapter 
of Luke. 

The second event was that at this time he bitterly 
reproached the towns in which he had laboured for their 
meeting him with so much annoyance, opposition, and 
coldness. 
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While Jesus had met with oppositions which perplexed 
and grieved him, he had also, met with much recognition 
which uplifted him. The uplifting from without intensi- 
fied his own joy, occasioned by the inner consciousness of 
his princely religion. And so we learn at this time he 
once let his joyful emotion at what he knew he had in- 
wardly attained rise up and express itself in these jubilant 
words: “I thank thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, 
because thou hast hid these things from the wise and 
prudent, and hast revealed them unto babes. Even so, 
Father; for so it seemed good in thy sight.” And then, 
as his religious consciousness was ever such that after cen- 
tring itself on God it spread itself out towards his fellow- 
men, his thankfulness was succeeded by a feeling of power 
to impart, his feeling of power to impart was succeeded by 
a desire to impart, and he gave utterance to this exclam- 
ation, as grand as it is famous: “Come unto me, all ye 
that labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest. 
Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me: for J am meek 
and lowly in heart: and ye shall find rest unto your 
souls. For my yoke is easy, and my burden is light.” 


CHAPTER X. 
RETREAT AND APHORISMS. 


Ir is recorded in the First Gospel that before Jesus sent 
out his:apostles he said to them these words, “The harvest 
truly is plenteous, but the labourers are few; pray ye 
therefore the Lord of the harvest, that he will send forth 
labourers into his harvest.” The words have all the signs 
of being authentic, but they must have been uttered some 
time before the historical sending of apostles to which we 
have come in last chapter. In the work of spreading the 
name and message of Jesus, in the latter part of the year 
in which most of his public ministry took place, the 
labourers were assuredly not few. This is seen from the 
result that followed, which was no less than this, that the 
people of the whole surrounding country came to talk and 
discuss about him. ‘They said, we learn, that a prophet 
had appeared, some comparing him to Elijah, others com- 
paring him to John the Baptist. And so we can believe 
that the extensiveness of the number of preachers is 
pointed out by Luke when he relates that after Jesus 
had sent out the twelve he also sent out seventy. That 
Jesus repeated the formal action of sending apostles forth, 
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choosing the number 70 instead of the number 12, is 
highly unlikely; but we may believe that what Luke 
relates is not wholly unhistorical, but is a dramatic ac- 
count of the fact that far more than twelve took up at 
this time Jesus’s mission, and may indeed have been in 
some way definitely commissioned by himself. The name 
of Jesus was sent- resounding all over Galilee, and he 
became known in both “ villages,” “ cities,” and “ country.” 

Jesus met again the more intimate at least of his fol- 
lowers, as we may gather, at Capernaum. They told him 
of great successes in their work; and he exclaimed, “I 
beheld Satan as lightning fall from heaven.” 

But even in the midst of such jubilation a fell blow 
was struck at Jesus. The brightness of success suddenly 
assumed the aspect of an afternoon glow, and gave warn- 
ing that the day was passing and darkness coming on. 
Just as Jesus was in the midst of great prosperity he had 
to turn and once more meet pain and difficulty, that his 
sublime character might make its grandest achievement, 
and that God might give him “a name which is above 
every name: that at the name of Jesus every knee should 
bow, of things in heaven, and things in earth, and things 
under the earth; and that every tongue should confess 
that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the Father.” 
What happened was this: Herod, the governor of Galilee 
and Perea, heard of what was taking place, and gave 
some good ground for fearing that he might treat Jesus 
as he had treated John the Baptist. No doubt the 
enemies of Jesus had gained the ear of Herod, had told 
him of.the popular movement in his favour, and had 
made the most of it to his detriment. As in the words 
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of Luke, “ Now Herod the tetrarch heard of all that was 
done by him: and he was perplexed, because that it was 
said of some, that John was risen from the dead; and of 
some, that Elias had appeared; and of others, that one of 
the old prophets was risen again. And Herod said, John 
have I beheaded: but who is this, of whom I hear such 
things? And he desired to see him.” At the hearing of 
the danger which was threatening him Jesus withdrew 
with his intimate friends from public notice, as he had 
done before on hearing of the capture of the Baptist, first 
going, as in that former case, to “ the desert.” 

The Gospels of Matthew and of Mark tell at this 
point, for the first time, that John had not only been 
imprisoned by Herod, but had been put to death. And 
from the repeated mention of “prison” in the gospels, in 
relation to John, it is best to conclude that the prison was 
a historical fact, and that John had been kept a while in 
the castle of Machzerus before Herod carried his barbarous 
treatment to the last extremity. While, however, agree- 
ing in this, and indeed presenting the identical story as 
the account of it, the two gospels diverge considerably in 
the turn they give to the story. Matthew relates that 
John’s disciples came at this point and told Jesus of 
John’s fate, and that that was what led to Jesus’s with- 
drawal into the desert; Mark, on the other hand, makes 
no allusion to Jesus’s hearing of the event, and ascribes 
his withdrawal to the wish to give his disciples rest. We 
may decide that it is unlikely Jesus now heard of the 
Baptist’s fate for the first time. The people’s calling him 
John raised from the dead, points to its having been pop- 
ularly known that John was dead; and also Matthew’s 
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Cp. Mt. xiv. statement about John’s disciples bringing Jesus the news, 

ta both is itself most improbable and also has the appear- 
ance of having been manipulated out of the narrative in 
Mark. On the other hand, Matthew, we must say, pre- 
serves for us the true motive of Jesus’s withdrawal, All 
that followed, as we shall see, fits in exactly to the 
motive pointed to -by Matthew, and indeed can in no 
other way be satisfactorily explained. Jesus learned, we 
must conclude, that it had been told Herod how people 
were saying he was John raised from the dead, and that 
Herod had marked him. He knew the serious significa- 
tion of this. Herod himself had shown what might be 
expected of him by his treatment of the Baptist. But 

See Jn. vii also, we may believe, Jesus saw that it was not only 

i Herod himself he had to reckon with, but the mistaken 
zeal of the people, which was likely, in spite of his own 
purely moral and religious position, to give to the rising 
which had taken place the appearance for such an on- 
looker as Herod of a political movement. He therefore 
withdrew from public notice—wishing rest for himself 
and his disciples, no doubt, but also wishing opportunity 
to pause and consider the danger that was seriously 
standing in his way. 

In this second of several withdrawals of Jesus from 
danger to his own person, the characteristics of all these 
withdrawals strikingly appear. What can be seen in this 
case, and indeed in all the cases, is that, first, Jesus did 
indeed make escape from danger on its emergence; but 
that, second, he, having done so, concentrated his attention 
on the special danger that had appeared, and then, his 
purpose thus receiving new special direction, turned and 
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faced the danger. To suggest, regarding his withdrawals, 
therefore, their indicating lack of courage—even had his 
life not been crowned by the heroic act which did crown 
it—would be to make an outrageous blunder. His with- 
drawals showed no lack of courage, but showed an abun- 
dance of thoughtfulness. It is not courage, but foolishness, 
to run headlong into real dangers; and the dangers of 
which Jesus “had learned were most real. But Jesus 
added to the escapes he made this further action, that 
when he had had time to fix his thought on the dangers, 
he in his strength of purpose, though knowing that they 
were dangers, faced them again. His escapes thus became 
mere times of pause, in which he formed new special 
plans to serve his general purpose. 

In the case to which we have come, we can discern 
Jesus took the same view of the danger that was threaten- 
ing him as he had taken in the first case, seeing it to be 
danger arising from the interference of brute force with 
the purposes of the thoughtful and the religious. Either 
at the very moment of hearing of the danger or soon 
after, he likened Herod to a—fox, as the word is trans- 
lated, or, as we may say,a jackal. And so we may say 
the escape which he made was, in his view of it, as it was 
in reality, the withdrawal of a Man who had awakened 
to the consciousness of being a son of God, before the 
advance of a man who was no more reliable than that he 
might spring on the other like a wild beast. 

In this second withdrawal, Jesus took a different course 
altogether from that which he had taken in the first with- 
drawal, because he had now a different position altogether 
in relation to his fellow-men, and he saw in his changed 
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position new responsibilities. In the former case he had 
gone right away through the wilderness of Judea and 
entered a new region, according to the suggestion that 
had come, as we are supposing, from the two or three 
friends who had accompanied him. In making at that 
time a complete escape from the surroundings in which 
the danger had appeared, he had left no duty and had 
forsaken no one depending on him. This later time, 
however, his position was different. He had by this time 
begun a work among a particular body of people, and 
a crowd of the people had received him enthusiastically 
and were now waiting to learn more of his doctrine. 
More than this, the people were, at the point to which we 
have come, fairly crowding around him. The account, 
indeed, of this period of Jesus’s ministry has perplexingly 
mingled the actual with the ideal, and so literal reading 
of it can but lead one astray. With care, however, it is 
possible to detect what took place. When Jesus sought 
to withdraw, we can see he could hardly get away from 
the people. When he and his disciples were going to- 
wards the desert “ privately,’ “the people saw them de- 
parting, and many knew him, and ran afoot thither out of 
all cities, and outwent them.” Thus, we can read quite 
plainly, he put before his mind the fact that now, in a 
different way from what had been in the case of the 
former withdrawal, he had a number of people depending 
on him. “He saw much people,” we read 


and saw, as 
we must interpret, that they were people who, should he 
go away altogether, would be left morally helpless. He 
“was moved with compassion toward them, because they 
were as sheep not having’a shepherd.” He gave full 
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weight to this fact of the dependence of the people on 
him. He gave it full weight, and acted accordingly. He 
determined, as we can see quite well, that his withdrawal 
should be in the meantime a very short one. 

He went to a mountain near Bethsaida. There he 
separated even from his immediate followers, and com- 
muned alone with the Presence that ever sustained him. 
Then, having stayed only a very short time, he came back 
to his immediate friends. And then he and they came 
back among the people in general. 

Straight back among both followers and opponents he 
came, and then there took place a new altercation, which 
has been evidently carefully reported to us. As can be 
read in the first twenty-three verses of the seventh 
chapter of Mark, the scribes and the Pharisees from 
Jerusalem renewed their small-minded interference with 
his mode of life and its carelessness about certain cere- 
monial details which had come to be considered proper. 
They asked him, “ Why walk not thy disciples according 
to the tradition of the elders, but eat bread with unwashen 
hands?” He replied as he had replied in former cases. 
He began by meeting them at their own point of view, 
appealing to ancient authority, and yet at the same time 
raising the consideration into freer air. Then he went on 
to base his position directly on the grounds of reason. 
He first retaliated, that in the “tradition of the elders” 
Moses, whom they professed to follow, was not really 
followed, because, for example, that tradition took away 
from allegiance to the lovely and rational virtue of honour 
to parents which Moses had enjoined in simple language; 
and then he went on to say that what made a man pure 
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was not the compulsory washing of hands before meat, 
but the cleansing of the heart. 

He still saw, however, as we may gather, that his per- 
son—and with his person his work—was in great danger 
so long as he waited and disputed with these determined 
opponents. He knew they were in some way allied now 
with Herod, who was a still more difficult foe than them- 
selves to meet with no other weapons than the simple 
presentation of truth. He saw, therefore, that prudence 
demanded a more complete withdrawal than he had re- 
cently made; and so he set out for a journey to the 
regions beyond Herod’s jurisdiction altogether. We may 
gather that he determined to make the untoward circum- 
stances that had overtaken him themselves minister to 
his purpose, by turning this little journey of escape, which 
had become necessary, into a side-path for the extension 
of his mission. There is a vague story in Mark—and also 
in Matthew—about a “Syrophenician” woman, which we 
can analyse so as to read in it these facts, That Jesus had 
spoken to his friends about the plan of going for a little 
to the more northern parts of Syria and preaching there ; 
that he had said, however, that he was loath to do this, as 
he felt himself only sent to “the lost sheep of the house 
of Israel,” and as it was not “meet to take the children’s 


29 


bread, and to cast it unto the dogs;” that, however, 
some one, probably one of the faithful women who fol- 
lowed him, answered him with the ingenious suggestion, 
“Yes, Lord: yet the dogs under the table eat of the 
children’s crumbs ;” and that the conceit pleased him, as 
showing that his follower was beginning to take those 


broader, those humanitarian, not merely national, views of 
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life which had long been really his own. He thus went, 
we are to gather, making the best of untoward circum- 
stances, He went to begin with against his own will, not 
because he had any narrow and purely Jewish sympathies, 
but because he believed his own calling was for his own 
nation, and still more because he still was thinking of 
those actual followers whom he shrank from leaving “as 
sheep not having a shepherd.” But he accepted the 
leaving of his own nation for a little as a necessity forced 
on him not from within himself but from the working of 
alien powers beyond him; and he turned this necessity to 
the use of letting it enable him to do a little purely extra 
good work, or good work quite beyond what he felt him- 
self specially called upon to accomplish. 

He went first westwards to the neighbourhood of Tyre 
and Sidon. He did not, we can conclude, stay long there. 
He came back towards his own country, striving, as he 
came near it, to keep out of public notice for a time. 
Then he went right away northwards, to the neighbour- 
hood of a town called Ceesarea Philippi. There he 
brought his journey of escape to an end; for a fresh, clear, 
unconquerable resolve had been forming itself in his 
mind, and had come to maturity. 

This journey of Jesus is loosely related in the gospels ; 
but it is possible to penetrate into certain suggestions of 
the record, and discover facts, both outward and inward, 
that have the greatest importance for our consideration. 


As regards outer facts, we discover very plainly that,: 


just as in the case of the first escape, Jesus and _ his 

friends were exposed to the pangs of hunger. And, just 

as in the first case, we find that Jesus made use of the 
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circumstance to enforce his teaching about the greater than 
earthly meat, which is needed for man’s nature. This 
led also, as in the first case, to the spreading of miracle 
story. The story of the feeding of the five thousand, or 
four thousand, has been worked up in taking form so as 
to have a mystical connection with the Church sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper—as scholars have pointed out. But 
its origin was simply this, we can see, that 1t was a trans- 
ference into a story of sayings of Jesus in which he spoke 
of spiritual nourishment, along with the fact which led to 
these sayings, of Jesus and his followers being deprived 
for a time of necessary food. It is thus, too, that the 
story got doubled in the two earliest gospels. It had got 
confused in its setting of time between the first step in 
the withdrawal and the later more serious step, because 
really it had originally no setting of time more definite 
than the time of the whole withdrawal, being in fact but 
a fanciful account of general experiences and of repeated 
sayings. At the first step in the withdrawal, we can 
gather, Jesus, thinking of the crowd who were eager to 
hear him, said to his disciples that they must learn to 
feed the multitude, referring not to material but to 
spiritual food. Again, during both the first and the 
second parts of the withdrawal, Jesus and his friends 
were themselves afflicted with bodily hunger, and this 
led to Jesus carrying further his teaching regarding the 
spiritual food. He spoke several striking aphorisms on 
the subject. 

One fresh aphorism thus uttered by him, and no doubt 
suggested by the hunger, is preserved in the narrative of 
the Synoptic gospels. It is this: “Take heed, beware of 
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the leaven of the Pharisees, and of the leaven of Herod.” 
He was pondering, we can see, on the persecution that 
was closing around him, proceeding from an accidental 
union of bigoted priestcraft with physical force. He 
was thinking of how there was in both the powers that 
persecuted him an evil essence directing them, and for 
expressing this essence he recalled that figure of the 
“leaven” that he had already used for expressing the 
good essence which, permeating people’s hearts, would 
bring about the “kingdom of God.” 

Another aphorism comes to us from the Fourth Gospel. 
It claims authenticity from several most weighty con- 
siderations. First, there is the general fact, above alluded 
to, that the chapter in which it is found is full of notices 
of events spoken of in the other gospels, too spontaneously 
occurring to have been taken from the other gospels, so 
that we must conclude the chapter has proceeded from 
an independent record, though that has become inter- 
twined with philosophisings. Then, having noticed this, 
we find the aphorism in question appeals to us by its 
likeness to Jesus’s other sayings, combined with its own 
originality. And finally, we find with regard to it the 
same state of matters that has been above alluded to as 
being found with regard to other sayings in the Fourth 
Gospel—namely, that it is in part repeated after various 
philosophical reflections, suggesting that it was a text on 
which the Evangelist was enlarging. The aphorism is 
this: “Labour not for the meat which perisheth, but for 
that meat which endureth. ... That is the bread which 
cometh down from heaven, that a man may eat thereof, 
and not die.” 
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Such, then, were the outer facts in Jesus’s experience, 
and such the aphorisms that he uttered in connection 
with them, as the gospel records plainly indicate. There 
is also, however, to be learned from one of the records 
something having to do with Jesus’s inner experience, 
which must not be passed over. We cannot, indeed, in 
the case of this double retreat of Jesus, follow his inner 
experience so thoroughly as we were enabled to do in the 
case of the first retreat, by means of the “Temptation” 
story. But one thing comes before us plainly through 
the narrative of the Gospel of Mark. It is this, that he 
experienced real disappointment and pain at finding his 
teaching completely misunderstood. This comes before 
us, through the evidently faithful account of Mark, with 
wonderful vividness. Mark, along with Matthew, relates 
that at the time to which we have come the Pharisees 
asked a “sign from heaven” from Jesus, a thing which, 
according to Matthew, they had done also before. As 
regards the facts of the case, we must conclude that they 
really made the demand on both occasions; for both does 
Mark claim credence here as everywhere in regard to the 
order of events, and also Matthew’s account of the earlier 
demand is organically related to his account of the other 
events in the earler time. But what we are to notice is 
the way in which, according to Mark’s account, Jesus met 
the demand that was made at the time to which we have 
now come. Jesus, we read, as he disposed of it, “sighed” 
over the mental attitude of his “generation” towards re- 
ligious subjects. We can see that it was not only his 
opponents that vexed him through want of understanding, 
but one and all. For there was indeed a misunderstanding 
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among his friends as well as among his enemies. Great 
as was by this time the influence of his personality, 
there was little grasp of his ideas. All believed in signs 
from heaven; all looked for miracles; all were in a state 
of excited aberration. We do not need the gospels to 
state this to us directly ; the material in the gospels tells 
us it through the extravagant shapes which it has assumed. 
The gospel records of the events which have just been 
before us, with their recounting of “signs and wonders,” 
the most sensational that can well be imagined, show 
themselves to have been influenced by the point of view 
which Jesus deplored. He whose life and teaching we 
would here devoutly trace stood alone, ruling but not 
‘yet leading, listened to but misunderstood. Nothing 
written by the most conscientious and matter-of-fact 
annalist ever bore more assuringly the marks of histori- 
cal truth than does this record of Mark, critically read, 
mingling as it does legend with history, and yet maintain- 
ing a faithfulness of its own kind. And nothing written 
with the conscious purpose of literary antithesis ever 
presented a grander turn than does this record, critically 
read, when it first relates certain events, giving them 
out to have been cases of Jesus conjuring food out of 
nothing, and frightening his own disciples by gliding 
along the surface of the sea, and then naively tells the 
solemn and majestic historical truth in these plain words, 
“He sighed deeply in his spirit, and saith, Why doth this 
generation seek after a sign? Verily I say unto you, There 
shall no sign be given unto this generation.” 
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AS we saw in the fourth chapter, Jesus’s first retreat, in 
which he escaped from the danger of being captured by 
Herod as among the associates of the Baptist, led to his’ 
giving his general purpose a more definite form. A similar 
consequence, as we may now learn from a careful reading 
of the gospels, followed the double retreat which, as we 
saw in last chapter, was occasioned by some threatening 
‘of Herod in direct relation to Jesus himself. There is, 
however, a development to be discerned in the turns which 
his purpose thus took. The purpose which the first 
retreat led to was a bold and, as events proved, a wise 
purpose. The purpose led to by this later retreat was the 
climax of his determination; it was a resolve which we 
must call divine. 

During the time of Jesus’s escaping which was con- 
sidered in last chapter, there must have been going on 
within him a most painful mental upturning, in which a 
resolve was forming itself that was to be for the future 
the one ruler of his destiny. 

Jesus, we can see, with the powerful natural acumen 
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which in his character was combined with more sacred 
qualities, perceived clearly enough that if he persisted in 
his mission, reverse upon reverse and most probably death 
were certainly before him. But to give up the mission 
was to him impossible. Also it was impossible for him to 
disbelieve that the mission was to be successful, and that 
' he, as the accomplisher of it, would be justified and made 
himself to experience the fruits of it. There came to be 
the need, therefore, in his mind of a new thought which 
would give new form to the general purpose that was 
guiding him; and in the very facing of the facts before 
him, looking at their two sides, this new thought came 
before him. In his mind there came to life this con- 
ception, —that he must continue his mission, thereby 
facing a temporary discomfiture and temporary suffering 
for himself, but that, through the care of God, the end 
would be certain—namely, that the work would prosper, 
and he himself, even if deprived of life, would be raised 
up again to still engage in the work and still enjoy its 
results. This became the guiding thought of Jesus through 
the working of his mind. It was the thought brought to 
him. He could not put it away. It came plainly before 
his imagination. Nothing could remove it unless either a 
sudden change of action on the part of the Pharisees and 
their terrible ally Herod, or an abandoning of his own 
aims in life. The former he saw no possibility of, as’ he 
perceived that the whole characters of his persecutors 
were permeated with evil “leaven.” The latter was now 
as impossible as it would have been for him to become 
another person than himself. 

In the course of the contemplation which led to this 
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thought, Jesus was no doubt aided, as it was his habit to 
be aided, by the Old Testament scriptures. It is almost 
beyond question that he had before him the picture of the 
second Isaiah, of the suffering servant of God, who was 
“despised and rejected of men.” Thus the common iden- 
tification of Jesus with this ideal person, while it is due 
to various influences in common with the general identi- 
fication of him with all ideal descriptions in the Old Tes- 
tament, can be traced in great measure to Jesus himself, 
who deliberately took the réle described upon himself. 
Also, however, we can see, Jesus had before him a passage 
from another prophet. It was a passage from Hosea, and 
it reads thus: “Come, and let us return unto the Lord: 
for he hath torn, and he will heal us; he hath smitten, and 
he will bind us up. After two days will he revive us: in 
the third day he will raise us up, and we shall live in his 
sight.” But while these and other passages from the Old 
Testament guided in some way the thoughts of Jesus, 
they were not the moving power in his thoughts and in- 
tentions. The moving power was his own consciousness. 
These sayings from the Old Testament held the same place 
as the Messiah-idea in general and the conception of the 
“kingdom of God.” They helped him to realise himself 
and his ideas. He adapted not himself to them, but them 
to himself. 

The resolve to face the suffermg and carry on his 
mission required for its application a special plan; and 
the special plan which Jesus at this time can be seen 
to have formed discloses, first, the thoroughness of the 
resolve, and then also the force of his character. It was 
nothing less than this: That he would Go TO JERUSALEM, 
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and there assert the very teaching that was bringing 
death to him even in the freer north. He would go to 
Jerusalem, though he foresaw it would likely bring death 
to him. He would go to the centre-point of the nation in 
which he had been born, and in the very face of those 
in authority would declare what God had given him to 
declare. Yes, he would bring to an end this escape from 
men like wild beasts. He would openly and seriously 
proclaim his message and take what consequences God 
would allow for him, knowing that the end would be living 
again and conquering. And he would have no stopping 
short with the “jackal” that had seized the Baptist. He 
would go to Jerusalem. 

In taking this resolution, Jesus gave himself for men as 
truly as he is.supposed to have done so by the childishness 
that conceives him undertaking a journey to earth from 
above the clouds before his birth. In taking this resolu- 
tion Jesus was incarnate God, as truly as he is supposed 
to have been such by the picturing him as an abstraction 
assuming a body. In taking this resolution, Jesus—more 
truly than if he had been literally of different species from 
other men—showed in his person the human made Divine, 
and made certain that the nature prepared and intended 
for human beings is that of everlasting sharing of the 
Divine heart and mind. 

The thoughts of Jesus which we have thus traced are 
made known through the events which, according to 
the gospels, next followed in Jesus’s life; and we only 
perfectly understand the events when we deduce these 
thoughts of Jesus from them, and consider them apart. 
When Jesus and his immediate friends and followers, we 
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learn, were in the neighbourhood of C#iSAREA PHILIPPI, he 
first put to them the question, “ Whom do men say that I 
am?” They replied, “John the Baptist: but some say, 
Elias; and others, One of the prophets.” He then said 
to them, “ But whom say ye that I am?” And Peter 
answered, “ Thou art the Christ.” According to Matthew, 
Jesus replied, “ Blessed art thou, Simon Bar-jona: for flesh 
and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but my Father 
which is in heaven, And I say also unto thee, That thou 
art Peter, and upon this rock [petra] I will build my 
church ; and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it ” 
—along with some further words which are almost certain 
to be unhistorical. And according*to both Mark and 
Matthew he, as.in the words of Mark, “charged them 
that they should tell no man of him.” ‘This, we may say, 
was the first open appropriation by Jesus of the character 
of the Messiah. He did now, we must gather, openly 
adopt the character. The words quoted from Matthew 
are lifelike and like Jesus’s whole manner of thought. He 
adopted the character, but only—according to his canon of 
the “fruits” or “ works”—because others recognised him 
as filling it. And also, while adopting it, he did so only 
in such a general aspect of it as would let it fit itself to 
his own personality. He still shrank from a public adop- 
tion of it, because he knew that such would be taken as 
meaning not that he filled the general character of deliverer 
of his people from corruption and from despair, nor the 
general character of the Anointed, or the Commissioned of 
God, which the word “ Messiah” or “ Christ ” meant origin- 
ally, but that he was posing as an opponent of the Roman 
Government. 
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After receiving from Peter the recognition which he so 
dearly prized, Jesus communicated to them the thought of 
a Path through Suffering to Victory, which he had now 
embraced as his guiding thought, and the resolve he had 
formed, to act in accordance with this thought by going to 
Jerusalem. He told them “that the Son of man must 
suffer many things, and be rejected of the elders, and of 
the chief priests, and scribes.” He even hinted, as we 
may take it, that he might be killed, and that if so God 
would, as in the promise in the words of Hosea, “in the 
third day ” “raise him up.” 

At the very time of announcing his sublime resolution, 
Jesus showed that he had taken on him an almost unnat- 
ural sternness, or abstraction from worldly interests. On 
Peter affectionately trying to dissuade him from the awful 
path on which he was determined to walk, or to give a 
brighter hope for its consequences, he answered, “ Get thee 
behind me, Satan: for thou savourest not the things that be 
of God, but the things that be of men.” It is important to 
notice that the sternness which thus began and continued 
till his death did not belong to Jesus’s ordinary habit of 
mind, but was the armour in which he clothed himself, 
that no affectionate feeling in himself or others might in- 
terfere with the purpose he had formed. And so we may 
notice that through it there were ever breaking gleams of 
the sunshine of his sweet nature. A sufficient example 
to anticipate for illustration is to be found in the fact that 
it was at the very time in which he was hurrying south- 
wards to his single-handed invasion of Jerusalem, that 
he took up little children in his arms, and was displeased 
when they were not brought to him. 
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There are reported in the gospels several sayings which 
we must receive as authentic sayings of Jesus uttered at 
this time, though in the form in which they have reached 
us they are slightly manipulated by the doctrinal thoughts 
of the evangelists. 

First, as Jesus was expressing to his disciples his re- 
solve to keep by his mission and abide all consequences, 
he spoke, we gather, as follows: “ For what shall it profit 
a man, if he shall gain the whole world, and lose his own 
soul? Or what shall a man give in exchange for his 
soul?” We have in these words one of many examples 
to be found of words. first spoken by Jesus by way of ex- 
plaining and justifying his own personal action, and then 
presented by Christian teachers, from the evangelists them- 
selves downwards, as oracular utterances intended for 
others. Jesus, we can see, was keenly alive to the awful 
risk and loss involved in the action he was entering on; 
but in the words just quoted he brought out that any 
other line of action would involve a greater loss, in that it 
would involve the loss—that is, the degradation—of the 
soul or self, and that that other loss he would not let come 
to pass even in exchange for the possession of the whole 
world. 

Taking up decidedly, as he now was, a line of action 
which led to danger, he had to place anew before his fol- 
lowers the choice of keeping by him or leaving him, And 
so he plainly indicated to them that to continue following 
him meant both loss and risk, though at the same time he 
expressed his certainty that the end of following him in 
such a cause as he was working for would be not loss but 
gain. His words, as he spoke them, were evidently some- 
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thing like these: “ Whosoever will come after me, let him 
deny himself; .. . but whosoever, in any cirewmstances, will 
save his_life shall lose it; and whosoever shall lose his life 
Jor the sake of my mission, the same shall save it.” These 
words had certainly in his mind very little of the meta- 
physical meaning which has been attached to them by 
many in modern times, but were a simple expression of 
his faith in the eternal truth, that those who avoid duty 
for the sake of self-preservation are only putting a little 
way off the losses that surely come in the course of nature ; 
while those who follow duty, even let it be to death, will 
live and triumph beyond, through the care of their Creator, 
who has given them both the duty and their lives. 

There are added to these words in the gospels further 
words, in which Jesus is represented as having spoken in 
the manner of thought of the “ Apocalyptic” books, which 
have been alluded to above, promising that the “Son of 
man” would come “in the glory of his Father with the 
holy angels.” We shall at once be inclined to say that if 
the words thus reported are really Jesus’s words at all, 
they must have been considerably manipulated from what 
they were as Jesus uttered them. Their case, however, 
requires special treatment from this, that if we recognise 
that Jesus spoke at all in the strain of these words as they 
have reached us, there is opened up the question, Did 
Jesus indeed promise his coming again to the world after 
his death ? or, in other words, did he indeed originate 
the belief in what has come to be called the “Second 
Advent ” ? 

We may say that while the words as reported are likely 
to owe more to the apocalyptic literature of the evangel- 
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ists’ time than to Jesus’s own utterances, still Jesus must 
have said something really like, in its sound, to what is 
reported. We may say, accordingly, that he really ex- 
pressed the idea that the coming of the “ Son of man” was 
still in the future. And as we have seen that he certainly 
called himself by this name, we are carried to the conclu- 
sion that he did originate the idea that he was to “ come” 
a second time. But we must think a little what he meant 
by Coming. We must by no means impute to Jesus the 
fantastic and false notions that have been associated with 
the phrase “ Second Advent.” To begin with, any thought- 
ful reader of the foregoing pages will see that the arro- 
eating to himself, during his earthly life, the position of a 
supernatural demon-power—great-minded as he was, let 
alone sober-minded—would have been for him impossible. 
Further, the supposition that he did so is disproved by 
positive facts about his whole manner of thought. Apart 
from definite sayings having the mark of authenticity, in 
which he expressly disavowed opinions of the kind we are 
dealing with, his parables about the “kingdom of God” 
show that his real thoughts were irreconcilable with such 
opinions. He could not have had the view of life expressed 
by the parables of the seed and the parable of the leaven, 
and at the same time have believed that he himself, after 
death, would come through the clouds and make havoc 
with all nature. What Jesus really meant in quoting— 
as we may say he did on this occasion—from some apoca- 
lyptic writing, and saying that the Son of man would yet 
come in glory with his Father, was, we must believe, just 
to enforce further, through the help of familiar phrases, 
the truth which he had already expressed—namely, that 
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though he had to face suffering and it might be death, still 
he would certainly live beyond and have his conscious- 
ness and his mission justified. How his triumph would 
come he assuredly neither knew nor professed to know. 
He did know, however, that a triumph was sure. He 
knew that fact, because he knew God. And he used the 
pictorial language which all were familiar with, to urge and 
to make intelligible that fact. Thus we are to see here, 
as all through, that what Jesus thought and what he did 
were due to the development of his own life and conscious- 
ness—to that and, properly speaking, that alone. All 
phrases and doctrines which he received and in some way 
recognised were aids to his expressing himseli—that and 
nothing more. 

One more saying, joined to these apocalyptic sayings in 
the gospels, may be accepted as authentic in its entirety. 
It is an important saying in that it expresses, in general 
terms, the absolute confidence to which Jesus had by this 
time attained regarding the success of his mission. ‘This 
is the saying, “ Verily I say unto you, That there be some 
of them that stand here, which shall not taste of death, till 
they have seen the kingdom of God come with power.” 

After Jesus declared to his disciples his sublime resolu- 
tion, and explained it through the sayings just quoted, he 
was, according to the gospels, “transfigured” before the 
three who were most intimate with him. He was indeed 
transfigured before them from this time on, as we know 
from all that followed. The account in the gospels of the 
“transfiguration” must be looked upon as a materialistic 
presentation of the change that took place from this time 
in the attitude towards him of his more intimate fol- 
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lowers. Hitherto they had followed him, indeed, in com- 
plete allegiance; now, however, they began to look on 
him as something more than human. We must see in 
this change of their attitude towards him the last stage 
reached of that ascendancy over them which his per- 
sonality obtained. He had so far been asserting himself 
as one both authoritative and enlightened, acknowledging 
no leadership from anything but his own consciousness. 
He had, however, as we have seen, accepted suggestions 
from various popular ideas, and had expressed himself 
through various popular phrases; and it is to be recog- 
nised that up to this point the ideas which they had 
associated with him had shared with his own personality 
the power that bound them to him. They had at first, 
while attracted by his personal authority and the beauty 
of his personal character, also been attracted by his pro- 
claiming of the “kingdom of God.” They had even at 
the last been partly led by him through having come 
to associate him with the Messiah-character. They had 
thus, to put the matter in a slightly different way, been 
so far exacting something from him in return for their 
allegiance; they had been exacting a suiting of himself 
to an extent to their preconceptions. But his own new 
explaining of the character he meant to realise, his power- 
ful sayings enforcing what he meant, his confidence in 
predicting success, and the unswerving and absolutely 
independent pursuit of purpose which he began to show, 
brought about that they made at last a complete uncon- 
ditional surrender to him of minds and wills. It was no 
longer the preacher of the “kingdom of God” that they 
followed. It was no longer even the Messiah or the 
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Christ. It was Jesus, their friend and master, let him 
be and do as he might will. They saw that he was an 
original-character—a prophet like Moses and Ehas. They 
felt and knew that there was something divine in him. 
Realising that they were helpless and utterly ignorant 
before him, they were yet charmed by him into perfect 
subjection. They heard a voice from heaven saying to 
them, “This is my beloved Son: hear him.” 
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CHAPTER XII. 
THE FAREWELL TO GALILEE. 
For the events that immediately followed Jesus’s resolution 


to go to Jerusalem, we have abundance of information. 
And yet the limitations of that information are as striking 


as its fulness. Reports of what happened have come down ~ 


to us more detailed than those of what went before; but, 
on the other hand, these reports give no full indication of 
time and place. There have come to us strings of nar- 
ratives independent of one another, but having here and 
there little circumstances that enable us to guess time 
and place. Mark and Matthew give us collections of nar- 
ratives almost the same as each other. John gives only 
flying notices, hardly to be detected amidst his altogether 
idealistic and unhistorical general account. Luke gives, 
of all the evangelists, the greatest detail. And while 
it is to be recognised that his account at this stage has 
become, as scholars have explained, altogether biassed by 
doctrinal intention, so far as even to suggest a spreading 
of Jesus’s teaching in his lifetime to an extent to which it 
really only spread after his death, still a fair estimate of 
the stories he tells will lead to the conclusion that among 
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them are trustworthy accounts of real events. The stories 
in Luke ix.-xix. are based, we may be certain, on reports 
preserved without much entrance of error into them from 
the time of the events to the time in which the Evangelist 
wrote. We can take for our history from Mark and 
Matthew bit by bit with confidence, adding from Luke 
with more reserve. . 

The main general fact that comes to us is this, that 
Jesus chose the time of the “ Passover” as the occasion 
of his visiting Jerusalem. The Passover was the greatest 
of the Israelite festivals, and was held in Jerusalem yearly 
about the beginning of April. It was customary for mem- 
bers of the nation to flock from the northern parts to 
Jerusalem to attend this as well as the other festivals. 
Now we have gathered from the Fourth Gospel account 
that on the occasion of a festival held in the previous 
autumn, the Feast of Tabernacles, Jesus’s brothers had 
advised him, as we may put it, to use the occasion for 
going up to Jerusalem and becoming known. Jesus, we 
have seen, refused to do so; but the gospel adds, “ But 
when his brethren were gone up, then went he also up 
unto the feast, not openly, but as it were in secret.” We 
can see in this statement—which in its literalness is not 
historical—that though Jesus did not go up to the Feast 
of Tabernacles as his brothers advised, he so far acted on 
their suggestion in that he went up to a later festival with 
very much of the same intentions as they proposed to him. 
He went up to a later festival, we may gather, not in the 
open way that probably they intended, but quietly. 

How long Jesus had to wait for the time of the Pass- 
over from the time of his expressing his resolution at 
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Ceesarea Philippi it is impossible to tell. As, however, 
the events to which we are coming do not seem such as 
could have been long drawn out, and as, on the other 
hand, the events which have been before us as succeeding 
Jesus’s visit to Nazareth must have taken considerable 
time, it is reasonable to conclude that it was already well 
on in the spring of the year 35 when Jesus was at Caesarea 
Philippi, and that only a few weeks remained before the 
time of the festival. These few weeks, we learn, Jesus 
spent in this way: by first paying a final visit to Caper- 
naum, and then going somewhat slowly up to Jerusalem 
by an indirect route. 

Jesus went to Capernaum for a final visit, but not to 
teach or to display himself in public at all. He went 
with his intimate followers secretly, having the deter- 
mination evidently to avoid all further collision with 
the authorities in the north, and leave his further public 
action for the great city. Conversations, however, took 
place between him and his intimate friends, which con- 
tained some of his most daring, and therein most sublime, 
conclusions regarding sacred truth. These conversations 
his followers fortunately preserved; and so there have 
come down to us many treasures of thought which, as 
they must now be presented, will give to this chapter a 
special importance.’ 

On the way to Capernaum, we learn, some of the 
disciples put a question to Jesus regarding the Messiah- 
subject. They were following him now unreservedly, as 
we have seen, held bound by his own personality and no 
longer demanding his shaping himself to suit a Messiah- 
character. Still, there was a general understanding that 
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he was going to assert himself as the One who realised 
what had been meant in the Messiah-idea. And what, 
we find, they did was to let their thoughts fall into the 
popular plane, so that while they looked up to Jesus as 
one to be guided by without question, they thought not 
according to his ways of thought but according to the 
popular ways of thought. They asked him—quite ready 
as they were to have their thoughts reshapen in any way 
that he might indicate—how it was, seeing he was the 
Messiah, that the scribes had taught that Elijah was to 
come back to earth before the Messiah appeared. Jesus 
showed the tact that he had always displayed in answer- 
ing unenlightened questions. He did not assert or re- 
mind them—as he might have done truly—that he was 
not fitting himself to any teachings of the scribes, or even 
of the prophets themselves, but was exactly what God 
had given him to be, so that it was not his concern to 
decide what the scribes had meant. He came down in- 
stead, in thought, towards their level, and replied, “ Elias 
is indeed come, and they have done unto him whatsoever 
they listed, as it is written of him.” The result, we may 
say, was assuredly as the account in Matthew declares, 
that they understood what he meant, to the extent at least 
of seeing he was suggesting that John the Baptist had 
taken the part of Elijah. 

An interesting little event also occurred as they travelled 
towards Capernaum at this time. It was that the disciples 
tried to “cast out” a “ devil,” and failed. It is very inter- 
esting and important to see in this very beginning of the 
history of Christianity the same interference of human 
conditions with religious endeavour which has continually 
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been repeating itself. Jesus said, we gather at this time, 
that the failure was to be attributed to want of faith, and 
also that a case of the kind before them required “ prayer 
and fasting”; by which, as we may interpret, he meant 
to say that faith in the Divine Overruler was necessary 
for the conquering of evil, and that for even the partial 
victories that could be shown in the present time, such as 
he had shown, it was necessary both to discipline one’s 
own soul and also to seek help from beyond oneself. It 
is also interesting, however, to see from this event, that 
those good actions of Jesus to which the name of casting 
out devils was given, required his own strong personality. 
He gave the disciples profitable advice, indeed, as to how 
they should set about conquering evil; but from our point 
of view it must be said what was essentially wrong in the 
disciples, causing their failure, was that they had not the 
Master’s strength of character, and were in general both 
weaker and less enlightened beings, neither knowing so. 
well how to proceed themselves nor awakening the same 
faith among those for whom they wished to act. 

Jesus and his disciples arrived in Capernaum. And the 
events that took place at Capernaum at this time are re- 
corded to us in some plainly authentic stories. 

First, there meets us the fact that Jesus had to redirect 
the thoughts of his followers, which, under the suggestions 
of his new purpose, had strayed out of the paths of his 
spiritual teaching, and were concerning themselves with 
the expectation of outward triumph. It would seem that 
the most intimate of his followers—the twelve, at least, 
and the faithful women—had decided to accompany him 
to Jerusalem. But although he had told them plainly and 
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repeated to them that he was going in the expectation of 
meeting persecution and perhaps death, they evidently 
took little account of these sayings, and kept their atten- 
tion on his confidence of prevailing in the end, with which, 
further, there agreed what they had seen in the north of 
his power to raise enthusiasm. They thought, accordingly, 
as in the words of the third evangelist, that “the kingdom 
of God should immediately appear.” What that exactly 
meant for them, we can only guess. But we may suppose 
that, religious men as they were, they were a good deal 
tinged with the mystical thought that we see in the 
“apocalyptic” books of their time, without the intellectual 
power to separate the essential thought in these books 
from its mystical setting. So that in all probability they 
were expecting an actual interference on the part of God 
with the world, and a setting up of Jesus to be ruler over 
the nations with more than natural powers at his com- 
mand. In conversation thus, we learn, it had occurred to 
them to speculate as to what kind of places they were to 
have in the coming “ kingdom.” “By the way they had 
disputed among themselves, who should be the greatest.” 

It is a doubly pathetic incident to contemplate, this 
dispute of those poor men. They thought they were 
approaching honour and glory, and they were really 
approaching insult and dismay. But this contrast be- 
tween what they expected immediately and what came 
immediately is not so striking as another contrast that 
will suggest itself to us—namely, the contrast between 
what these men would have seemed to be to an ordinary 
intelligent onlooker of the time, and what they were as 
we must view them. To an onlooker they would have 
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seemed to be but the deluded enthusiasts of a sect which 
was about to be crushed by the arm of established power. 
As we must view them they were, with the exception of 
their divine leader, who made them what they were, the 
most notable men among the millions that at that time 
walked and breathed on the earth, the possessors of the 
key to peace and to power, afterwards to prove themselves 
heroes and leaders of mankind. 

At Capernaum Jesus took these followers to task about 
their dispute on the way, and he gently corrected their 
conceptions. He told them that in the “kingdom” which 
he would set up the greatest would be those that would 
best serve the others. And to enforce this celestial 
thought, he “took a child, and set him in the midst of 
them”: and “when he had taken him in his arms,” he 
said to them, “ Except ye be converted, and become as 
little children, ye shall not enter into the kingdom of 
heaven.” 

About the same time, it would seem, as this took place, 
the disciple John related to Jesus that he and some of 
the others had seen some man casting out devils in Jesus's 
name, and that they had forbidden him, because he did not 
follow them; to which Jesus replied, “Forbid him not: 
for there is no man which shall” exercise power “in my 
name, that can lehtly speak evil of me. For he that 
is not against us is on our part.” 

This little incident about the man casting out devils 
and not following the apostles has got confused, between 
the two first gospels, with the incident just related about 
the child, and the question who should be the greatest. 
Matthew goes on to report more sayings of Jesus in the 
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line of his remarks about the child, while Mark gives mx ix. 
some of the same sayings as arising out of this second 
incident. And so it seems at first just to be a question 
as to whether this story is interpolated in Mark and 
should not be there, or whether Matthew has fused two 
different collections of sayings into one. But it is best 
to believe that both incidents really happened about the 
same time, and that the second led Jesus to develop the 
thought he had expressed in the first. That is to say, we 
are to learn that at the same time as Jesus rebuked the 
disciples on the subject of who was to be the greatest, 
John told his story about the man casting out devils. 
Jesus, with the child still beside him, and looking at it, 
as we can conceive, further expressed the thought which 
he had so far expressed in his rebuke. That thought had 
been the Implicit Greatness, in present littleness, of a human 
soul as such. The thought was illustrated by a living 
child. And it was further enforced to Jesus’s own mind 
by his hearing of an earnest man who had been trying to 
do good, and had only been resisted and injured for doing 
so. Accordingly as. they sat, we are to learn, Jesus pro- 
ceeded to utter several aphorisms, preserved still for us, 
to our everlasting benefit, all turning on this one thought 
that had arisen in his mind—one of the very thoughts 
that he had principally come from Nazareth into the 
world to assert—the thought of the Greatness in little- 
ness of a human soul as such, or the thought of the Value 
of Man. 

He said that it was necessary that offences should come 
to the “little ones” whom he loved and in whom he be- ver. 42. 
lieved, but that it was better for one to be thrown into 
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the sea with a millstone round one’s neck, than to be 
the person through whom the offence came. And on the 
other hand, he said, any one who gave even a cup of cold 
water to one of these “little ones” (we may take the 
additions “in the name of a disciple” and “because ye 
belong to Christ” as ecclesiastical additions) would by no 
means lose his reward. 

Then he carried further the thought of the offences. 
Each one, he said, would not only be offended, but would 
have to pass through that “fire” of which they had been 
taught in the popular belief. But he told them that that 
fire would be a cleansing fire. “For every one,” he said, 
“shall be salted with fire.’ He urged them, as we may in- 
terpret, to take reverses and evils as fire, or, changing the 
imagery, as salt. Salt, he said, was good if it really was 
salt—that is, evils could be made good if they were appro- 
priated in the way of cleansing or disciplining the soul. 

He said also, “ How think ye? Ifa man have an hun- 
dred sheep, and one of them be gone astray, doth he not 
leave the ninety and nine, and goeth into the mountains, 
and seeketh that which is gone astray? And if so be 
that he find it, verily I say unto you, He rejoiceth more of 
that sheep, than of the ninety and nine which went not 
astray. Even so it is not the will of your Father which 
is in heaven, that one of these lhttle ones should perish.” 
And also, we may suppose, he added at this time the 
similar parable of the lost piece of money. And indeed, 
for want of testimony to the contrary, we may believe he 
may at this time also have spoken the parable of the 
Prodigal Son. If this was so, we can imagine what a 
thrill must have gone through the frames of those few 
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attached followers, and how the most intimate of them, at 
least, must have been lifted up suddenly away from the 
whole plane of the foolish thoughts which they had been 
expressing, as this benign story fell on their ears from the 
lips of Him who had been “transfigured” to them and 
become to them the very Son of God. 

Telling them such things as these, he went further, and 
expressed both his own ruling passion and also the promise 
he felt able to make in the name of God, in these words, 
“For the Son of man is come to save that which was lost.” 

Then, as he always led from faith to duty, and as it 
was his way to go from the care of the heavenly Father 
to the responsibility of brothers and sisters, he went on 
to tell them that they must all reverence their fellow 
men and women and consider for them. He told them 
how they should spare no pains to win back those that 
might go astray. And he told them they must forgive 
their sisters and brethren with a forgiveness—as we may 
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as was felt by the heavenly Father Himself. Peter, it 


would seem, here interposed with the question, How often ver. 


should one forgive one’s brother? He answered, “I say ver 


not unto thee, Until seven times; but, Until seventy 
times seven.” And then he told a parable about a servant 
who had been freely forgiven by his master, and yet re- 
fused to forgive a fellow-servant. 

At one quiet time, we may believe, in which they were 
all sitting together, did Jesus deliver all these teachings. 
And so in secrecy, to which he was compelled, because if 
he should speak openly his fellow-men were ready to fall 
on him like wild beasts, Jesus was bringing to a close his 
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Galilean ministry, and was adding the last master-touches 
to the revelation which in Galilee he gave to the world. 

On some other occasion, we may also gather, during the 
same time, he spoke further in the same strain as he had 
spoken in at Ceesarea Philippi, when he had justified the 
course he was taking by speaking of the supreme im- 
portance of not “losing the soul.” He said, speaking in 
that same strain, that it was better to lose a hand, or a 
foot, or an eye, than to require the whole self to be cast 
into the cleansing fire. He also illustrated the point by 
saying that one who understood him and acted accord- 
inely was like a man whose house was built on a rock. 
And he justified his own conduct in still pursuing his 
purpose without flinching, in words something like these: 
“For which of you, intending to build a tower, sitteth not 
down first, and counteth the cost, whether he have suffi- 
cient to finish it? Lest haply, after he hath laid the 
foundation, and is not able to finish it, all that behold it 
begin to mock him, saying, This man began to build, and 
was not able to finish, Or what king, going to make 
war against another king, sitteth not down first, and con- 
sulteth whether he be able with ten thousand to meet him 
that cometh against him with twenty thousand? Or else, 
while the other is yet a great way off, he sendeth an am- 
bassage, and desireth conditions of peace.” 

It is highly probable that some of the other sayings 
which make up the collection which we call the “Sermon 
on the Mount,” were uttered also at this time in Caper- 
naum. It was a time in which the disciples were likely 
to pay a special attention to Jesus’s sayings, so as to 
treasure the remembrance of them; and the fact that so 
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many of the sayings which make up the collection were 
evidently uttered at this time, confirms the belief that it 
may have been so also with some of the others. There 
may thus have been spoken at this time the saying about 
the “treasures in heaven,” and along with it the parable 
given in Luke about the man who determined to build 
new store-rooms for his goods, and on the very night that 
he did so was required to give up his earthly life. But 
especially we may ascribe to this time the sayings about 
prayer. This was the early time of the disciples’ actually 
pupi-like obedience to him. It is very likely that it was 
at this time that, in childlike veneration and in readi- 
ness to follow what he would teach to the last particular, 
they said to him, “Lord, teach us to pray, as John also 
taught his disciples.” Jesus, in replying to their request, 
told them they ought to pray to God as children ask of a 
loving father, or as a friend in need asks of a friend who 
can help him. And he also gave them a few simple 
sentences of prayer, which Christians have come to call 
the “ Lord’s Prayer,” and to look upon as the model for all 
prayer, though they have in their public use of it often 
followed it more in the letter than in the spirit. 

The Lord’s Prayer has been subjected by scholars to the 
keenest criticism, and doubts have been thrown both on 
the fact of its details having actually proceeded from 
Jesus and on the fact of its originality on Jesus’s part, 
even if proved to have been uttered by him. It can be 
said, however, without hesitation, that the result of the 
matter is the recognition of the prayer by competent 
judges in general, as in substance a prayer actually given 
by Jesus, and an original prayer. As for the authenticity 
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of the details, no doubt of any weight need remain on any 
of its parts that contain essential thought, unless on the 
doxology at the end, which scholars in general regard as 
an addition by the early Church for liturgical purposes. 
And as for the originality of the prayer, while we are to 
believe Jesus took many of its phrases from what he had 
heard and read, its arrangement is certainly Jesus’s crea- 
tion, and its spirit has been breathed from Jesus’s soul. 
It is a prayer in which the leading thoughts are the 
sovereignty of God the heavenly Father, the coming, in 
the world, of a better recognition of the heavenly Father, 
and the rightness of each one asking the heavenly Father 
for help in ordinary needs, with perfect confidence of 
being heard and answered. 

Before Jesus left Capernaum at this time, we learn, he 
paid a tax. It seems to have been a tax which from early 
times had been levied on the Jews for the maintenance of 
the Temple services, though some have supposed it to have 
been a tax levied by the Romans. The detail of the 
account of this event in Matthew is obviously legendary, 
and it is hardly worth while to examine it in hopes of 
finding anything of real value. The event itself, however, 
is guaranteed us by the very existence of an account of 
the kind, and it is interesting as bringing before us once 
more Jesus’s perfectly submissive attitude towards poli- 
tical arrangements. This it does the more forcibly in 
that it took place at the very moment that Jesus was on 
the point of leaving his native province, never to return, 
as he himself surmised, and was about to perform a bold 
action which, as he well knew, would be mistaken by 
many for having a political end. 
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THE LAST DAYS. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE JOURNEY TO JERUSALEM. 


THE journey of Jesus towards Jerusalem was undertaken mx. x.1. 

not in any public way. He went quietly, accompanied by eee 

his intimate followers, including, beyond doubt, the faith- 

ful women, and very likely children belonging to some of mx. xv. 40, 

them. Once away from Galilee, however, he came more or ae 

and more before the public, so that, while still on the way, 

he attracted attention in many quarters as one who was 

making claim to be a great teacher and leader. Mk. x. 
The accounts of the course of the journey do not agree 

well with each other, and it is not an easy task to decide 


about what really happened in it. Mark and Matthew say Ver.1; Mt. 


rab. le 
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that he went by the other side of the Jordan. Luke says, 
on the contrary, that he went “through Samaria and 
Galilee.” Now for the account of Mark and Matthew 
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there is this to be said, that nearly all scholars give one or 
the other of these evangelists the preference over Luke in 
regard to historical accuracy in general ; and to this general 
consideration it is to be added that in Luke’s account of 
the journey there is clearly to be detected a doctrinal bias. 
For the other side, however, it is to be said that one at 
least of the stories Luke gives of Jesus in Samaria has 
suggestions too realistic for us to sweep it entirely out of 
history. The explanations of scholars that treat the 
Samaritan stories of the Third and Fourth Gospels as 
idealistic accounts of the universality of Christianity, or 
as after-events in Church history transferred to the life of 
Jesus himself, while throwing light on the form in which 
we have them, are rather far-fetched as complete explan- 
ations of their origin. And keeping to the case of the 
journey through Samaria told in Luke, the story of the 
Samaritan village, in which Jesus was not well received, is 
too lifelike for pure invention. It, further, is suitable to 
the time in which Jesus had completely left home and 
country, and was dependent on reception by strangers both 
for lodging to the body and in great part also for cheering 
to the mind. And once more, we can see a striking nat- 
uralness in the idea that this rejection would be specially 
noted by Jesus and his more intimate followers, in that it 
presented a strong contrast to the kind reception he had 
met with in a Samaritan village a few months before. On 
the other hand, it is to be noted that the accounts of Mark 
and Matthew do not really preclude his having gone so far 
through Samaria, and that their silence regarding his hay- 
ing done this may be explained by the fact that they are 
dealing with the direct ministry of Jesus. They are more 
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correct, doubtless, in regard to Jesus’s direct ministry, 
when they confine it to the Jews; but this does not inter- 
fere with the fact of his having had a merely local relation 
to Samaria. To this it may be added that the parable of 
the Good Samaritan brings a mass of evidence in itself. 
This beautiful parable first recommends itself as an authen- 
tic parable of Jesus, as certainly as we can make any judg- 
ment from internal evidence at all. Granted, then, that 
it is an authentic parable of Jesus, its introduction of a 
Samaritan, and also of the road between Jerusalem and 
Jericho, suggests that Jesus, before composing it, had been 
coming in contact both with Samaritans and with that 
road, and so suggests very convincingly that it is likely to 
have been spoken by him just after a journey in which he 
had gone through Samaria, and had also gone from Jericho 
to Jerusalem. We must, then, harmonise the two accounts. 
Jesus and his followers, we must believe, first went through 
Samaria so far, then crossed the Jordan, and then came 
back and went through Jericho to Jerusalem. 

On starting, then, we are to suppose Jesus and his 
followers entered on the ordinary road to Jerusalem 
through Samaria. They left, no doubt, very quietly; and 
as they went along the road, they were to all appearance 
but a body of people journeying to Jerusalem to the Pass- 
over. On seeking lodgings in a certain village they were 
received very inhospitably, the inhabitants probably being 
unaccustomed to put themselves very much out of the 
way to accommodate Jewish pilerims. The disciples 
James and John, resenting any discourtesy to Him whom 
they had come to worship, and carried away into a mysti- 
cal world by their ascribing to Jesus divine power such 
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as they believed Elijah and Moses to have possessed, ex- 
claimed, “ Lord, wilt thou that we command fire to come 
down from heaven, and consume them, even as Elias 
did?” to which Jesus replied, “ Ye know not what manner 
of spirit ye are of. For the Son of man is not come to 
destroy men’s lives, but to save them.” 

We gather that as they went on they were not able to 
preserve the quiet progress that Jesus wished. The name 
of Jesus had become by this time pretty well known; and 
no doubt the excited condition of his followers led them 
to tell many, as they went along, that this was indeed 
Jesus, the great prophet of Nazareth, with whom they 
were travelling. Accordingly excitable persons in the 
country through which they went were beginning to come 
up and to ask liberty to join them. Amongst such was one 
who, it would seem, said he wished to follow Jesus, but 
asked him to delay his journey a little until he had time 
to bury his father. Jesus is reported to have said, “ Let 
the dead bury their dead, but go thou and preach the 
kingdom of God.” This harsh-sounding reply (made even 
more harsh in Matthew’s form of it) must be accepted in 
substance as having been really uttered; but it assuredly 
does not represent the everyday mind of Jesus. He had 
surrounded himself at this time with a gloom which was 
really the gloom of death on his young life. But what is 
still more important to mention is that the incident, while 
we must accept it in general, is almost certainly not cor- 
rectly reported to us. The evangelists have turned it into 
an illustration of the claim of religion on the soul, so that 
we cannot say how far its-original facts have been altered. 
Probably the saying of Jesus, in its real form, was much 
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less harsh than it is reported, and had merely to do with 
his musing on that better life of man that could triumph 
over death, as he himself was showing through terrible ex- 
perience. And further, there surely followed, we may say, 
some remark in his own real manner which more than took 
away the sting that may have been felt by the man. 

The first evangelist strings another saying of Jesus to 
this one, so as to make two sayings to would-be disciples ; 
and the third evangelist strings two to it, so as to make three 
sayings to would-be disciples. Of these other sayings, we 
may almost certainly decide the extra one in Luke, in its 
real utterance by Jesus, had quite a different connection. 
It was a saying, we may believe, uttered in relation to 
himself—perhaps in reply to some reasoning with him on 
the risks he was facing. “No man,” he said, “having put 
his hand to the plough, and looking back, is fit for the king- 
dom of God.” The other saying, given both in Matthew 
and in Luke, was indeed, it is probable, induced by some 
talk of a person or of persons wishing to follow him. It 
is, however, principally to be viewed as having been a 
pathetic expression of musing in which he allowed him- 
self to indulge at intervals in the midst of his heroic 
determination. He had left everything, he was thinking, 
because conscious of a dignity in the human soul, and of 
a care from God for the human soul, and because conscious 
himself of having a special nature giving him a special 
name and calling—the Son of man, come to seek and to 
save the lost; and what he had attained to so far was, as 
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It is likely to have been the very fact that his journey 
was beginning to lose all its private character that in- 
duced Jesus to forsake, at a certain point, the common 
road, and get into another way across the Jordan. At all 
events, we find him, according to the most reliable accounts, 
having gone to the other side. His journey along the 
other side was, no doubt, a hurried and uneventful one ; 
and he crossed back again and made for Jericho. His 
progress began again to attract attention, and again en- 
thusiasts began to seek to enter into his train. Now, 
however, probably, he began to make less objection to 
publicity, as he was nearing the quarter in which it was 
his intention to make himself known. 

In the tenth chapter of Mark, and in the nineteenth of 
Matthew, there is related an incident as happening on the 
journey which is at first sight puzzling. It is introduced 
by Mark in this way, “ And the Pharisees came to him, 
and asked him, Is it lawful for a man to put away his 
wife? tempting him.” How “the Pharisees,’ whom he had 
completely left behind in the north, could have followed 
him to Juda, and come up to him as before, it is not easy 
to understand. And it little helps the difficulty to sup- 
pose that it was the Pharisees of Judea who thus began 
to interfere with him, as there certainly was not time for 
him to rouse a new opposition, in his swift unobtrusive 
journey, with its definite aim to reach Jerusalem. Con- 
fusion has thus evidently crept into the narrative somehow ; 
and the writer of Matthew seems sensible of this, as in 
Matthew there is mentioned that the number of followers 
was very great, leaving possible the suggestion that this 
may have awakened the attention of the southern Phari- 
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sees. On looking carefully, however, at the narrative, we 
may see that what has originated it has been an incident of 
the kind just above alluded to, in which excitable persons 
became eager to follow the little band to Jerusalem. “The 
Pharisees,” in this case, we may interpret, were some two 
or three unsettled men whom they met by the way, with 
whom, perhaps, some of the followers had been conversing. 
These men had taken it into their heads to follow in the 
pilgrimage of which, no doubt, the followers had given a 
glowing account; but the difficulty had arisen, whether, 
as they were married, they could leave their wives and 
children—leave them completely, as it appeared might be 
the end of the matter, in the way “Christian” in the 
‘Pilerim’s Progress’ leaves his friends. The matter was 
brought before Jesus, and Jesus disposed of it in his own 
royal way. He said to them, “ What did Moses com- 
mand you?” He then went as usual from the Law to 
Reason, and put an end to the whole proposal of the men 
in the grand words, “ From the beginning of the creation 
God made them male and female. For this cause shall a 
man leave his father and mother, and cleave to his wife; 
and they twain shall be one flesh: so then they are no 
What therefore God hath 
joined together, let not man put asunder.” 

The disciples afterwards asked Jesus further about the 
general subject which was suggested by the incident just 
related. 


ing, there are mixed up with it echoes of some discussions 


more twain, but one flesh. 


As Matthew, indeed, reports this after-question- 


on the subject which must have taken place among Chris- 
tians long afterwards, indeed long after Jesus’s death. 
And especially the words in verse 12 of the nineteenth 
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of Matthew are to be taken as inquiring words of those 
later Christians, not as words of Jesus. But the simple 
account of Mark may be accepted as an account of 
questionings brought before Jesus himself, by his im- 
mediate disciples, just after the incident we have now had 
under consideration. They “asked him again of the same 
matter.” And he expressed his idealistic view of the rela- 
tion of husband and wife in these uncompromising words : 
“ Whosoever shall put away his wife, and marry another, 
committeth adultery against her. And if a woman shall 
put away her husband, and be married to another, she 
committeth adultery.” 

As they journeyed along several other incidents occurred, 
of which a record has remained. Of these the first that 
meets us is one that stands in striking contrast to the 
incident about the disciple who would bury his father. It 
is the incident about Jesus calling the little children to 
him. Assuredly in his old home in Nazareth, simple 
young life had been his delight, and had stood before his 
mind in close relation to that kind Father whose name 
and nature he was afterwards to declare. And now, when 
it was required of him, for the very sake of declaring the 
ultimate rule over the universe of a simple childlike 
kindness, to play himself a part of more than ordinary 
sternness, he could still at a time turn to delight in the 
young untroubled souls that he loved, and to tell his 
followers that their state of mind was lke that mind 
which rules in heaven, which all are called to enter into 
and rejoice in. 

Another incident that oecurred—one small in itself, but 
leading to interesting remarks on the part of Jesus—was 
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that a certain man came and kneeled to him and asked him, 
“Good Master, what shall I do that I may inherit eternal 
life?” Jesus, having first rebuked him for addressing him 
as “Good Master,” referred him to the commandments. 
But on the man replying that he had observed all of them 
“from his youth,” Jesus first became affectionately inter- 
ested in him, and then gave him, as an indication of the 
direction in which he might further excel, the suggestion 
that he might bestow his wealth on the poor. When we 
notice the spontaneous character of the occurrence, when 
we see how the idea of giving his wealth to the poor was 
only brought before the man by Jesus in the second place, 
on his seeking guidance in sacred things beyond what “the 
commandments” could give him, and, most of all, when 
we see that Jesus was specially impressed by this man, 
and, indeed, seems to have thought of him as one who 
might become a special instrument and enthusiast in his 
own sacred cause, we shall perceive that it is quite a 
blunder to suppose Jesus was here laying down a universal 
principle, and that far less was he entering on political and 
social questions. What we have learned of Jesus all along 
discloses that he did not urge on people in general any 


sweeping abandonment of the worldly position in which 


they might be placed. And what he said to this man had 
force only for the case of the man himself, except that it 
went on the lines of the general principle that excellence 
in a religious life is attained by caring for the unfortunate. 
The real point of importance in this incident is to be found 
in the fact that Jesus took a special liking to this man— 
indeed it is probable saw something striking in his person- 
ality,and fora moment entertained the hope that he might 
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have in him a follower of special power, who might play a 
special part. Thus we find that just after he gave the 
man the suggestion to sell his goods and give them to 
the poor, he asked him simply, as we may interpret the 
account, to follow him. The man, however, only seemed 
erieved, and went away. And Jesus was grieved too, and 
said to his disciples, “How hardly shall they that have 
riches enter into the kingdom of God!” This saying, we 
must carefully notice, was occasioned by Jesus’s disappoint- 
ment in the man. It was, we may believe, a hasty utter- 
ance, and was, as Mark’s account records, immediately 
qualified into “how hard is it for them that TRUST in 
riches to enter into the kingdom of God!” And then he 
added, speaking in his own vivid manner, “ It is easier for 
a camel to go through the eye of a needle, than for a rich 
man to enter into the kingdom of God.” The disciples 
expressed amazement at this saying, no doubt mistakingly 
giving it a literal and universal application. Jesus then 
added, “ With men it is impossible, but not with God: for 
with God all things are possible.’ The whole incident is 
to be interpreted as one in which Jesus's strong feelings 
—first of affection and hope, and then of disappointment 
—ainfluenced his utterances. So that it is wrong and un- 
just to give to the utterances an oracular or even inten- 
tionally didactic character. At the same time all of them 
were utterances of unimpeachable goodness and devotion 
to truth, containing in them Jesus’s own ideas. He taught 
in them that the giving to the poor and needy is the virtue 
through which man can show his kinship to the divine 
nature. He gave a special suggestion, by way of carrying 
out this principle, for a special case. On the suggestion 
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being rejected, he made a remark which was to the effect 
that for any one’s helping that new establishment of re- 
ligion to which he had lent his own energies, the possession 
of great wealth was a stumbling-block. And then, lastly, 
in his own glorious unapproachable manner, he acknow- 
ledged that, while this was what a human view of things 
disclosed, still God, who was the Father of the rich as well 
as of the poor, and the giver to the rich for His own ends, 
would yet save and lead His children in ways beyond 
what could be discerned by any human view taken in 
connection with a particular time. 

This incident, it would seem, put it into the mind of 
Peter to say, “Lo, we have left all, and have followed 
thee.” 
other knowledge of him, we must conclude that as he 


From the reply of Jesus, as well as from our 


heard this remark there arose in him a tumult of mixed 
feelings. It sounded, we must believe, almost like a re- 
proach, as he thought of how some of those about him 
had indeed left home, friends, and ordinary business, for 
all of which he had himself the warmest reverence, and 
on the loss of all of which in his own case he was now 
looking with keen regret. But still he was conscious of 
the faithful care of God, and of the special calling which 
he and his followers had received. His reply was, “ Verily 
I say unto you, There is no man that hath left house, or 
brethren, or sisters, or father, or mother, [or wife?*], or 
children, or lands, for my sake, . . . but he shall receive 
an hundred-fold now in this time, houses, and brethren, 
and sisters, and mothers, and children, and lands, with 
persecutions; and in the world to come eternal life.” 


This whole talk, however, among the disciples about 
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their sacrifices, and what would come to them of high 
position in consequence, led Jesus, further, to express the 
general reflection that God gave high places to whom He 
chose, putting one high up at one time and another at 
another time. “But many that are first shall be last,” he 
said, “and the last first.” And he added a fine parable 
about workmen engaged to cultivate a vineyard, of which 
the point unmistakably was that God so gave, out of His 
own kindness, that He was bound by no laws of only 
ceiving to the deserving, but put now one and now another 
in a position of advantage for His own gracious ends. ) 

After recording the incidents up to this point, the 
Gospel of Mark makes as it were a pause to tell how, 
as they went on following their Leader, who was at every 
step showing his august and imperial character, they 
“were amazed,’ and even while they followed, “were 
afraid.” It tells, further, that Jesus repeated his predic- 
tions of the troubles they were going to face. And then 
it records another incident, in which we see how the very 
most intimate disciples, though “amazed” and “afraid,” 
had but little assimilated Jesus’s spiritual thoughts. 
James and John, no doubt moved not so much by any 
unworthy motive as by affection to Jesus, of whom they 
knew themselves to be favourites, came and asked him, 
in spite of what he had so lately said, if they might sit 
one on each side of him when he came to his “glory.” 
The other disciples saw in the request more desire of high 
position than affection to the Master. And Jesus him- 
self, seeing that the two disciples had indeed let them- 
selves forget for the moment all consideration for the 
others, so as justly enough to offend the others, spoke 
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something as follows: “Ye know that they which are 
accounted to rule over the Gentiles exercise lordship 
over them; and their great ones exercise authority upon 
them. But so shall it not be among you: but whosoever 
will be great among you, shall be your minister; and 
whosoever of you will be the chiefest, shall be servant of 
all. 
unto, but to minister, and to give his life a ransom for 


For even the Son of man came not to be ministered 


many.” 

Jesus and his followers came on the way to JERICHO. 
At Jericho there happened a little event of which all 
three gospels give an account. According to the gospel 
accounts, it was an event in which a blind man got his 
But as 


Luke follows up his account with a much more lifelike 


sight—or, according to Matthew, two blind men. 


story, that has, in essentials, a great resemblance to the 
accounts of the blind man, we may conclude that this 
other story is another version of the same story; that 
Luke himself, not knowing this, has inserted both; and 
that the second is the more accurate of the two. As 
Jesus entered the town, we are to learn, the appearance 
of his company caused some stir, and especially a wealthy 
publican, of the name of Zaccheus, asked what this all 


was, and was told “that Jesus of Nazareth passeth by.” . 


Very likely, indeed, this event is the origin also of the 
story of Nathanael in the Fourth Gospel, as there are 
some striking similarities between that story also and the 
story of Zaccheus. If this is so, then, it would seem it 
was Philip the disciple that Zacchzeus put his question to 
as to what was the cause of the stir, and that he replied 
to Philip, “Can there any good thing come out of 
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Nazareth?” At any rate, after being told about Jesus, 
Zaccheeus, being “little of stature,” climbed a tree, that 
he might distinguish Jesus himself amongst his company. 
And Jesus, arrested by the figure, and seeing, through his 
power of discerning character, something interesting in 
Zaccheeus, first, no doubt, asked some one who he was, 
and then called to him. Zaccheus came to J esus, and as 
he came, we may believe, Jesus, looking at him, said, 
“Behold an Israelite indeed, in whom is no guile!” 
Then, when he came near him, he, as we may simply 
receive the account, boldly said to him, “To-day I must 
abide at thy house.” The result showed the delicate per- 
ception which he had had of the case. Zaccheeus was 
overjoyed to receive him, and they went into Zaccheeus’s 
house together. When they were in the house, Zaccheeus, 
after some conversation, must have shown himself the 
better of Jesus’s visit, and have expressed a new interest 
in sacred things; and Jesus said, “This day is salvation 
come to this house.” Also, during the lghter turns of 
the conversation, Zaccheeus evidently asked Jesus how it 
was that he had marked him out and spoken to him, and 
Jesus replied that he had seen him in the tree. This 
episode, trifling as it may seem, was noted and repeated, 
we may conclude, by the apostle John, who was present, 
as no doubt the simple-minded httle man showed very 
plainly a delight at the compliment implied in his having 
been singled out by this commanding and charming per- 
son whom he found himself to be entertaining. When 
the whole incident was over, the usual murmuring arose, 
even amongst those people. who were following Jesus in 


perfect allegiance, over the idea “that he was gone to be — 
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guest with a man that is a sinner;” and Jesus gently 
met this murmuring by repeating his saying, “The Son of 
man is come to seek and to save that which was lost.” 
Thus we may believe Zacchzeus and the blind man who 
received his sight and Nathanael were all one and the 
same. It was spiritual eyesight that was awakened in 
the blind man at Jericho. 

As they drew near to Jerusalem, they stopped for a 
ttle at the village of Bethany, and Jesus went into the 
house of one Martha. But he did not wait long there, we 
must believe, at this time. He hurried on into the great 
city. 

The enthusiastic followers gave his entry into the city 
something of a triumphal character. Jesus evidently 
submitted to this quite willingly. And thus at this point, 
we must say, we see him for the first time openly and 
publicly, without any concealment, acting as the “ Mes- 
siah” or “Christ” of the popular expectation. He rode 
into the city on a colt; and the followers spread clothes 
and branches of trees on the way as he rode, crying, 
“Hosanna! Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the 
Lord! Blessed be the kingdom of our father David, that 
cometh in the name of the Lord! Hosanna in the 
highest !” 

He made at first just a brief visit to the temple. The 
followers then, no doubt, dispersed to various lodgings, 
Jesus himself and the more intimate of them went out to 
Bethany, where, it may be supposed from what we shall 
further see, the “Martha” that has just been spoken of 
had procured lodgings for him, though whether in her own 
_ house or in that of some neighbour it is difficult to decide, 
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of teaching in Jerusalem, we are met by a sufficiency of 
reliable and detailed information. The accounts in the 
Synoptic gospels indicate, as is to be expected, a still 
increasing care on the part of the believers in Jesus to 
preserve particulars, so that we get several passages of 
considerable length, which can be taken as reports of 
public teaching, as well as many passages telling with 
evident truthfulness of incidents containing private teach- 
ing. But the advance thus to be noticed in the care of 
believers in Jesus to preserve reports of what he said 
has been a little counterbalanced by the uncertainty and 
hurry of their own movements, causing them difficulty in 
drawing out a calm and complete statement. This state 
of matters has ,brought about that the account of the 
events in order is broken, even in the early gospels, after 
the first full day in Jerusalem, only to be clearly resumed 
at the terrible day of the arrest. To this it is to be added, 
as also on the negative side, that the artificialsing forces 
of Messiah-lore and ecclesiasticism have, as we might ex- 
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pect, very specially laid hold of the accounts of this im- 
portant time, so as to repress what is spontaneous and 
personal in Jesus’s actions and utterances, and bring into 
prominence what might claim a superhuman power for 
him in the popular imagination. In spite of these facts, 
we meet very sure ground on which to build up our 
history of this time. 

Special help for this and the following chapters is 
afforded by our secondary informant, the Fourth Gospel. 
That book, as all who have studied it know well, conveys 
the impression of Jesus having been several times, instead 
of only once, teaching at Jerusalem. In doing so it has 
left real history behind, and has been carried along on 
the wings of doctrinal imagination. But it would be 
wrong to see no history at all in its account. Some of 
its narrative of Jesus in Jerusalem, no doubt, as has been 
seen above, has originated in some account of Jesus’s 
ministry in Galilee, which it has manipulated so as to 
transfer the locality from Galilee to Jerusalem. But 
most of it has been originally an account of this one small 
visit to Jerusalem, which has been drawn out and mixed 
up with the ecclesiastical philosophisings of the writer. 
It is not within the compass of this book to go fully into 
critical questions; but the general presentation of the 
events in this and the following chapters may be suffi- 
cient to enforce on the thoughtful reader the correctness 
of what has just been stated, and of the general view 
of the Gospel of John taken in this book, to the effect 
that it is based on some account of the ministry of Jesus 
quite independent of the earlier gospels, but mostly de- 
scribing the very same events as they describe. In this 
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and the following chapters there will be an endeavour to 
show, just through bringing forward the events, that 
the Fourth Gospel, from the seventh chapter of it on- 
wards, is part of a doctrinal essay, to begin with, but is 
also a bold travesty of a lost account telling of the same 
events that the earlier gospels relate as having taken 
place in Jesus’s short visit to Jerusalem—the lost account 
having been originally an independent account of the one 
short visit, probably become mutilated and obscure before 
it reached the hands of the Evangelist, and the changings 
of place and the extendings of time having origins in the 
doctrinal imagination. And recognising in our work here 
that such is the state of matters with regard to the Fourth 
Gospel, we shall both be able to confirm points brought 
forward in the earlier gospels, and also get some extra 
information through abstracting from the tangle the life- 
lke elements. 

We learn, then, that Jesus and his intimate followers, 
having passed a night in Bethany, went back to Jerusalem. 
On the way a little incident happened which has an in- 
terest. They passed a fig-tree, and, feeling hungry, would 
have gladly had some fruit. There was, however, no fruit 
on the tree, because, in the simple words of the Gospel of 
Mark, “the time of figs was not yet.” We shall come 
upon this fig-tree presently again, and we shall then see 
what further took place in regard to it. 

On entering the city, Jesus went to the temple, and 
performed that bold act which, standing out in striking 
dissimilarity to his general life and teaching, has been 
subjected to criticism by. both his followers and his 
enemies. Jn the outer courts of the temple it had come 
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to be customary for a large trade to be conducted. It 
is to be remembered that Jesus had come to Jerusalem 
with a decidedly aggressive purpose. Having found by 
experience that peaceful enunciation of his ideas- only 
stirred up the established teachers against him, he had 
now taken the initiative of attack into his own hands, 
and had come to Jerusalem with the purpose of openly 
setting himself forward as a higher leader than the 
established teachers in regard to religious matters. He 
had come to make a very special assertion of himself 
as the Teacher of a simple genuine religion. He had, 
further, thrown off all the ordinary considerations which 
the inhabitants of earth guide themselves by. He had 
made himself an angel of God, and, for the time, not a 
peaceful but a warring angel. And so, laying aside his 
natural sweetness, and caring not for consequences to 
his own earthly life, he went up to the traders who were 
accustomed to keep their wares about the temple, threw 
down some of their tables, and interrupted their work, 
saying, “Is it not written, My house shall be called of 
all nations the house of prayer? but ye have made it a 
den of thieves.” At the same time, we are to believe, he 
began to address the people in such a way as to command 
attention. 

It is unnecessary for us here to give a detailed con- 
sideration to the moral bearings of this action of Jesus. 
Certainly it was an action unlike his ordinary self; but 
so was the whole stern attitude which he had at this time 
assumed. And the results have declared that the seiz- 
ing of the public attention in the way adopted by Jesus 
was such as was rightly calculated to advance his cause. 
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Whether or not he could have been equally successful 
without this action, we need not be speculative enough 
to inquire. The facts with which we have mainly to do 
are, that Jesus laid the foundation of an establishment 
of his teaching by forcing attention on himself through 
an action which was violent certainly, but raised above 
assailableness on moral grounds in that it was, beyond 
all question, prompted and permeated by stainless moral 
enthusiasm. 

The authorities seem to have made no interference with 
Jesus. And this is to be partly explained by the fact that 
his followers from Galilee and some of the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem who had become interested in him had, as no 
doubt they did, assembled round him, and were supporting 
him. The Gospel of Matthew, indeed, speaks of “ children ” 
calling out ‘‘ Hosanna to the son of David,” and of Jesus, 
true to his own heart and mind, being keenly touched as 
he heard their young voices praising him. These children 
are doubtless a historical fact, and their shouting would 
be prompted by a general stir of the people in Jesus’s 
favour. This popular movement around him would itself 
be enough to explain his being left unmolested after so 
high-handed an action. But there is also to be taken 
into account his own dignified bearing, along with the 
fact that he immediately began to address the people, in 
that manner of his which, as we have already discerned, 
must have been irresistibly charming and commanding. 

Jesus certainly did address the people at the temple 
on this very day; but of what he said, as is the case with 
what he said in his first preaching in Capernaum, not one 
sentence has been directly preserved for us, unless some 
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of the teaching occurring in different parts of the gospels, 
which we can, by criticism, refer to the Jerusalem time, 
may have been given on this day. All we can be sure 
of is—just as in the Capernaum case—that Jesus told 
the people of Him whose presence had come to hold 
himself in command, and of the intention of that ever- 
present Being that one and all should grow into His own 
life ; he told them of the Fatherly care and of the brotherly 
and sisterly calling. 

In the evening Jesus returned to Bethany. And we 
must not pass without consideration this and some follow- 
ing evenings at Bethany that lay between the days of 
tumult within the city. Reports of these evenings we 
have none, indeed; but we can with very great confidence 
surmise. We saw last chapter about the “certain woman 
named Martha” who had received Jesus into her house, 
and about the probability that this woman had procured 
lodgings for Jesus in Bethany—whether in her own house 
or near it. We shall meet, further on, notices of this 
woman and her sister and brother, asking our attention 
with all the claim to recommend them of speaking like- 
ness to life in general and to Jesus in particular. And 
so we can fill up the picture of the evenings at Bethany. 
Whether the family was one with which Jesus had newly 
become acquainted, or whether he had known some of the 
members before, we cannot tell; but we can say almost 
surely that during some evenings extending over a week 
or a fortnight, of which we have now reached the second 
evening, a friendship of the most intense nature was 
cemented between Jesus and these three persons. They, 
no doubt listening during these evenings in reverent 
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attention to his sublime conversation, gave him what he 
now sorely yearned for—some simple human affection ; 
he in his turn gave them, not now but afterwards— 
what we shall see when the occurrence comes before 
us in its proper order. 

On the next morning — that is, his second morning in 
Bethany, but the morning of his third day about Jeru- 
salem—Jesus went into the city again with his special 
followers, and on the way they came again on the fig- 
tree. Now in the Gospels of Mark and Matthew there 
is recorded a little circumstance that naturally must 
puzzle earnest believers in Jesus of any thoughtfulness 
—namely, that Jesus had cursed this tree the first day, 
and that now he found it had withered away. The 
answer to any puzzled inquiries we may make about this 
must be a very thorough-going one—namely, no less than 
this, that the little circumstance is entirely unhistorical. 
Scholars have been able to detect the origin of this story © 
of Jesus destroying a fig-tree in the lovely parable pre- 
served in Luke, in which we see Jesus telling of a good 
gardener who refused to destroy a fig-tree. We must not, 
however, go with the scholars the length of supposing 
that the whole incident in regard to the fig-tree is 
unhistorical. Rather there was an incident in regard to 
the fig-tree, and that led to the parable being spoken. 
The tig-tree incident led to the parable, and the par- 
able led to a false account of the fig-tree incident, 
through the carelessness and perverseness of mouth-to- 
mouth reports. What happened was evidently some- 
thing like this: The followers, as they approached the 
tree the second morning, made some remarks, probably 
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half humorous, about that disappointing tree being there 
again; and they may have even repeated the kind of 
suggestion which some of them had made before in re- 
lation to the inhospitable Samaritan village. Jesus, whose 
mind was now dwelling on the serious future, led the 
matter into the lines of serious reflection. He said to 
them, “A certain man had a fig-tree planted in his 
vineyard; and he came and sought fruit thereon, and 
found none. Then said he unto the dresser of his 
vineyard, Behold, these three years I come seeking fruit 
on this fig-tree, and find none: cut it down; why 
cumbereth it the ground? And he answering said unto 
him, Lord, let it alone this year also, till I shall dig 
about it; and dung it: and if it bear fruit, well; and 
if not, then after that thou shalt cut it down.” The 
thought he evidently meant to illustrate by the lovely 
story was the inexhaustible hope ever attaching to a 
living soul. And so we find he added: “Have faith in 
God. For verily I say unto you, That whosoever shall 
say unto this mountain, Be thou removed, and be thou 
east into the sea; and shall not doubt in his heart, but 
shall believe that those things which he saith shall come 
to pass; he shall have whatsoever he saith.” And then, 
in his usual way, he turned from the devotional to the 
ethical—from the faith in God to the duty of man—and 
gently rebuked the way of thought that would destroy 
what for the present gave offence, even were it an irre- 
sponsible fig-tree. He said, “When ye stand praying 
forgive, if ye have ought against any; that your Father 
also which is in heaven may forgive you your trespasses. 
But if ye do not forgive, neither will your Father which 
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is in heaven forgive your trespasses.” The reader will see 
how hopelessly out of agreement would be the teaching 
in these words with Jesus’s own action, if we were to 
read the report in the Gospel of Mark quite literally. 
When we read it, on the other hand, critically, with the 
help of Luke, the whole incident comes intelligibly before 
us, and brings most precious teaching to ourselves. 

By the time Jesus presented himself at the temple 
on this day, the priests and scribes had collected their 
courage, and had resolved on an interference with him. 
They came up and said to him something lke this, “ By 
what authority doest thou these things? and who gave 
thee this authority to do these things?” Jesus’s answer 
was in accordance with his usual masterly skill. He did 
not choose to involve himself in discussions with these 
men about his claims; but still we can see he was deter- 
mined to make clear to them the kind of authority he was 
claiming, along with the kind of ascendancy he was aiming 
at, so that, once for all, there might be no confusing of 
his mission with that of any political revolutionist. What 
he did was to choose another concrete example for them 
to compare him with. Clear and unmistakable to every 
class of intelligence was his answer. He named the name 
of John the Baptist. He said, “I will also ask of you 
one question, and answer me, and I will tell you by 
what authority I do these things. The baptism of John, 
was it from heaven, or of men? answer me.” They were 
silenced, as they were compelled to be. They could not, in 
the face of the people, object to one who was only coming 
with that moral kind of appeal which had been addressed 
by a well-known man, and been recognised by all honest 
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persons as having no political significance, and as being 
just a sacred appeal to the heart. They saw that Jesus 
was claiming to be not a revolutionary, but a “prophet” ; 
and so, though they might not withdraw their secret op- 
position to him, they perceived they had no ground for 
public interference with him. We find, accordingly, that 
they left him to continue his sacred teaching. 

From the Fourth Gospel we get a rather interesting 
confirmation of this incident—of the aim of the inter- 
ference, the course adopted by Jesus, and the failure of 
the aim. The Fourth Gospel seems at first sight to 
antedate Jesus’s action in the court of the temple, and 
conveys the impression that it happened at the beginning 
instead of at the end of the ministry. The fact, how- 
ever, is that the Evangelist, having evidently had two 
different original accounts before him, runs over the 
whole ministry in the first two and a half chapters and 
then starts anew. In the second chapter of the Fourth 
Gospel, thus, we find an account of the events now before 
us, and there we find given as Jesus’s answer to the 
objectors a remark which, we shall see, was really uttered 
by Jesus, but on a later occasion than that to which 
we have come. The Fourth Gospel also, however, in 
its second and main narrative, has preserved a notice 
of Jesus’s real answer to the objectors, which has just 
been before us. Yes, far-fetched as it may seem at the 
first look, we are to see a report of the incident in the 
following words: “They sought again to take him: but 
he escaped out of their hand, and went away again be- 
yond Jordan, into the place where John at first baptised.” 
This statement is, literally read, not historical, for, as 
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scholars have shown, Jesus did not move about bodily 
from place to place as the Fourth Gospel makes him do. 
The Synoptic gospels do not give him time for such 
journeyings; and in the matter of time the Synoptic 
gospels can be proved to be strictly accurate. But, as 
has been said above, we are to see that the whole of the 
second and larger half of the Fourth Gospel is, in its 
original elements, an account of the one short visit to 
Jerusalem. And so there is suggested that the statement 
is not a purely fictitious one, but is a perverted report 
of what took place in Jesus’s management of his case. 
We shall see, indeed, in a later chapter, that there is a 
truth in the fact that Jesus made a slight withdrawal 
from notice during the Jerusalem visit; so that that 
event has so far entered into the statement before us 
in its development. But what has mainly given rise to 
the statement is evidently the answer of Jesus to the 
priests and scribes, which we have just had before us. 
It is quite true in a sense, just as the statement declares, 
that the enemies of Jesus—taking “enemies” of Jesus, 
Galilean and Judean, all in a mass—“sought again to 
take him”; and it is true that he “escaped out of their 
hands,” in this way, that he suddenly and unexpectedly 
went away again (in his talk) “into the place where John 
at first baptised.” The disciples, no doubt, who had 
come to think of late of his own great personality, and 
of his acknowledging himself to be the Messiah, were as 
surprised as the priests and scribes were at his going 
“away again” back to John the Baptist. And so the 
story would come to take the fanciful form, in which the 
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fancy was changed to an erroneous assertion regarding 
the place in which Jesus actually was. 

Jesus began at this point some lengthened teaching 
in and around the temple. But at this point the exact 
determining of time fails in the gospel accounts, from 
the natural causes above specified. We have now, there- 
fore, to consider the teaching of Jesus about the temple, 
along with certain incidents connected with it, recognising 
that all we can know about the setting of time is that 
the whole teaching evidently lasted little over a week. 
During this week or so, Jesus gave some teaching of 
which we have what are manifestly direct and trust- 
worthy reports. 

This teaching of Jesus in Jerusalem, in accordance with 
the action which we have had before us in this chapter, 
took a more aggressive form than his Galilean teaching 
had done. ‘The difference was brought about by the fact 
that he was now deliberately laying siege, as it were, on 
the religious opinions and feelings of his countrymen, 
having it before his mind that he could: only spread 
his own ideas through making a decisive stand against 
the old-fashioned teachers. Thus his public addresses 
in Jerusalem seem to have been in the same spirit as 
that in which he had acted when he had overthrown the 
tables. We shall find that he made them lead up to the 
teaching of his own positive ideas, and we shall also find 
that he gave in a more private form much of his own 
teaching at the same time. In what remains of this 
chapter, however, we, must disregard the royal truths 
of his own declaring, which he led up to in his addresses 
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or otherwise taught, and fix our attention on the attacks 
which he made on the established teachers and their 
system. 
Both Mark and Matthew give reports of his attacking 
the scribes and Pharisees about their love of high place. 
We may take it as certain that Jesus openly reproached 
the scribes with loving the dignities attached to their 
office, but not acting themselves in a way worthy of their 
office. 
Mt. xxiii. Matthew, however, adds to his report a long address 
cone i reproach against the scribes and Pharisees; and the 
substance of this address is found in Luke also, though 
not given there among the occurrences at Jerusalem. 
The address speaks for itself as containing the words 
of Jesus, so powerful is it, and so in accordance with 
his ideas and his way of expressing himself. Now it is 
to be recognised that Matthew has the tendency to make 
up long speeches out of sayings really spoken in differ- 
ent connections, so that in the twenty-third chapter of 
Matthew there may be elements that have been woven 
in to make up the speech. The speech, however, is such 
a unity that we must accept almost all of it as having 
been really a speech of Jesus delivered in public. Any 
additions must be inconsiderable; the report of Matthew 
must be taken as almost lterally correct. And we must 
fix it to this time at Jerusalem, and not to an earlier time, 
as Luke would have us do, both because this was the time 
consistent with its fierce spirit, and because Luke’s own 
report of it suggests the circumstances in which Jesus 
now was—that is, engaged in his last struggle with the 
authorities. The speech is in the tone of the old proph- 
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ecies, but excelling all of them in power. It is a speech 
which proves Jesus to have been as great as a moralist 
as he was as a prophet of the higher kind. One after 
another of the ways of those who profess different from 
what they practice is laid open in it in plain and cutting 
language. The zeal to make proselytes to one’s own 
system, the disputing over trifles, the centring religion 
on ceremonies and forms, the being pure outwardly and 
impure inwardly, the blaming the men of the past for 
persecuting their great and good, and doing the same one- 
self towards the great and good around oneself — how 
trenchantly these things are all reproved! Ah, these 
faults come near ourselves. They are the faults of the 
devotees of all systems; and those devoted to “Chris- 
tianity” and the “Catholic Church” have not escaped 
them. We must bow our heads humbly as we hear those 
men of an age which is to us long back rebuked by the 
sacred voice. 

There is an expression used in the address which we 
have just had before us, which is interesting from different 
considerations. That is the expression “ blind” as applied 
by Jesus to the scribes and Pharisees. It is interesting in 
that it gives a clue to the origin of some of the miracle- 
stories. It is also interesting as we shall see it made a 
strong impression on one at least of the hearers, who, in- 
deed, came to believe in Jesus. But it is interesting chiefly 
in this, that it gives a most valuable clue to the nature of 
Jesus’s own religion. In reproaching the scribes with 
being blind, he implied, in distinction, that there was a 
way of dealing with religious subjects, in which one looked 
and saw what was there to see. In this, as elsewhere, 
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Jesus assuredly taught that the true subject for the study 
of the religious is to be found in what is always living 
around us, and not in any records of the past. Records of 
the past, we may say, according to Jesus’s teaching, may 
suggest in a most valuable way how to look for ourselves; 
but those who study the records without being able to see 
any present sacred reality are, in relation to sacred things, 
like blind men, and if they pose as teachers of others on 
these subjects, are “blind leaders of the blind.” It is in 
accordance with this that Jesus’s own teaching keeps 
mostly away from established embodiments of doctrine, as 
well as from fixed or ceremonious religious practices, and 
busies itself with the care of our heavenly Father, and our 
with such subjects as the 


duty to care for one another 
Divine government of nature, kindness, mercifulness, 
honesty, and purity of heart. 

In Matthew it is reported that Jesus said, In connection 
with his attack on the scribes and Pharisees, “ The seribes 
and the Pharisees sit in Moses’ seat: all therefore whatso- 
ever they bid you observe, that observe and do; but do not 
ye after their works: for they say, and do not.” For us 
the fact that he did say, if not this exactly, then at least 
something like this, is confirmed—strongly, if in a rough 
manner—by our finding in the Fourth Gospel report the 
following words: “Did not Moses give you the law, and 
yet none of you keepeth the law?” It is likely that in 
neither of the reports are Jesus’s words quite accurately 
preserved. But two reports so different from each other, 
and yet evidently reports of one saying, compel us to re- 
cognise that Jesus really said something like them, The 
probability is that, in this instance, the Fourth Gospel re- 
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port is the more accurate, the First Gospel report being 
led away by the respect to law which runs through the 
First Gospel. Jesus, it is likely, stated plainly to the in- 
habitants of Jerusalem that he was not interfering with 
the Law nor objecting to the scribes teaching the Law, but 
wished them, scribes and all, to act in accordance with 
what they professed to reverence and learn. 

The aggressive teaching of Jesus at this time was, we 
can say certainly, enforced by a number of parables, most 
of which are such that they soar far above their first 
ageressive aim, and become expressions of those eternal 
truths which Jesus had come to Jerusalem to assert. 

There was the PARABLE OF THE WICKED HUSBANDMEN. 
This is the only one that our chief guide, the Gospel of 
Mark, has preserved ; and it had a special importance from 
the view of those gospels which had, as one aim, to set up 
the claims of Jesus to be followed rather than the scribes. 
It is an almost purely aggressive parable, and it has a 
peculiar gloominess in that it seems to presuppose the 
temporary discomfiture of Jesus. There is a self-assertion 
in it, on Jesus’s part, which prompts us at first to suspect 
it has been tampered with slightly before it has reached 
the form in which we have it. We find Jesus saying in 
it, “ Having yet therefore one son, his well-beloved, he sent 
him also last unto them, saying, They will reverence my 
son. But those husbandmen said among themselves, This 
is the heir,’ &c. ‘Probably the words are very slightly 
manipulated. The remark about “the heir” especially is 
not likely to have been in the parable as Jesus spoke it. 
But it is best to believe that the manipulation has been 
very slight, and that Jesus did indeed, at this time, speak 
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out his consciousness of being greater than any prophet 
that had gone before him. This self-assertion through a 
parable is not like the Fourth Gospel self-assertion. And 
we have already seen that Jesus’s whole conduct at this 
time implied an indirect self-assertion, for the sake of his 
mission; so that a delicate self-assertion in words, through 
a parable, is quite in keeping. This parable is, however, 
also remarkable as containing a prediction made by Jesus 
about the future of his own name, which is no doubt 
authentic. Recalling the words of a psalm, Jesus said, at 
the end of this parable, “ And have ye not read this scrip- 
ture, The stone which the builders rejected is become the 
head of the corner: this was the Lord’s doing, and it is 
marvellous in our eyes?” This prediction, based on his 
consciousness of power and of enlightenment, was justified 
long after even the gospel’s time by a resplendent fulfil- 
ment. 

Then there was the PARABLE OF THE MARRIAGE SUPPER. 
This parable, reported and certainly added to in Matthew, 
and simply reported in Luke, may be assigned to this 
time on Matthew’s authority. It expresses the experience 
of Jesus all along, of finding those whose names were 
“cast out as evil,’ rather. than the professed religious 
classes listening to his simple teaching. 

Then there was the PARABLE OF THE PHARISEE AND 
PuplicAN. We may fix this one to the time we are 
dealing with from its local setting of the temple. It is 
a great parable, going far beyond an aggressive purpose 
in its teaching. 

Then, lastly, there was the PARABLE OF THE Two Sons 
—the one who said he would go and work, and didn’t 
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go, and the one who didn’t say, but went. This, reported 
in Matthew along with the Parable of the Husbandmen, 
may be assigned to this time. It is a striking illustration 
of the point above noticed, which Jesus brought forward 
in reference to the greater importance of keeping the law 
than of professing reverence for it. But it also goes be- 
yond its immediate purpose, and is of eternal value. 

Jesus, then, in Jerusalem certainly very vehemently 
attacked the scribes and the Pharisees. While his aim 
was to set forth his own sublime teaching, he had before 
coming to Jerusalem been forced to recognise that he 
could hope for no countenance from these scribes and 
Pharisees, and that his only way of establishing his teach- 
ing successfully lay through displacing these men from 
the position which they held in the popular mind. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
THE PROCLAIMING OF HIS OWN IDEAS IN JERUSALEM. 


JESUS proclaimed his own ideas in Jerusalem chiefly in 
two ways. First, he made his ageressive addresses lead 
up to his doing so; and, second, he made use of certain 
passing incidents to assert them forcibly. 

That he would in his addresses lead from mere attack 
to presentation of the gracious truths which it was his 
mission to assert, we should have been sure of even had 
we had no direct reports of his public teaching in that 
line. But fortunately we are not in that position. We 
have some reports of what he said in public, in the réle 
of prophet, which most specially belonged to him. 


1. Teaching of his own Ideas in Public. 


First and foremost, we have almost perfect evidence 
for the fact that he proclaimed in public, in simple 
language, his great ruling idea of the Fatherhood of God. 
According to the report in Matthew, he was led on to 
do this through attacking the love of high place which 
prevailed among the “scribes and Pharisees.” And we 
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can sift Matthew’s words, so as to get rid of later doctrinal 
additions, with the result of having the original words of 
Jesus something like the following: “ Love not to be called 
Rabbi: for . . . all ye are brethren, and . . . one is your 
Father, which is in heaven.” And we can believe that 
the gospel goes on to record rightly, when it represents 
him as having proceeded in his usual way from the pro- 
phetic to the ethical, and as having spoken much the same 
words as we have seen him uttering in Galilee, “ But he 
that is greatest among you shall be your servant. And 
whosoever shall exalt himself shall be abased ; and he that 
shall humble himself shall be exalted.” 

The fact of the prophetic utterance regarding the Father- 
hood of God having proceeded from Jesus at this time, is 
confirmed by the Fourth Gospel, though the terrible evan- 
gelist has in this case done the most arbitrary thing we 
have seen him do in the enunciation of his dualistic philo- 
sophisings—namely, no less than put our Lord’s sacred 
words into the mouth of “ the Jews” themselves, and rep- 
resent Jesus as having disagreed with them, preferring to 
think that “the devil” was their father, because they did 
not love him. This is Johannine Christianity, not history. 
The great words are Jesus’s, not “the Jews’”; and the 
smaller words are the evangelist’s, not Jesus’s. But the 
finding our words in the Fourth Gospel report, in spite of 
the perversion applied to them, is confirmatory of their 
having been uttered at this time. 

And, further, the very perversion of the words in the 
Fourth Gospel helps us to maintain what we must take 
our stand by—namely, that the words were uttered not 
merely to the disciples, but to all, not merely to “the 
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Christians,” but to mankind. We have seen above that it 
was most certainly a universal Fatherhood that Jesus 
taught, and that the supposition of his having communi- 
cated his ideas to a favoured few only, is excluded by the 
very character of the ideas themselves. It is interesting, 
however, to find that confirmed by a particular instance ; 
and in the particular instance now before us testimony is 
borne both by Matthew and John, independently of each 
other, to the fact that Jesus spoke of a Fatherhood for all. 
The fact that the words had come into the hands of the 
fourth evangelist in so bare a form that he had actually to 
contradict them to suit them to his own narrow and ex- 
clusive view, suggests convincingly that they had not, at 
first, any qualification lmiting them to the disciples, as 
such a qualification is not of the kind that would likely 
have altogether disappeared. 

A few of the grandest parables of Jesus also—which, 
like the teaching from which the above declaration is 
taken, were to begin with attacks on the Pharisees and 
scribes, but led up to some of Jesus’s own ideas—were, as 
we saw last chapter, almost certainly spoken and reported 
at this time. Such are that of the Marriage Supper, that of 
the Pharisce and Publican, and that of the Z’wo Sons. The 
Parable of the Judge and Widow also—one with no ag- 
gressive element in it—may have been delivered at this 
time, seeing it is In some way coupled with that of the 
Pharisee and Publican in Luke’s report. Some scholars, 
furthermore, have fixed the Parable of the Prodigal Son to 
the Jerusalem teaching, on the ground of its likeness to 
the Parable of the Two Sons just mentioned. And it may 
be that the Parable of the Prodigal Son—perhaps the 
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greatest of all the parables—was delivered at the temple 
at this time, though, as we have seen, there is temptation 
to fix it to the last visit to Capernaum. 

One point seems to have been specially brought forward 
in Jesus’s proclaiming of his ideas at this time, and that 
was the truth of the RESURRECTION of our spirits after 
death. This truth had been bound up with his teaching 
all along, as we have seen above; and in the matter of 
Jairus’s daughter, as we have seen, he had given forcible 
expression to it. It naturally, however, had assumed 
greater prominence in his own thoughts since the time of 
his coming to the presentiment that early death was before 
himself. And thus we should expect a slight distinction 
between the place it would hold in his earlier teaching 
and that which it would hold in his later teaching. We 
should expect that in the later teaching he would oftener 
and more prominently introduce the subject. This dis- 
tinction is borne out by the evidence we possess. It is in 
what is certainly early teaching that we find Jesus urging 
his hearers to take “no thought for the morrow,” and to 
trust being clothed and fed by the heavenly Father, like 
the flowers of the field and the birds of the air. In this 
last Jerusalem teaching, assuredly the truth of what is to 
come after death, in the care of that same heavenly Father, 
was prominent. We have not, indeed, much record of his 
public utterances on the subject, though we shall come to 
find him expressing the truth forcibly in his private con- 
versations. The parables just named, however, involve 
the truth ; and both the faith among the people and the 
opposition among the religious parties which followed his 
whole appearance, bear witness to the fact that this truth 
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was asserted by him openly and unmistakably. Fixed in 
his gaze on that Presence which he saw to be all Care for 
every being that lives and thinks, and burning with an 
emotion in himself which was so overpowering that he 
knew it bore witness to the determination of that Presence 
to accomplish its ends, Jesus, with the “authority ” which 
was attached to his personality, taught that those who 
suffered and hoped and died in this world would live 
again. 

By way of concluding the account of this part of the 
teaching which comes under the head of proclaiming his 
own ideas in public, there is one small contribution that 
may be extracted from the long disputatious report of the 
Fourth Gospel. It is in this sentence, “If any man 
thirst, let him come unto me, and drink.” In this saying, 
in which we see Jesus applying to himself the words of 
Isaiah, chapter lv., we have lifelikeness and likeness to 
Jesus. And we may say we have an example here of the 
length to which Jesus really went in the self-assertion 
that he had a right to. There is nothing here of the self- 
glorification that the evangelist’s handling has imposed on 
Jesus in the general picture. Here Jesus only expresses 
his consciousness of religious authority. Here is not self- 
elevation, but modest assertion of conscious power. 

That such teaching would actually win over the inhabi- 
tants of a city that was the citadel of the artificial Judaic 
religion, Jesus himself, as we are believing, had hardly 
hoped. But the narrative in general brings out surely, what 
we should otherwise have felt certain of, that it charmed 
many and set them a-thinking, as it had done with the 
people of Capernaum. A little incident told of in the 
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ninth chapter of the Fourth Gospel illustrates this and 
bears it out. Some man had been so impressed by Jesus’s 
public addresses, that he had become a believer in Jesus. 
His friends were displeased at this, and abused Jesus to 
him, saying, “ Thou art his disciple; but we are Moses’ 
disciples. We know that God spake unto Moses: as for 
this fellow, we know not from whence he is.” They fur- 
ther said, in their ignorant indelicacy, that Jesus was “a 
sinner.” The man said, in reply to this abuse of Jesus, 
something like the following: “ Whether he be a sinner or 
no, [ know not: one thing I know, that, whereas I was 
blind, now I see.” This was too much for the ruling 
powers in the synagogue which the man had attended ; 
and if we can hardly accept entirely the evangelist’s state- 
ment that they went at once to the extremity of expelling 
him from the synagogue, we must believe they warned him 
that if he persisted in his convictions they would do so. It 
will be perceived that the suggestions which the man’s 
remark to his friends bears of Jesus’s sayings about the 
Pharisees and scribes in his address that we have par- 
ticularly reported to us, is strong evidence for the truth 
of the incident, in the abridged and purified form in which 
we have followed it. And indeed we find the evangelist’s 
own account gets mixed up with that saying of Jesus about 
the Pharisees. Our giving here the blindness of the man a 
spiritual, not a physical meaning, need hardly be defended. 
It is required for the sake of making the whole incident 
intelligible, as well as from consideration of the demands 
of ordinary experience and evidence. This incident helps 
to show us the power of Jesus’s teaching at this time. 
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2. Teaching suggested by Incidents. 


It will by this time be apparent to the reader that the 
teaching of Jesus in relation to incidents in general is the 
most valuable part of his definite teaching that remains to 
us. And the reason for such a state of matters is not far 
to seek. In sucha community as that which surrounded 
Jesus, his words that were called forth by special incidents 
naturally made the strongest impression on the memory, 
and so were best preserved. Now several incidents which 
took place in the short time at Jerusalem have come 
down to us, having connected with them teaching which 
both discloses to us the mind of Jesus and brings sacred 
suggestions of the highest order for ourselves. 

At the outset we must consider one incident, which is 
different from all the rest in that the report of it, in lit- 
eralness, though not in its significance when subjected to 
critical treatment, brings before us teaching of a kind 
very unfitted to the character and mind of Jesus as far as 
we have discerned them. 

Perhaps the only part of the Synoptic gospels which, to 
a thoughtful follower of Jesus, must prove in some way 
repellent, is to be found in those passages towards the end 
of all three, which are called by scholars APOCALYPTIC 
passages, and deal with the subjects of the destruction of 
Jerusalem and the end of the world. They are so eyi- 
dently compositions of an artificial type which prevailed 
in Jesus’s time. They have, further, not the true prophetic 
ring, let alone the princely genius found in the Sermon on 
the Mount and the Sermon on the Plain. They take one, 
again, down among subjects of thought of an inferior kind. 
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And finally, in dealing with the end of the world, they 
so plainly, unless recourse be had to the utmost ingenuity 
of interpretation, give an account regarding what was to 
come which the facts afterwards proved to have been not 
strictly accurate. 

We are to be thankful, therefore, to scholars for being 
able to hold that these apocalyptic passages are only very 
twisted accounts of the sayings of Jesus. It is not the 
work of this book to go closely into the critical discussion 
of these passages; but we may sum up the truth regarding 
them in this way: The fact that the destruction of Jeru- 
salem did not happen till long after Jesus’s death is enough, 
for a sober person, to put out of the question the sup- 
position that he really spoke, in any detail, of that event. 
The fact that the idea of an abrupt and judicial end of the 
world is quite out of keeping with his whole view of life, 
as criticism discerns it, disposes, as we have already seen, 
of the supposition that he really entertained that idea. 
And as regards the general state of matters, it is to be 
said these apocalyptic passages have been worked up out 
of sayings of Jesus, wrongly interpreted in the light of 
subsequent events, and filled up through the help of 
apocalyptic writings belonging to the time. 

For us now, however, the important thing is to deter- 
- mine what points of real history are to be discerned 
through them; and the answer to this must be that the 
main historical background is to be found in one incident. 
We can learn what this incident was by reading the one 
chapter in our most ancient gospel which presents the 
subject. We can recognise that the longer records of 
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apocalyptic sources, have also had access to some further 


true reports of Jesus’s sayings in connection with the | 


incident. And we shall learn thus what may make us 
call the incident the Incident of the Disciples admiring the 
Temple Buildings. 

The incident has three parts, which we may call 4, B, 
and C. 

(A.) The disciples, and also, no doubt, Jesus himself, were 
admiring the beautiful structure and ornamentation of the 
temple. And as they did so, Jesus made a remark which 
the Synoptic gospels have reported not very accurately, 
and in such a way as to suggest, wrongly, that it was an 
allusion to the coming destruction of Jerusalem. For 
what he really said we must call in the aid of a notice in 
the Fourth Gospel, which is supported by a notice in Mark 
regarding the charge which was afterwards brought against 
Jesus at his trial. Jesus said, we must learn, that this 
temple “made with hands” would be destroyed, and that 
he “in three days” would raise up a temple “ made with- 
out hands.” The meaning of what he said is easily dis- 
cerned for a thoughtful student of his hfe. In speaking 
of the three days, he again quoted his favourite saying 
from Hosea, meaning by the “three days” a fixed period 
which God, who overrules all, would determine. And the 
whole remark was as much as to say, This temple and 
the worship connected with it will perish, and indeed 
must perish soon; but let both the temple and the whole 
worship connected with it go, I, out of my own knowledge 
and power, will make religion live again. 

(B.) Afterwards when they had gone out to the Mount 
of Olives, on the way to Bethany, “ Peter and James and 
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John and Andrew” asked him for some explanation of 
what he had said about the destroying of the temple, 
and of himself restoring it. And it is in reporting his 
meeting of this request that the Synoptic gospels de- 
finitely introduce those considerations taken from later 
time, in virtue of which they depart from real history. 
For the learning what really happened at this point of the 
incident, we get no help from other sources, but are re- 
duced to making the best of an ordinary critical reading 
of the Synoptic reports themselves. Fortunately, how- 
ever, amongst the reports of the three gospels, there are 
fragments of information which carry conviction with 
them; and the broken pieces fit together so as to make 
one consistent whole. 

First, then, by way of explaining why he looked forward 
at all to a destruction of the temple and of its worship, he 
spoke, we must believe, those words which the gospels 
report out of their logical connection, “ Wheresoever the 
carcase is, there will the eagles be gathered together.” 
The meaning of the words is plain. He had seen the 
whole religious system of his people to be dead. He 
looked at the temple building itself as having degenerated 
into being the centre of a not very honest trade. And as 
for the teaching of those in authority, he had given his 
stern opinion of what it was worth. The words were as 
much as to say, The whole system is dead. Dead things 
don’t remain as they are. Some power will come forward 
in the course of nature and remove the carcase. 

Then, we are to learn, from speaking of the first part of 
Jesus’s prediction—namely, that the temple made with 
hands would be destroyed—they went on to ask for ex- 
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planations regarding the second part of his prediction— 
namely, that he would raise up a temple made without 
hands. And in connection with this, there came into the 
Mk, xiii. 26; Conversation some words of the apocalyptic kind, most 
a ate likely the words Jesus himself had used by way of express- 
p. 173i ine the fact of which he was sure, that opposition and 
even death would not put an end to himself or his mission, 
but that God would restore himself and carry the mission 
to suecess. How this would come about it is not difficult 
to see. When Jesus was now talking about a restoration, 
all of them would at once connect what he was saying 
with the great restoration which they all believed in and 
called the kingdom of God. And when Jesus was now 
speaking of himself bringing about a restoration, they 
would naturally recall the apocalyptic words which Jesus 
had already, on a former occasion, used to express his 
ultimate hopes regarding himself and his mission. When 
Jesus now spoke of himself, in the future, building a 
temple without hands, there would at once recur to 
them the thought of the Son of man coming in his glory. 
Whether it was the disciples or Jesus himself that intro- 
duced the words into the conversation now before us, it is 
difficult to tell; but it little matters, as we have already 
seen that Jesus was willing to use such words, though he 
used them not literally but as mere expressions of his own 
thoughts. What happened, then, was that they went on 
to seek explanation of what Jesus had meant by speak- 
ing of restoring the temple, connecting that with the 
ereat restoration and with the resurrection and ultimate 
triumph of Jesus. Jesus’s sayings, by way of supplying 
the explanation which they thus desired, stand out from 
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the report quite plainly to a thoughtful reader. He said mx. xiii. 32 
that the time and ways of the coming restoration were not eaten 
to be accurately foreseen by human minds. He said that PY 
all things come in unexpected ways and at unexpected 

times. And he illustrated this general fact in two ways. 

First, he reminded them of the old story of the flood, as a mt. xxiy. 
vivid illustration of how things happen in the eternal reat 
rule of God. And then, second, he appealed to ordinary 
experience. He said, “Two are in the field; the one 1s 

taken, and the other left. Two are grinding at the mill; 

the one is taken, and the other left.” That the gospels 

have misunderstood these words, and so slightly manipu- 

lated them, is sufficiently clear from the fact that they 

present them in such a way as to have no logical connec- 

tion with the words which they make to follow them. 

They were assuredly, as Jesus uttered them, words ex- Cp. ver. 42 
pressing the ordinary facts in the continual government Mi fe 
of God, brought forward to be examples of what was to be 
expected in the future, and were not oracular apocalyptic 

sayings. Jesus further, we may believe at this time, im- 

pressed upon his disciples the fact that the restoration of 

what is good was not to be looked for as to be accomplished 
altogether by external means, but required the growth of 

what is good in the souls of men themselves. For the 

report of this point, indeed, we are indebted to a notice in 

Luke, in which it is said that it was to the Pharisees Jesus Lk. xvii. 20, 
said this. But the notice seems to belong to the report of a 

this incident that is before us. The words attributed to 

Jesus in it bear all the marks of genuineness, and are 

these, “The kingdom of God cometh not with observa- 

tion: neither shall they say, Lo here! or, lo there! for, 
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behold, the kingdom of God is within you.” And then, 
lastly, he added that indeed he looked for a great im- 
mediate establishment of what was good in the world, as 
he had always taught. He grounded the belief in such a 
thing coming on the fact of so much earnestness having 
appeared all over the nation. He said, ‘Learn a parable 
of the fig tree; When her branch is yet tender, and putteth 
forth leaves, ye know that summer is near: so ye, in like 
manner, when ye shall see these things come to pass, know 
that it is nigh, even at the doors.” In the gospel report 
of these words they read as if the “these things” alluded 
to were the realisations of wild apocalyptic notions, such 
as the sun and moon ceasing to give light, the falling of 
stars, and the coming of the Son of man in the clouds. 
The utter unsuitability of the parable to such things, 
viewed as facts, and indeed its utter pointlessness when 
supposed to start from such things as facts, will be patent 
to the reader. The connection of the words has been lost 
in the apocalyptic composition which meets us in the 
gospel. The “these things” which Jesus meant were 
assuredly the quickenings of earnestness and devotion 
which had taken place in connection with the preaching 
of himself and of John the Baptist. 

Thus here as elsewhere the “apocalyptic” element in 
what is reported as Jesus’s teaching is to be detected as 
having been partly later filling up of the report, and as 
having been, even in the part in which it really belonged 
to what he said, mere material or imagery there to his 
hand. On the other side, what really proceeded from 
Jesus's mind on the subject is to be looked for first, no 
doubt, in the declaring that the imagery in question ex- 
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pressed a real fact, but, second, in those thoughts which 
we have just had before us, which gave to the imagery 
and the fact presented by it a spiritual and rational 
explanation. 

(C.) And finally, as regards this incident, it is as plain 
as it need be for any fair reader, that Jesus went on to 
turn the conversation which had arisen out of the incident 
into the lines of taking lessons for ordinary life. What 
he went on to say, we can see, was to this general effect: 
While it is right to remember the fact that God will 
bring in the end the triumph of what is good, the main 
thing for men and women to attend to is their duty in 
the present. And this thought he developed in several 
parables which are more or less pointed to in a brief 
notice by Mark, and are preserved by Matthew, in forms 
through which, though they are more or less perverted 
by the apocalyptic beliefs of the time of the gospel, we 
can read the original. 

There was the PARABLE OF THE WATCHMEN. This 
seems to have been a short parable. Its meaning clearly 
is that God has given each one a trust for this world, so 
that each one should be alive and attentive. This parable 
is reported in Mark. 

From the Parable of the Watchmen he likely hurriedly 
went on to the PARABLE OF THE ViRGINS. This parable 
is hinted at, but not properly preserved, in Mark. In 
Matthew there is a long presentation of it; but in that 
presentation it must have been manipulated since its 
utterance by Jesus. The Parable of the Virgins in the 
severely dualistic form in which the Gospel of Matthew 
gives it is not in accordance with the teaching of Jesus, 
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but is in accordance with the tendency of the Gospel of 
Matthew. We can suppose the parable was originally 
a short parable similar to that of the Watchmen, to the 
general effect that each one has something to do before 
God sends the times of rest and joy, and that when God 
brings the good times it is right to be found not in an 
idle state, but attending to one’s duty, even if that duty 
only consist in such a thing as keeping a lamp burning. 
Then there was the PARABLE OF THE TALENTS. ‘This 
splendid parable, containing in itself the whole system of 
a moral philosophy in accordance with religious faith, is 
preserved both by Matthew and by Luke—probably more 
faithfully by Matthew, but very correctly by both. It 
was to the effect that all of us have trusts to attend to 
in our common surroundings, so that our commonest 
surroundings should be sacred to us. 

And then, having given these parables, we can further 
learn Jesus concluded his teaching with those lovely 
words which have reached us in a weird setting. Yes, 
set within an apocalyptic proclamation, which is in its 
whole spirit as unlike the spirit of Jesus as anything we 
could well conceive, a sentence of rare beauty claims from 
us recognition as having come from Jesus; and though it 
has lost its original setting, it suggests, in its own calm 
perfection, what that setting must have been. We are to 
believe that Jesus concluded his lessons for ordinary life 
at this time by telling them that, above all things, the 
main interest for them was to be found in being kind to 
one another. Harking back to that apocalyptic saying 
from which they had made the start, he said, we are to 
believe, something like this: When the King does come 
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in glory, He will say to you this, “Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye 
have done it unto me.” 

The other incidents having teaching connected with 
them are easily made sure of. They are, most of them, 
related in simple language, and may be accepted as having 
happened much as they are related. 

A certain scribe came and asked him what he taught to 
be the first commandment of all. He answered, “The 
first of all the commandments is, Hear, O Israel; The 
Lord our God is one Lord: and thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy mind, and with all thy strength. This is the 
first commandment. And the second is like, namely this, 
Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. There is none 
other commandment greater than these.” The scribe was 
evidently impressed with the teaching, as well he might 
be, and said, agreeing with Jesus, that indeed to love God 
first and then to love one’s neighbour, as Jesus had said, 
was “more than all whole burnt offerings and sacrifices.” 
Jesus, in his turn, was pleased with the scribe, and said 
to him, “Thou art not far from the kingdom of God.” 

Luke gives—in the long disconnected chapters in the 
middle of his gospel—a story very like the account of 
this incident in Mark and Matthew. It is evidently 
another account of this incident, seeing that the essential 
points are much the same. And though Luke has related 
the incident out of its true historical connection, he has 
told that it led to Jesus speaking a parable which most 
naturally fits to the time which we are recognising as the 
true time of the incident. It is very likely, as Luke 
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relates, that this incident led to the Parable of the 
Good Samaritan. How exactly it did so we cannot be 
quite sure, as it is not likely that, as Luke suggests, this 
earnest scribe made an endeavour “to justify himself.” 
Probably Jesus led on to it by way of making plain what 
he meant to teach, himself stating the question, “ And 
who is my neighbour?” At any rate, the parable is 
beyond question a parable of Jesus; and in accordance 
with what we have already seen, its names of Samaritan 
and Jericho seem to fix it to this time of Jesus’s ministry. 
The road on which Jesus had lately travelled had, no 
doubt, suggested it, and now he stated it in its complete 
beauty, to the instruction and admiration of ages to come. 

Again, they were near the treasury of the temple on 
one of the days, and Jesus noticed a poor woman giving 
her offering. He said to his disciples words that need no 
comment. “Verily I say unto you,” he said, “that this 
poor widow hath cast more in than all they which have 
cast into the treasury: for all they did cast in of their 
abundance ; but she of her want did cast in all that she 
had, even all her living.” 

The incidents that come to us through the Fourth 
Gospel account are, of course, less easily made sure of 
than the two just noticed. Even they, however, can be 
traced and accepted through criticism. 

The story of Wicodemus, who came to Jesus by night, 
must be bereft of all the teaching given by the evangelist 
in connection with it, as it is certain all that teaching 
is, in the main, the evangelist’s own, not Jesus’s, and any 
little echo in it of Jesus’s teaching is too faint for us to 
make anything of it for our history. The stripped hulk 
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that is left us is such as to suggest that it has been 
originally one and the same with the story of the earnest 
scribe related above, though on that point we need not 
make certain. The mention of Nicodemus, however, by 
the fourth evangelist has its special value. The evangelist 
himself evidently introduces Nicodemus by way of show- 
ing how a learned man was in essentials quite unlearned 
in comparison with Jesus; and that point even is not 
without its importance. The chief value, however, of the 
story of Nicodemus, stripped of its unhistorical accom- 
paniments, will appear further on, when we see how Nico- 
demus comes forward again in two notices most worthy of 
acceptance. 

The well-known story of Jesus and the woman taken in 
adultery may be accepted as the account of a real incident, 
and one that happened at this time. There are great 
difficulties, indeed, in regard to accepting it. Most com- 
mentators do not recognise it as an original part of the 
Fourth Gospel itself, because it is not found in the best 
manuscripts. And it has been very ably explained as 
being a later particularising of the general fact of Jesus 
associating with “publicans and sinners.” We may 
recognise it, however, as a genuine account—whether it 
belonged to the Gospel of John originally or not—from 
its naturalness, and from a suggestiveness in it too great 
to have its origin in anything fictitious, and in considera- 
tion of the fact ‘that, though it is not allowed by most 
scholars to be a part of the original Fourth Gospel, it is 
sufficiently attested as being an ancient story. 

Another incident comes to us from the Fourth Gospel 
as having happened at this time. It is one that has got 
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confused with a different incident, not having any special. 


teaching connected with it, already noticed above, and is 
to be read with care in the ninth chapter. Passing by 
some man,—blind, or lame, or afflicted in some other way, 
—Jesus, we learn, was asked by his followers, “ Master, 


who did sin, this man, or his parents?” and he replied, 


“ Neither hath this man sinned, nor his parents: but that 
the works of God should be made manifest in him.” It 
will be seen by the reader how the miracle related by 
the evangelist spoils the general meaning of these most 
suggestive words. Except for the miracle, the words 
might suggest sweet comfort to the many afflicted who 
know they have no miracles to depend on, but can only 
depend on the ever-unfailing care of the heavenly Father. 
Criticism, however, restores those words of Jesus to the 
class of people to whom Jesus dedicated his life and 
teaching—-the blind, the lame, the captives, the broken- 
hearted. The miracle is unhistorical, and the origin of it 
has been explained above. The words, on the other hand, 
are evidently genuine, and besides being themselves of 
deep meaning, they show how Jesus had now quite thrown 
off all adherence to the popular belief that sufferings were 
the punishment of sin. Sufferings, Jesus now taught ex- 
plicitly, were not to be looked at as punishments; they 
were, on the other hand, however, to be looked at as 
opportunities for the kindness of God. Probably it was 
at this time that he spoke further in the same strain, as 
Luke relates. The disciples were, no doubt, interested in 
what he had said as suggested by the case of the afflicted 
man; and so Jesus went on to give further examples. 
Talking of some Galileans whom Pilate, the governor, had 
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caused to be put to death, he said, “Suppose ye that 
these Galileans were sinners above all the Galileans, 
because they suffered such things? I tell you, Nay.” 
And then he added, “Or those eighteen, upon whom the 
tower in Siloam fell, and slew them, think ye that they 
were sinners above all men that dwelt in Jerusalem ? 
I tell you, Nay.” Luke, we may be sure, has not caught 
the point of these sayings, when in his account he has 
added the words, “But, except ye repent, ye shall all 
likewise perish.” These words, we may be sure, are 
Luke’s own. filling up. The real point of the sayings, 
assuredly, has not to do with repentance, but with the 
Divine Care, which is above the range of small retributive 
considerations, and will in the end be seen to have been 
kind to all. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
SELF-DEFENCE AND TEACHING IN CONNECTION. 


It is pleasant to dwell on the cases that have come be- 
fore us in the last three chapters, of successful receptions 
which our Lord met in his visit to Jerusalem. The crowd 
strewing his path with leaves to honour him, the children 
shouting in praise of him, the man who through his teach- 
ing received new sight, and, last not least, the earnest 
scribe who recognised the value of his teaching, are all 
pleasant to contemplate. We have now, however, to turn 
to the other side of the picture. We have to fix our minds 
on the fact that from the first there had been growing 
a determined and vindictive opposition on the part of 
the legally appointed priests and scribes in general. It 
could not well have been otherwise. Jesus, having had 
former experience of the class they belonged to, had not 
this time waited for interference from them, but had 
himself begun with a direct attack on them. Besides 
this, it is almost certain, as we have seen, that the priests 
and the scribes of Jerusalem had been in communication 
for some time with those in. the north, so that they had 
been for some time prejudiced against him. It was in- 
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evitable that now they would act as his sworn enemies. 
Enemies indeed they were, we find, and as enemies indeed 
they acted. They, partly openly, but more quietly, set 
themselves from the first to destroy, if not his life, at least 
his position in the minds of the people. And at the same 
time they began to look to getting him into trouble with 
the political authorities, the representatives of Rome. As 
in the case of the oppositions in the north, we are now to 
see, this opposition called forth some of the finest teaching 
of Jesus, and led to the assertion of his character. 

The chief weapon which the priests and their allies 
used against him was one that was well chosen; and how 
they used it comes before us in the gospels with a plain- 
ness leaving no shadow of doubt, though the attempt in 
the gospels is rather to obscure the subject. Those enemies 
of Jesus knew well that what gave him his immediate 
influence with the many—let alone what would give him 
a lasting influence with the many—was the connection of 
him in the people’s minds with the MMessiah-character. 
This connection, therefore, they set themselves to destroy, 
and they managed their attempt ably. The Messiah! 
Who was the Messiah? A certain expected deliverer, 
told of in the Scriptures! They, who were practised in 
interpreting the Scriptures, then, had surely a mastery of 
the subject in comparison with the ignorant populace! 
What they did was to show, from their study of the letter 
of Scripture, how it was impossible for Jesus to be that 
“Messiah” that was described in the Scripture. The 
Messiah was to be a son of David, and to be born in 
Bethlehem. How could he be recognised in this man of 
notorious Galilean parentage and birth? The venomous 
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power that this sort of reasoning exercised on the minds 
of the people is made plain to us by the very fact that the 
earlier gospels endeavour to suppress the true meaning of 
it, as well as by the—mutually disagreeing—legends which 
the two later of these three early gospels have affixed to 
them, directly gainsaying Jesus’s Galilean parentage and 
birth. But the earlier gospels, with that honesty which 
really never deserts them, have given us a short notice in 
which it is possible for ourselves to read the facts. And 
the Fourth Gospel, which was written in a quarter where 
the foolish question on which the matter turned had been 
consigned to the world of trifles to which it naturally 
belonged, discloses much more fully what took place, 
though, as usual, it tries to drown the facts in its sea of 
ecclesiastical metaphysics. 

On hearing of the opposition being placed on the basis 
thus indicated, Jesus, we learn, said something like this: 
“How say the scribes that Christ is the son of David? 
For David himself said by the Holy Ghost, The Lord said 
to my Lord, Sit thou on my right hand, till I make thine 
enemies thy footstool. David therefore himself calleth 
him Lord; and whence is he then his son?” This saying 
at first seems little raised above the scribes’ own plane of 
thinking. But there is in it a thought in accordance with 
the mind that produced it. Indeed, as we have seen 
repeatedly, it was Jesus’s way to answer his objectors first 
on their own ground, and then to lead them to a higher 
plane of thinking. And here, we can see, there was a 
thought of real worth expressed even in his words which 
seemed to be hmiting themselves to the scribes’ dark 
wanderings in interpretation of Scripture. The thought 
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was that this Messiah, or deliverer, being one that was 
to be greater than David, should surely have a freedom 
attached to his appearance. If a deliverer was coming 
to them from God—the words meant—that deliverer must 
not be tied down, in the way of his coming, by the like- 
ness of men who had gone before, but must have a way of 


coming of his own. 


We must learn also, however, from our careful sifting 


of the Fourth Gospel account, that Jesus said something 
more than this in regard to the opposition placed on this 
eround. He had all along, we know, been demanding 
that his claim to be heard be judged by his “works” or 
“fruits”; that is, by the natural outcomes of his person- 
ality, showing what kind of soul and mind there were 
within. He had also ever been angry and grieved at this 
And so we shall be 


inclined to recognise as really his own these words of 


canon not being applied to him. 


indignation, spoken evidently in answer to the repeated 
murmurings about his origin not being the right one for a 
Messiah, “ Ye both know me, and ye know whence I am: 
and lam not come of myself, but he that sent me is true.” 

While the priests and the scribes thus sought to under- 
mine his influence with the people, they also began to try 
That they 
He had taken 
pains, as we have seen, to impress upon them that his 


and involve him with the political authorities. 
were dishonest when they did so is clear. 
aim was not a political one. But honesty seems to have 
had little to do with their motives. What they did in 
the direction of bringing him into trouble with the poli- 
tical authorities is thus related by Mark: “And they 
send unto him certain of the Pharisees and of the Hero- 
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dians, to catch him in his words. And when they were 
come, they say unto him, Master, we know that thou 
art true, and carest for no man; for thou regardest not 
the person of men, but teachest the way of God in truth: 
Is it lawful to give tribute to Cesar, or not? Shall we 
give, or shall we not give?” Who the “ Herodians” were 
is not known. From the name it is plain they would be 
a party attached to the house of Herod. but it is un- 
certain whether they were a party so far loyal to the 
existing government, subnutting, for the time, like the 
Pharisees and Sadducees, or were a party specially sus- 
pected of readiness to rise in rebellion; and the deter- 
mining of this point makes a difference as to what was 
meant by the priests and their allies in employing them. 
On the whole, the account leads to the opinion that they 
were a rather suspected party, and that the priests actually 
stooped to the meanness of employing them to try and 
lead Jesus on to utter something which might be reported 
in such a way as to give it a rebellious import, through 
his supposing that the less respectfully he spoke of the 
government the more he would please these men. Jesus, 
however, simply answered them by calling for a coin, 
pointing to the image of the Roman emperor on it, and 
saying these words, now famous, “ Render to Cesar the 
things that are Cesar’s, and to God the things that are 
God’s.” They “marvelled at him,” the account adds; 
and this is doubtless quite true regarding these men 
who directly spoke to him. As regards the priests, how- 
ever, the failure of their treacherous aim did not, as we 
find, prevent them from proceeding farther more deter- 
minedly in the same direction, 
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We may accept the little notice which the Fourth 
Gospel contains, in which Micodemus—that learned man 
who was impressed by Jesus—tried to intercede for him 
with his own fellows. It is in every way probable that 
Nicodemus did say a good word for Jesus to some of 
those who were against him, and that he informed some 
of the followers of this, thus bringing about the recording 
of the fact. It is also most probable, as our record declares, 
that when Nicodemus did this he was answered with the 
taunt, “ Art thou also of Galilee ?” 

We shall not meet Nicodemus again in our little history 
of Jesus’s ministry ; but we may pause here to remember 
that there is one more notice of him in the Fourth Gospel, 
which convincingly recommends itself to acceptance. It 
is to the effect that after Jesus’s death this man assisted 
another man of position, named Joseph of Arimathea, to 
bury the body of Jesus, and brought spices, according to 
“the manner of the Jews” “to bury.” 

The whole story of Nicodemus, as it remains to us after 
criticism, is a natural one and a valuable one. A learned 
- writer of our own time has expressed the belief that Jesus 
must himself have belonged to the higher classes, so cul- 
tured was his teaching, besides its being sublime in char- 
acter. vidence is against this belief regarding our Lord’s 
class position. But surely here, in this story of Nicodemus, 
we have the nearest approach in fact to that supposition. 
If Jesus really did not belong to the classes that have the 
most leisure for education and study, he at least could 
attract to himself one who did belong to these classes. 
Nicodemus was not the only man of the higher classes 
who, even in the lifetime of Jesus, was impressed by him. 
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But he seems to have very specially appreciated him, more 
probably than Jesus himself learned before his death. It 
was no easy thing for a man of position to get into touch 
with Jesus, so short was his public life, and so separated 
from conventional lines was the path on which he chose 
totravel. But we are to believe that this Rabbi Nicodemus 
visited privately the Teacher who had charmed him, tried 
to save him from the tiger-like attack that was made on 
him, and finally paid to him in his death a last tribute of 
reverence and affection. 

A bit of opposition, of little account in itself, but lead- 
ing to an important reply from Jesus, was made by some 
of the party of the Sadducees. This party, as we learn, 
was a worldly and somewhat aristocratic party. Its mem- 
bers accepted offices in the priesthood, but were not very 
religious, not believing, indeed, even in the resurrection. 
Some flippant members of this party, having listened to 
Jesus’s prophetic sayings telling of God and of a world 
to come, asked him, as they met him, Suppose, as Moses 
taught, seven men should, one after another, marry the 
same woman, whose wife would she be in the resurrection? 
Jesus answered, “Do ye not therefore err, because ye 
know not the Scriptures, neither the power of God? For 
when they shall rise from the dead, they neither marry, 
nor are given in marriage; but are as the angels which are 
in heaven.” And then he added: “ And as touching the 
dead, that they rise; have ye not read in the book of 
Moses, how in the bush God spake unto him, saying, I am 
the God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God 
of Jacob? He is not the God of the dead, but the God of 


the living: ye therefore do greatly err.” This latter say- 
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ing of Jesus, in his own concrete manner as it is, contains, 
we may say, both of the two eternal bases on which a be- 
hef in the immortality of the soul rests—namely, the truth 
of the value of each living soul, and the truth of the Care of 
God for each living soul. These two truths, we know, were 
both ruling truths in Jesus’s mind. And now we must 
discern that the Old Testament words which at this time 
he quoted, had on some occasion come before his mind, in- 
fluenced as it was by these two truths, and that, reading 
them as an expression of both the truths, he had noticed 
that they presented a quaint and forcible illustration of 
the truth of immortality. The care of God was Jesus’s 
supremely ruling truth, And we may say he had seen 
this truth, to begin with, expressed in those old words 
about Abraham and Isaac and Jacob, so far at least as 
Abraham and Isaac and Jacob were concerned. He had 
then argued, we are to believe—and he now meant the 
Sadducees to argue similarly—How could such a Care as 
he discerned to exist in the Divine Presence forsake those 
it watched over and enriched, after a few short years ? 
This was involved in the remark he now made after quot- 
ing the old words. When he said God could not be the 
God of the dead, he certainly did not mean to refer the 
matter to written testimony, and that through the means 
of a logical quibble; his words, in their real meaning, were 
as much as to say that the Care of God, which had been so 
far expressed in the old words which he quoted, was such 
that it was ridiculous to think of it as extended to its ob- 
jects only for a mere span of time. The truth of the value 
of man, however, was Jesus’s second truth; and we must 
say he had seen this also expressed in the Old Testament 
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words. Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob were, to the Israelite 
mind, names of the Great. And we may suppose he now 
felt that their names might appeal even to these flippant 
Sadducees, seeing they were still Israelites, and inspire in 
them something of that belief in Man which was moving 
himself. It had been implied then, also, in the argument 
which he had on some former occasion had before himself, 
what he also now meant the Sadducees to be influenced 
by, that the names of those Great Ones—names that raised 
indescribable emotions in their hearts—surely could not be 
the names of something dead only. And this was also in- 
volved in the remark he now made after quoting the old 
words. When he said God could not be the God of the 
dead, there was also contained in this the idea that it was 
ridiculous to think of beings that had been singled out to 
be the recipients of care on the part of God, so majestically 
expressed in the ancient words, as having been themselves 
nothing more than passing phenomena, breathing for a few 
years and then vanishing away. 

This truth of the value of man, or value of the soul, 
used thus by Jesus as a ground for the belief in immor- 
tality, was similarly used by Plato, the Greek philosopher, 
and perhaps by Socrates before him, though of course it 
was stated by Plato in a very different way from the way 
in which Jesus stated it. In the book called the ‘ Phedo,’ 
in which the subject of immortality is keenly and thor- 
oughly discussed, there is a point emphasised in passing, 
in a poetical rather than a ratiocinative way, so that the 
matter is referred, something in the manner of Jesus, to 
what is generally implied in the facts of life, rather than 
to the deductions made in the particular arguments of the 
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book. This point is that the souls within us are exist- 
ences that govern or initiate, and thus are not like perish- 
able things. In the ‘ Pheedo’ Plato represents Socrates as 
speaking of the soul, and saying that the soul is to be 
found “leading the elements of which she is believed to 
be composed; almost always opposing them and coercing 
them in all sorts of ways throughout life.’ The ground 
of belief in immortality here made use of, is the fact that 
the nature of the soul is such that the soul is too great to 
perish. It is the same ground of belief as was partly 
pointed to by Jesus when he solemnly named the names 
of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, whom all reverenced and 
God Himself cared for. And one and all of us will be able 
to see specially the strength of this ground of belief, when 
we may become impressed by certain personalities that 
have gained general reverence and have shown themselves 
beings of a value which is more than can be measured. 

And now we must conclude this part of our subject by 
mustering forth a number of more general sayings of 
Jesus, which were ‘occasioned by the opposition to him 
in general. These are mostly private sayings. They are 
found mostly in the Fourth Gospel alone, and there only 
by a careful process of separation from other material ; 
but one or two of them can be traced also in the earlier 
gospels, and they are all in striking agreement with the 
whole contents of the earlier gospels. They bring their 
own guarantee of authenticity. They are words of genius, 
and at the same time words of strong personal emotion, 
That they are indeed words of Jesus, our presentation of 
them now must be left to show. 

First, then, we learn, as he was oppressed by the un- 
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reasonableness and unkindness of the opposition, and as, 
in accordance with all we have seen of his character, he 
hated the self-assertive position in which for the time 
he was placed, he spoke some words of which, we must 
believe, the following sentences give at least a nearly 
correct report: “ My doctrine is not mine, but his that 
sent me.... He that speaketh of himself seeketh his 
own glory; but he that seeketh his glory that sent him, 
the same is true. . . . When ye have lifted up the Son of 
man, then shall ye know that I. . . do nothing of myself; 
but as my Father hath taught me, I speak these things.” 
As, again, he felt the greatness of his soul and the 
grandeur of his teaching assuring him, were it against 
a whole nation opposing him, of his worth as a teacher, 
and of the certainty of his ultimate recognition as such, 
he said words that in John are reported this way: “ Yet 
a little while am I with you, and then I go unto him 
that sent me. Ye shall seek me, and shall not find me;” 
and in Matthew this way: “I say unto you, Ye shall not 
see me henceforth, till ye shall say, Blessed is he that 
cometh in the name of the Lord.” The words are in both 
reports practically the same; it doesn’t matter which, if 
either, is the literally correct report. It is to be noticed, 
however, here that—apart from our general consideration, 
which makes us recognise the historical notices in the 
Fourth Gospel as being from a source independent of the 
Synoptics —the blundering additions of the evangelist 
are strongly against the belief that he has adopted this 
saying from Matthew. The saying, as it was originally, 
must be looked at as representing Jesus’s consolation in 
his distress at not being received by the people he loves. 
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Again, as he felt the loneliness and the horror of his 
situation, supported as he was only by men mostly un- 
influential and ignorant, and ominously opposed by the 
whole streneth of those in authority in a great city, he 
gave utterance, we must believe, to these words, “ He that 
sent me is with me: my Father hath not left me alone.” 
It was very natural that such a simple and affecting utter- 
ance as this should go home to the hearts of the hearers, 
and that, as we find recorded in the gospel, “as he spake 
these words, many believed on him.” 

Again, probably after his Parable of the Good Samaritan 
had been uttered, some miserable man came up to him 
with the coarse and stupid exclamation, “Say we not 
well that thou art a Samaritan, and hast a devil?” He 
answered, “I have not a devil; but I honour my Father. 
... And I seek not mine own glory.” 

Then, lastly, as he felt keenly disappointed at the un- 
impressionableness he had met with in the city, he spoke 
some words which have been lengthened out and made 
up into an imaginative doctrinal discourse in the tenth 
chapter of John. He sought to explain a little to himself 
the facts that had led to his disappointment. For this he 
had recourse to the familiar Hebrew imagery of Sheep and 
Shepherd, and through that imagery expressed a thought 
which he had once before used to explain oppositions. 
He said that he was a Shepherd; that he was a good 
Shepherd, who would even give his life for the sheep; 
that his own sheep would follow himself alone, because 
they knew his voice, and knew not the voice of strangers ; 
that those that did not listen to him were not his own 
sheep; and finally, that his own sheep had been given to 
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him, and that because his Father, who was greater than 
all, had given them to him, they would never perish, and 
no one could ever pluck them out of his hand. 

That these sayings, which we can separate from the 
rest of the tenth chapter of John, are genuine sayings of 
Jesus, uttered at this time, will strongly recommend itself 
from the fact that, according to the early Gospel of Mark, 
not only was the imagery in them used by Jesus in a 
similar connection, but we find him dwelling on this 
imagery a very short time after the point to which our 
history has now brought us. Their authenticity will, 
however, further recommend itself when we notice how, 
in the simple meaning which they bear when separated 
from the rest of the chapter, they accord so well with 
Jesus’s character, and fit so exactly to the circumstances 
in which he was now placed. In the evangelist’s dis- 
course, indeed, the idea is just the Old Testament idea 
of God watching over His people as a shepherd watches 
over his sheep, Jesus being identified with God. In the 
separated words, on the other hand, the idea is a very 
different one. As we have seen, it is an idea that was 
evidently resorted to by Jesus by way of explaining the 
opposition which had pained him. Having appealed to 
the people, having reproached them, having in some way 
consoled himself for their not receiving him, he in the 
end explained their opposition to him; and his explana- 
tion was this, that, as we may put it, only certain souls 
were, for the time at least, given him, and that these 
received him joyfully. 

We have before seen Jesus explaining to himself the 
irrational opposition to him which he had met in Galilee. 
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In Galilee he first rested on the partial explanation that, 
at least, it was not so bad in the people as if they had 
been resisting the Divine Spirit itself, independently of 
any connection with a particular man. But when he 
went to Nazareth, and found an opposition which sur- 
prised him less than in other places, he brought forward 
the very same idea for explanation which now again 
meets us—namely, that, like other prophets, he had lmit- 
ations Imposed on his immediate mission. This time he 
expressed the idea through the imagery of sheep and 
Shepherd; once more before his death, as we shall see, 
he expressed it dissociated from the imagery again. This 
time he said that some were given him to be his own 
sheep. And it may be also, he really also introduced the 
idea which is contained in some words about entering the 
fold by the door, which have got confusedly mixed up 
with the words under consideration in the evangelist’s 
account—the idea, namely, that he had got his influence 
-over these sheep by nature touching nature, or by Love 
and Power entering’ through the natural responsiveness of 
the heart. The thought of these sheep, who were his 
own, afforded him joy amidst all the painful opposition. 
If others than these would not receive him, then these, 
on the contrary, listened to no other than himself. He 
alone was their own, and they his own. With an in- 
tensity that drove it beyond this world’s limitations, his 
affection for these special ones asserted itself. “They 
Shall never perish,” he said, “neither shall any man 
pluck them out of my hand. My Father, which gave 
them me, is greater than all; and no man is able to pluck 
them out of my Father’s hand.” 
R 
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Of such a nature, then, was the teaching of Jesus, 
which was occasioned by his defending himself against 
the authorities in Jerusalem during the few days that he 
spent in the city as a prophet. The dire events that 
quickly followed must be left to be entered on in another 
chapter. Let this one close with our last look at Jesus 
in that position of command to which his personality 
entitled him. 


CHAPTER, XVII. 
THE LAST RETREAT AND THE LAST PURPOSE. 


WELL may earnest worshippers of Jesus have a wish for 
a moment to stop the contemplation of his life at this 
point. Why, they may ask, must they look at him in his 
humiliation ? and what good can arise from dwelling in 
thought on the sufferings of his sensitive spirit, and on 
the brutality of his unworthy contemporaries? Better, 
they may be inclined to say, to stop with the impression 
of his majestic humanity, which demands from those who | 
look at it a belief in its duration beyond the span of time 
in this world, and, taking for granted the break, the 
wrench, the interruption of power and beauty which 
came to his person as to the person of every one, go 
forward in imagination to dwell on the glories beyond. 
But the wish thus to escape the sight of what now asks 
our attention, excusable as it is arising and lasting for a 
moment, is to be, overcome, on the promise of this, that 
Jesus, as he walks through the valley of the shadow of 
death, shows at their very best both the greatness and 
the sweetness of his character. Jesus must be seen in 
his last extremity to be known and valued. The repellent 
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nature of the surroundings is not more marked than the 
erandeur of soul that appears within the surroundings. 
And though sympathy for the awful sufferings of Jesus 
will rightly prevent us from drawing out the portrayal of 
them further than may be necessary, the chapters which 
tell of them must be faced, because they are at the same 
time chapters which tell of his glory. 

The priests, or appointed ministers of religion, and 
alone with them, the scribes, or recognised teachers of 
religion, decided soon after Jesus’s public appearance in 
the city to have him destroyed. Destroyed—yes, made 
away with in any manner. They had formed a plan well 
fitted to accomplish this. They were going to make out 
to the Roman governor that he was a rebel against the 
Roman Power, at the same time as they made out to their 
own people that he was a false Messiah. They saw, prob- 
ably in a few days, that they had him in their hands. 
The first excitement of the people over him was sub- 
siding, and the venom of their own pedantic arguments 
against him was taking effect. They set themselves 
against him, therefore, boldly, with an appetite to tear 
him asunder. 

Why did they do it? and how could they do it? are 
questions which arise in every honest mind. That men 
could act so wickedly, and that One so great and good 
could excite such merciless hostility, are considerations 
which arouse the wonder of succeeding ages. The ex- 
planation is to be found, no doubt, simply in the idea 
brought forward as explanation in the gospels, namely, that 
envy was at the root of their conduct. And if we cannot 
understand an envy so demoniacal, we are to remember 
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what was the state of development which these men had 
reached. They were half-barbarians, these men. Jesus 
himself gave the most kindly estimate of his persecutors 
when he suggested the likeness between the one he first 
feared, Herod, and a jackal. These men were little dif- 
ferent from Herod in moral restraint and spiritual enlicht- 
enment. They had some knowledge, indeed, and had a 
religion; but their knowledge was of things little worth 
knowing, and their religion was itself both formal and 
superstitious, and also had not sufficient power over them 
to elevate them above the passions aroused by injured 
conceit and the sense of being supplanted. They were 
half-barbarians, these men. They were not fiends, plot- 
ting dramatically against all that is pure and good; but 
they were only half-civilised men, who, finding themselves 
disturbed by a Being of a superior character, and knowing 
that they could kill their disturber and get rid of him, 
without much troubling of conscience, because they were 
stupid and vainly satisfied with their own rightness of 
conduct, embraced: the opportunity, as a wild animal 
might turn on a Man that had disturbed its rest. 

So had those priests and religious teachers determined 
to destroy Jesus; and Jesus knew full well of their de- 
termination. What it meant for him to know this is 
suppressed in the gospels. It is necessary, in a true 
account of his life, to bring it out of silence for a moment 
and think of it, otherwise we should miss a link in the 
chain of events. What it meant for him we can know, 
though the gospels do not express it. It meant dis- 
appointment to the death, the vanishing of the last Hashes 
that had made returning light a possibility, the remaining 
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of nothing to be seen ahead in this world but a vista of 
black darkness. He had weeks before formed his heroic 
resolve, with a full appreciation of its almost certain con- 
sequences; but power is never exercised without a linger- 
ing hope of achievement, and no thoughtful mind can 
entertain the notion that Jesus proclaimed his message 
in Jerusalem with all hope of worldly success gone. He 
had come to Jerusalem, seeing possible two alternatives, 
of which one, alas! was very shadowy, but still there. 
The few days had brought before him which of the 
alternatives it was to be. It was to be the one he had 
been all but certain of from the first. His heroic action 
was to mean his death. And Jesus flinched not in his 
resolution. He had come to take what God would allow 
to befall him; and now he turned not back. 

And if there must present itself to our minds the 
question, Could not all this have been avoided? could 
not Jesus have lived many years unmolested, a teacher of 
his great ideas in Galilee, had he but taken up a less 
ageressive position? the answer is on the surface. He 
could not have done this and yet have remained true to 
his ideas, in that the ideas themselves involved his taking 
the best means in his power to have them known to man- 
kind. All, indeed, that we have seen of him, from this 
point backwards, takes its rise in the principle expressed 
in the “candle” saying, with which, as we have deduced, 
he first left Nazareth. His whole conduct and his whole 
thought form together an organic realisation of that 
principle; and there is not one weak spot from beginning 
to end. Even the foresight which discerned that death 
would not prevent the spreading of his ideas which his 
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bold appeal to his countrymen was meant to accomplish, 
was itself an outcome of this principle, and organically 
related to his action. It was as much as to say that, 
seeing God had given him a message to declare, he knew 
that when he did declare it nothing would be permitted 
to triumph against him. 

But did he accept the personal discomfiture without 
a moment of pause to consider? That would show a 
departure from the custom which we have hitherto seen 
observed by him. All, therefore, that we have seen urges 
us at this point to scrutinise the accounts, in search of 
evidence for Jesus having made some small retreat from 
his enemies, of the kind we have before had knowledge of 
—some small retreat in which, now that the outlook had 
become more definite, he might pause and consider what 
he was facing. Artistic unity asks for this. And it is 
now to be added that the records, when critically ob- 
served, will be found to supply what we are thus urged 
to seek. 

It is, indeed, the Fourth Gospel alone that gives us the 
detail of this last withdrawal of Jesus. But keeping to 
the way of reading the Fourth Gospel which we have all 
along been following, we must have, to begin with, an 
expectation of finding some real history, however much 
distorted, in the long passage made up by the eleventh 
and twelfth chapters; anda critical and careful reading of 
that passage will be rewarded by finding—hidden in the 
metaphysically applied legend, for the mere background 
of which they have become the dishonoured material— 
evident pieces of real history, which, when pieced to- 
gether, form a lifelike whole. 
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Nor are we even here altogether deserted by the earlier 
gospels. They have themselves, indeed, nothing to tell us 
of the little event now to engage us; but their account is 
in absolute agreement with its having taken place, and 
indeed may, in some measure, be said to confirm its hav- 
ing taken place. For—taking Mark, the earliest and most 
trustworthy— 

(1.) Mark leads up to his description of the events con- 
nected with the Passover-day in these words: “ After two 
days was the feast of the passover, and of unleavened 
bread: and the chief priests and the scribes sought how 
they might take him by craft, and put him to death. But 
they said, Not on the feast day, lest there be an uproar 
of the people.” Now these words may quite well be inter- 
preted, and indeed when one thinks a little are most simply 
interpreted, as being an indication of a two days’ gap in the 
evangelist’s narrative, the doings of Jesus on the two days 
meant having not been suitable to be recorded for the evan- 
gelist’s purpose. Even if they were taken to mean that at 
the point to which the narrative has come it was two days 
to the night of the Passover, there would still remain large 
parts of Jesus’s time not recorded and evidently not hay- 
ing been taken up with teaching in Jerusalem, and there 
would also still remain a gap in the narrative, inasmuch 
as it is in no way indicated why Jesus stopped teaching in 
Jerusalem. When, then, we remember that hitherto Mark 
has not been specifying the time taken up by the events 
he has been recording (the events involved in the twelfth 
and thirteenth chapters being far too many to have hap- 
pened in one day), we may conclude, and reasonably con- 
clude, that he is not here, any more than before, specifying 
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the time of the events he is relating, but is indeed indicat- 
ing a complete gap in his narrative, leaving unrecorded the 
events of two days. This conclusion is greatly supported 
by the fact that we find it in striking accordance with 
what meets us in the Fourth Gospel. Jn the Fourth Gos- 
pel account there comes the following sentence, in a con- 
nection so utterly different from that of the sentence just 
quoted in Mark that it is impossible to regard it as hav- 
ing been adopted by the evangelist from Mark, “ When he 
had heard therefore ,that he was sick, he abode TWO DAYS 
still in the same place where he was.” ‘This sentence, as 
we shall see presently, has all the appearance of having 
been originally a separate account of what Mark relates, 
a little more full, and made intelligible by its relation to 
the other material which we are to extract from the Fourth 
Gospel. 

(2.) Mark proceeds to give, in somewhat want of con- 
nection, the account of Jesus sitting in a house in Beth- 
any, and of a woman coming in and honouring him. This 
story, as presented-in Mark, reminding one of the Galilean 
period, very much requires explanation, as the idea of 
Jesus having calmly sat in a house, with people coming 
from the outside to do him honour, seems out of keeping 
with the time in which the storm was raging that was to 
take away his life. The explanation is given, as we shall 
see, in a critical reading of the Fourth Gospel account. 

And (3) there is decided confirmation of a withdrawal 
of Jesus at this time in the idea introduced by all the 
gospels, that Jesus was betrayed to his enemies. Betrayed, 
we ask, from what? If he was still going daily to and 
from Bethany and Jerusalem, where was the difficulty for 
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his enemies to take him? Now the question is so far an- 
swered in the earlier gospels, in that they say the priests 
wished to get him in private, in order to avoid the chance 
of the crowd making a resistance in his favour. But Jesus 
was not, at this time, always surrounded by a crowd; and 
it would have been the easiest thing possible, one must 
see, for them to have him followed to his night’s lodging 
at Bethany, and have him quietly captured there. The 
betrayal becomes intelligible when it is believed that they 
had indeed thus had him followed, and that Jesus, know- 
ing of that as well as of their resolve to destroy him, had 
avoided Bethany for some two days. 

To all this it is to be added that here, as everywhere, the 
Synoptic gospels are dramatic, and that so their silence is 
explained. The presentation of the last act in the appear- 
ance of the Messiah made little account of this withdrawal 
of Jesus, before he would yield to those men that were 
like beasts of prey. A modern account of Jesus, on the 
other hand, must reckon the event to be of the highest 
interest. And we are to be thankful that a real account 
of the event had fallen into the hands of him who sought 
to portray not the appearance of the Messiah, but the 
encarnation of the Logos, and that all his manipulating 
of the account for that doctrinal purpose still leaves it 
intelligible. 

Gathering, then, what happened as regards the with- 
drawal, we are to say something as follows :— 

As we saw in a previous chapter, Jesus had evidently 
during the evenings at Bethany been forming a close friend- 
ship with one Martha, along with her sister and brother. 
It is by reasoning back from the events and the account of 
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them which are now to engage our attention, that that 
conclusion is reached. The names of the sister and brother, 
we are now to learn, were Mary and Lazarus. All men- 
tion of Lazarus has been left out in the earlier gospels— 
except an indirect reference in Luke, to which we shall 
come presently; and the reason for the silence we can 
take to be this, that Lazarus, from the time of the arrival 
of Jesus, had been nothing but a poor invalid, whom even 
the followers of Jesus probably, with one or two exceptions, 
had never seen. We can imagine, however, that Jesus 
was specially drawn in sympathy towards the poor man, 
from the very fact that he saw how both he himself and 
the poor man were approaching very nearly, though by 
vastly different ways, the mysterious “sleep” which ends 
all this world’s experience. In the course of a week or 
so, then, Jesus and his immediate followers found them- 
selves tracked to Bethany. And we may learn that some 
of those who thus tracked them threw some stones at them. 
On this happening, Jesus turned and said, “ Many good 
works have I showed you from my Father; for which of 
those works do ye stone me?” ‘To this some bold fellow 
replied: “For a good work we stone thee not; but for 
blasphemy ; and because that thou, being a man, makest 
thyself God.” And Jesus rejoined: “Is it not written in 
your law, I said, Ye are gods? If he called them gods 
unto whom the word of God came, and the Scripture, ye 
believe, cannot be broken; Say ye of him, whom G’od hath 
sanctified, . . . Thou blasphemest ; because he speaks as 
Son of God? If I do not the works of my Father, believe 
me not. But if I do, though ye believe not me, believe 
the works.” It was then, however, we are to gather, that 
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Jesus saw he could not safely remain about his lodging in 
Bethany, and so resolved upon a last retreat, to consider 
his position. 

Where he went this time, we do not learn exactly. The 
Fourth Gospel gives two statements about it; but the 
evangelist has evidently become confused in applying his 
material. He rightly relates the retreat first as having 
taken place before the incident about Lazarus. But it 
would seem he has found, in the material in his possession, 
another assertion of Jesus having retreated. This has been 
originally evidently a repetition by the narrator after 
adding that Jesus had indeed good cause for retreating, 
inasmuch as the authorities were determined to put him 
to death. The evangelist, however, mistakenly makes out 
that there was a second retreat in the midst of the events 
about Lazarus. Then, again, it would seem, he has also 
had either a record in his possession or a floating idea in 
his mind, to the effect that Jesus escaped from his perse- 
cutors at this time, first by going to where John the 
Baptist taught, and then by going to Samaria. He 
accordingly assigns these two localities separately to 
the two statements about Jesus’s retreat, and makes 
his account read as if Jesus had first gone away to 
the Jordan, then come back to Bethany, and then gone 
away to Samaria. The records, however, or traditional 
reminiscences about John the Baptist and Samaria have 
been quite misunderstood by the evangelist, as we have 
already partly seen, and have originally expressed move- | 
ments in Jesus’s thought, not in his body. The refer- 
ence to going back to where John the Baptist taught is 
a confused account of Jesus’s answer to the scribes when 
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they asked him by what authority he acted so boldly; and 
the reference to going to a town in Samaria is no doubt a 
confused account of the Parable of the Good Samaritan. 
It is thus these names of places in the Fourth Gospel give 
us no information regarding the place of Jesus’s retreat. 
In the evangelist’s second statement, however, he says that 
Jesus went to “the wilderness,” and this may be accepted 
as a so far true reminiscence. Once more, we are to learn, 
he sought for a place where he might be, comparatively 
speaking, away from men and alone with God. As he 
did not very well know the part of the country in which 
he was, it is likely he went to some quiet spot pretty close 
to the city. 

He went, we may further gather, accompanied only by 
one or two of the disciples, but left two or three others 
with a knowledge of the direction in which they had gone, 
and with the instructions that they should follow in a day 
or two, bringing provision for their bodily wants, and also 
conveying any news that might transpire. Nowit is to be 
noticed Jesus had’ gone away knowing that Lazarus was 
very ill, and probably had not long to hve. The Fourth 
Gospel, we may believe, tells so far truly, when it asserts 
that, knowing how Lazarus was ill, “he abode two days 
still in the same place where he was.” ‘Then, we are to 
learn, the two or three friends who were to follow arrived 
at the place where Jesus was, and brought, among other 
things, the news that Lazarus was dead. Jesus at once 
decided to return to Bethany. Not, of course, without the 
opposition of the disciples. He said, by way of giving his 
reason for going, “ Our friend Lazarus sleepeth.” And 
they—did not certainly make the ridiculous remark which 
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the evangelist, in his usual style, attributes to them, but 
quite intelligently tried to dissuade him. They reminded 
him, in all probability, of the stones that had been thrown 
at him; and Thomas, seeing he was not likely to be easily 
moved, made the bitter remark, “ Let us also go, that we 
may die with him.” This remark of Thomas, no doubt, 
vexed Jesus; but it did not succeed in turning him from 
his purpose. He went back to Bethany. 

We must not miss the beauties that are to be seen in 
this last retreat of Jesus, with the return that followed 
retreat. As in the case of the earlier retreats, Jesus only 
waited in concealment till he made sure of what his duty 
was in the circumstances, which had assumed distinctness. 
And in this case that took a very short time, as he had 
been previously well prepared for what had come about, 


and had from the first made up his mind what he was to 


do if it did come about. But in this case a new force 
arose, and combined with his duty in bringing about his 
return. That force was personal affection, or call it friend- 
ship, or call it kindness to friends. So his character opens 
up to us and the more arouses our reverent affection. And 
so also we see how God gave himself a gleam of sunshine 
to light him in the darkness that was closing around him. 
With a brighter outlook we can see he would take that 
deliberate walk back into the power of his persecutors, 
in that he was going to comfort two poor women in great 
trouble, and at the same time to feel the fellowship occa- 
sioned by the nearness of one whom he had known and — 
loved, who had already made the plunge which he had 
resolved he would allow himself soon to be forced to make, 
and had reached what awaits all on the other side. 


CHAPTER | XVIIT. 
LAST MEDITATIONS. 


JESUS and his disciples came to Bethany, and Jesus saw 

the sisters. They were in great distress, and one or both 

of them said to him, “ Lord, if thou hadst been here, my sm. xi. 21, 
brother had not died.” Jesus told them that Lazarus 
would RISE AGAIN. And he told them this with his own Ver. 23. 
tone of “authority” which enforced conviction. He told 

them it with that tone of authority which had in Caper- 

naum made him the spiritual king over a whole town in 

a few weeks, had in Galilee generally made multitudes 
throng around him lke sheep around their shepherd, and 

had in the circle of his intimates made him become 
“transfigured” so that they were ready to worship him. 

He told those sisters that Lazarus would rise again in 

a way that aroused a faith which was as satisfying as 
certainty. He made them believe simply and unquestion- 

ingly in a new life beyond that awaited their dear brother. 

He made them, we may say, see in imagination their 
brother risen again. How exactly he spoke so as to do 

this we cannot say. Certainly he cannot have disputed Vers. 23-26, 
with Martha in the way the gospel makes him do. Most i 
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likely he spoke in a convincingly vivid manner of the 
present Father, and of the certain restoration of His 
children. With the sisters he then went to the grave in 
which, according to the Eastern fashion of early burial, 
Lazarus had already been placed. He went to the grave, 
and at the presence of the hidden form of him whom he 
had but a few days before affectionately talked with, shed 
tears. Those who saw him were impressed by the sight, 
and said, “ Behold how he loved him!” | 

On the way back from the grave he talked musingly 
over the loss of Lazarus, as we may gather, and let his 
musings lead on to his telling a most thoughtful imag- 
inative story. It was, we may believe, something like 
what we read in the sixteenth chapter of Luke; but we 
must believe it has been in Luke slightly tampered 
with. 

Scholars have very generally explained the Fourth 
Gospel story of the resurrection of Lazarus as being a 
transference to fact of one of the mere suppositions con- 
tained in the Parable of the Rich Man and Lazarus. We 
must accept this explanation, only adding to it that Jesus's 
authoritative teaching at this time regarding a resurrec- 
tion for Lazarus and for all, must have also contributed to 
the rise of that story. We must not, however, go with 
the scholars the length of holding that the whole incident 
about Lazarus originated in the parable. Rather, as in 
the case of the Unfruitful Fig-tree, there was a real 
incident about Lazarus, the incident led to the parable, | 
and the parable, in its turn, led to the unhistorical addi- 
tions. The Parable of the Rich Man and Lazarus, as it is 
found in the Third Gospel, is one of the least pleasant to 
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read of all the parables. We may apply to it a treatment 
such as we are now applying to the whole account as 
found in a gospel less correct than that in which the 
parable is found, and see in it, first, an original element, 


and next, additions by the evangelist. While valuing 


most highly and receiving most thankfully the attempt of 
the Third Gospel to bring into special prominence Jesus’s 
enthusiasm for the welfare of the poor and of needy 
persons in general, we may suppose that in the case of 
this parable he has himself in great part created its 
hard antithesis between rich and poor, and that its real 
point, as it was spoken by Jesus himself, was one quite 
different—namely, one having to do with the subjects of 
death and resurrection. We must suppose that the story 
was told by Jesus at the time to which we have come, and 
that it was occasioned by the death of Lazarus. We need 
not suppose him to have characterised Lazarus as a 
“beggar.” It is enough, in that direction, to believe that 
he indeed called him a poor man. He was thinking, we 
may suppose, of his: lost friend having been cut off, and he 
was recalling how Lazarus, in his conversations with him, 
had shown a character that might have been of real value 
in the world. His mind dwelt on the thought of the 
beyond to which Lazarus had gone; and he pictured him 
meeting there an evil-living rich man, who had on earth 
been “clothed in purple and fine linen.” He brought out, 
in the story to the disciples, how in that meeting Lazarus 
was the greater of the two, and was able to give to the 
other what could quench the thirst of the soul. He had 
further asked himself, Might not Lazarus, were he allowed 
to come back to earth, be a great power of good among all 
S 
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careless men; and he brought this out also in his story, 
representing the rich man on the other side of death as 
saying to Abraham that he had “ brethren ” still on earth 
who might be saved from great troubles if Lazarus could 
only be sent to them and let them drink the life-giving 
water. But he had answered himself, and he made 
Abraham answer the rich man, “If they hear not Moses 
and the Prophets, neither will they be persuaded though 
one rose from the dead.” Thus he left the fate of Lazarus 
and the value of his life in the hands of the all-ruling 
heavenly Father. It is easy, however, to see how among 
a people in a state of excitement there might grow out of 
all this expression of reflection what would help to create, 
if not the whole account of Lazarus which we find in the 
Fourth Gospel, as some critics would make out, then 
certainly that part of it which relates to a calling of 
Lazarus back to the vanishing life of this world. 

Thus out of a narrative in most respects perplexing and 
disagreeable, and outraging alike both experience and im- 
agination, we redeem one of the most beautiful pictures of 
Jesus’s life. Instead of the unhuman and purely artificial 
tale of the “ Raising of Lazarus,” of which it is not too much 
to say that it neither suggests real kindness to Lazarus nor 
contributes anything of real worth to our own religious 
faith or hope, we have a natural human story, in which 
we see Jesus almost literally facing death to comfort his 
friends, see him comforting them with the only comfort 
which the circumstances admit of—namely, the trust that 
the vanished brother will, like all, live again—and see 
him, finally, weeping at the grave of him whom in this 
life he will see no more, whom He will soon follow by a 
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dreadful path which his own self-forgetful love has helped 
to bring near him. 

We are able now to take up the early gospels again, 
though still we are the better of the Fourth Gospel 
account to aid us. We come now to the impression made 
in Bethany by Jesus’s return, and by his conduct and 
teaching. There was, no doubt, a most strong impression 
made in his favour. He had revealed his true self in his 
kindness to the sisters, in his vivid, his authoritative, and, 
we may say, his passionate assertion of the truth of a 
resurrection, and in his affectionate bearing at the grave. 
He was, in Bethany at least, regaining his position as a 
popular hero. But also a consequence of another kind 
followed. The Fourth Gospel relates it in this way: 
“But some of them went their ways to the Pharisees, 
and told them what things Jesus had done.” And Mark 
relates it in this way: “And Judas Iscariot, one of the 
twelve, went unto the chief priests, to betray him unto 
them.” The thoughtful reader will see how those words 
from John are intelligible when the account is critically 
sifted as above, whereas they would have been unintel- 
ligible had the miracle happened which follows in the 
account. No sane man would have gone to the authorities 
to try and get into trouble a person who could play with 
the great fact of death, as the fourth evangelist makes 
Jesus do. What really happened, on the other hand, is 
' quite easily understood. The traitorous Judas, now that 
Jesus was back in Bethany, seeing that he would sooner 
or later fall into the hands of his enemies, sought to get 
on the prevailing side by going and offering to the priests 
to bring them to where they would find him. And at the 
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same time probably some others, not disciples, went and 
told that Jesus had appeared again at Bethany, and that 
there was a new stir in his favour. The priests accepted 
the offer of Judas. And in doing so they evidently 
believed that Jesus, having appeared, would withdraw 
again, or else imagined, from what they heard about the 
rising in his favour in Bethany, that even there by this 
time it might be difficult to find him sufficiently alone 
and unprotected. 

If, however, the priests thought that Jesus would with- 
draw again, when they thought it worth while to buy over 
his unworthy associate, they were wrong. Jesus remained 
over this night in Bethany. And one incident happened 
in the evening which all the gospels have in some way 
recorded. This incident was a supper of which Jesus 
partook along with those devoted friends to whom he had 
returned. There is an account given of this supper in 
Mark and in Matthew. In Luke an account of it has 
got mixed up with his narrative of a quite distinct—a 
Galilean—incident, which, as we have seen above, is also 
in all likelihood historical; but also we must discover a 
separate account of this supper in Luke in his general 
remarks about Martha and Mary given in the tenth 
chapter, as these remarks contain essentially the same 
points as are contained in the other accounts of this 
supper. In John also there is an account so like those of 
Mark and Matthew that advanced scholars have made 
much of the state of matters in support of the theory that 
what is historical in John is mostly directly taken from 
the other gospels or from the accounts which they contain ; 
but even if it be true that this account has been influ- 
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enced by the Synoptic accounts, it is to be said there are 
certainly independent historical touches in it, showing an 
independent source of information on the subject. What 
took place, we may gather, was something as follows :— 
The sisters Martha and Mary accompanied Jesus and 
his most intimate followers to the house of a man known 
as Simon the Leper. There all sat together at supper. 
Whether this was the house in which Jesus had been 
staying all the time, or whether he had been staying in 
Martha’s house, we need not determine. At all events, 
Simon no doubt was, like Martha and Mary, if not an 
earnest believer in Jesus, at least an admirer of him. 
There was some excitement about this supper. Extrava- 
gant stories about Jesus and Lazarus had gone among the 
neighbours, and the house was full of people. Attention 
came.to centre itself very specially on the two grateful 
sisters, who were in different ways devoting themselves to 
the honouring of Jesus. Martha was showing the more 
practical ministration, interesting herself in supplying 
his material wants. In the words of the Third Gospel, 


she “was cumbered about much serving.” Mary, on the 2, 


other hand, had chosen a different way for showing her 
devotion. She had, in accordance with a very wide- 
spread ancient usage for showing honour, brought a most 
expensive kind of ointment, and had anointed Jesus with 
it—as an expression, evidently, of her regarding him as 
the Messiah, or Anointed of God. Her action was not 
altogether approved of by some of those present. Luke, 
indeed, is likely mistaken when he suggesis that it was 
Martha that was displeased, as also when he makes Jesus 
out to have rebuked Martha. His account stands alone 
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among all the accounts in regard to these two points; and 
it is highly unhkely in itself that Martha would object to 
her sister at such a time, or that Jesus would at such a 
time give the semblance of a rebuke to Martha in her 
kindness to him. Luke has rightly brought out the 
difference of character between the two women, but has 
overdrawn the details. It was some of the disciples, not 
Martha, that expressed disapproval; and all that they 
did, in all probability was, while professing admiration 
of the costly ointment, to remark, with a mere innuendo 
of disapproval, that many poor people might have been 
relieved by the money which had been spent on that 
ointment. Jesus felt the indelicacy of the remark. He 
was himself keenly grateful, in this time of his terrible 
trial, for such an act of personal kindness, and the more 
so as he felt that he would have few more acts of kindness 
shown him in this world. At the same time a strange 
fancy flitted across his ever-imaginative mind, to the effect 
that this anointing might be thought of as the anointing 
of a body about to be buried. He said to those around 
him, “Let her alone; why trouble ye her? she hath 
wrought a good work on me. For ye have the poor with 
you always, and whensoever ye will ye may do them 
good: but me ye have not always. She hath done what 
she could: she has come aforehand to anoint my body to 
the burying.” 

The remainder of the night, no doubt, passed quietly. 
Jesus went to rest; and next day he awoke to the 
principal day of the Passover, “in the first month, 
... the fourteenth day of the month,” which has been 
identified as a day in our month of April. Two Aprils 
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before, Jesus had been a Galilean carpenter, outwardly 
little distinguished, inwardly most gentle, most generous, 
most appreciative, and most wise. One April before, 
Jesus had been a Teacher regarding sacred things to the 
people of Galilee, who, as he stood and walked on the 
shores of a beautiful lake, received him with enthusiasm, 
and said that no man had ever spoken so commandingly 
and so sweetly as he. This April, the April of the year 
35 of our reckoning, Jesus was showing the divineness of 
his nature by an unflinching upholding of his message to 
the world, in the knowledge that through such action he 
was walking into the jaws of death. He and his disciples 
prepared to partake of the passover-feast this day in the 
city where he knew his death-warrant was signed. How 
he passed the day we have no information to tell us accu- 
rately. In the Fourth Gospel account, however, there is 
related and attributed to this time a little incident which, 
in spite of a certain suspiciousness in its appearance, sug- 
gesting later history, claims credence for its essentials. 
Some men, we learn—and they may, indeed, as the 
evangelist says, have been Greeks who happened to be 
in Jerusalem—came to Philip the disciple, and said they 
would like to see Jesus. Jesus, always sensitive to 
appreciation, and always pleased when it came to him, 
said, on hearing of the incident, something like this, “ The 
hour is come, that the Son of man should be glorified.” 
And there are also in the Fourth Gospel account one or 
two sayings attributed to Jesus and to this time which 
we must accept. He repeated, we are to learn, his great 
words with which he had left Galilee, to the effect that 
they who will save their lives at the expense of duty do 
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not gain in the end. And we must also believe that he 
spoke the following great words: “ Except a corn of wheat 
fall into the ground and die, it abideth alone: but if it 
die, it bringeth forth much fruit.’ Suspicion, indeed, 
has been attached to the authenticity of these words, ow- 
ing to their close resemblance to certain words of Paul. 
This suspicion, however, is unjust. The words are cer- 
tainly Jesus’s, not Paul’s. For one thing, it is highly 
unlikely that the evangelist would put into the mouth of 
Jesus here a saying from so well known a source as the 
epistles of Paul, especially as the saying contains a 
doctrine quite out of the lines of the evangelist’s own 
philosophy. But besides this, on the one hand, the say- 
ing employs favourite imagery of Jesus, 1s in accordance 
with Jesus's whole manner of thought and expression, 
and is in strict accordance with the view of life which we 
have otherwise perceived him to have entertained; on the 
other hand, the saying is not in accordance with Paul’s 
lines of thought, which are much more abstract than those 
of Jesus, and, indeed, the words in Corinthians which 
form the counterpart to the saying are palpably out of 
natural connection with the rest of the passage in which 
they are found, and merely foisted on it. The saying is 
a saying of Jesus; and Paul, having heard it, throws it 
into the midst of an argument of his own on the subject 
of the resurrection, as a general contribution, without 
very intelligently applying it. What, then, did the saying 
mean in Jesus’s lips? Not, assuredly, what modern phil- 
osophy has made much of, that the individual lives in its 
influence on the general. Jesus’s interest was far too 
much centred on personal lives for him to have cared 
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much about that modern doctrine. The saying is to be 
looked at as Jesus’s own teaching on the subject of per- 
sonal immortality. He believed, we learn from these 
words, in a resurrection, but in one quite consistent with 
the study of nature. He believed, evidently, that the 
spirit which dwells in a human body, as it returns at last 
into the arms of its mother-earth, receives new life there. 
Like a grain of wheat, if it does not thus return into the 
eround, it abides alone, and its own single strength is 
soon spent; but when it does return, it receives from the 
parent-substance new life and new strength. 

This kind of reflection, of everlasting value to the 
human race, was to Jesus himself, assuredly, of impor- 
tance beyond estimating. Along with the thoughts that 
centred on the death of Lazarus, it was the armour with 
which he faced his unjust death. That he made much of 
such thought, and that he had need to do so, come both 
clearly before us. His obedience was to the Divine Voice. 
His stay was the Divine Care. But a spirit so sensitive 
as his and so acute in thinking sought something intelli- 
cible to the human mind to light its path. And this was 
eranted in reflection of the kind that has just been before 
us, bringing into clearness that human life not bounded by 
the grave, in which “ neither moth nor rust doth corrupt,” 
and “ thieves do not break through nor steal.” 
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In the evening of the day before that midnight-time in 
which the Passover lamb had to be eaten, Jesus and his 
special disciples came into the city. And it is most likely 
that it was as he went into the city on this day, with an 
outlook so different from that with which he had first 
entered it, that he spoke these still faithful and affectionate 
words, “O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that killest the 
prophets, and stonest them which are sent unto thee, how 
often would I have eathered thy children together, even 
as a hen gathereth her chickens under her wings, and ye 
would not!” -Arriving at a house in the city, they all 
partook of the passover meal; and that meal of which 
they partook had all its importance as a passover-meal 
lost in the fact that it was also the Last Supper of 
Jesus. 

At no place in the history of Jesus is the state of 
matters that prevails generally in relation to the informa- 
tion we possess more marked than in that having to do 
with the Last Supper. Here most distinctly we have two 
sources to be made use of in distinctly different ways. 
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The account in the earlier gospels is simple, and evidently 
honest and reliable; at the same time, all spontaneity and 
all natural development of events are sacrificed in it to 
dramatic presentation. The account in the Fourth Gospel, 
again, though it has become quite inaccurate through 
doctrinal manipulating and other influences, still retains 
touches of nature such as the earlier account lacks, which 
criticism is able to separate from the doctrinal whole and 
make use of for history. The account in the fourteenth 
chapter of Mark is clear and evidently trustworthy, but 
requires filling up.. The account in John, chapters xiii. to 
XV, is in itself a long elaborate essay of the evangelist ; 
but yet it contains most palpable scraps of history which 
must be carefully severed from the rest. The whole scene 
comes before us through such uses of our two sources of 
information, in a perfectness which will leave little in- 
clination in us to doubt the trustworthiness of our per- 
ception. And to begin with, the two leading incidents 
of the supper can with the greatest certainty be brought 
before us. 

The first incident was that Jesus expressed his erief at 
the desertion of Judas. That Judas was present at the 
meal and retired in the middle of it is, we may believe, a 
mistake. In the earliest account the suggestion is other- 
wise; such a course of events would itself have been most 
inexplicable ; and it is easy to see that the mistake arose 
from the later accounts giving a literal signification to 
certain imaginative words of Jesus. Judas, we may 
believe, had already slipped away from the company, and 
Jesus either suspected or in some way knew what was his 
purpose. He had been in the city the day before on his 
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own account; he had likely enough been back with them 
this day, pretending allegiance and gaining knowledge of 
the plans of Jesus; and Jesus’s ever-acute sense for recog- 
nising personal affection had not failed to detect the false- 
ness in him. Now, when all but he were seated together, 
and when the ceremonial observances in which they may 
have engaged were mostly past, the bitterness of the 
desertion arose within Jesus and caused him an over- 
powering melancholy. “One of you which eateth with 
me,” he said—that is, one of you who are accustomed to 
eat with me—“ shall betray me.” And it is most likely a 
true reminiscence that the favourite disciple John was at 
the moment sitting next him and leaning on him affection- 
ately as he spoke the pathetic words. For a moment, 
doubtless, as the accounts declare, the question, “Is it 1?” 
started, as such things happen, into every mind; but it is 
not likely that they quite expressed such a question to 
him for whom they all felt ready to give their lives. The 
question would only flit across their minds for a moment, 
and then they would know as well as Jesus himself who 
it was that he was referring to. “It is one of the twelve, 
that dippeth with me in the dish,” Jesus added; and the 
words must have roused in the whole company conflicting 
emotions that would bring silence over them all. 

And now a careful and at the same time reverent 
criticism may see in its real spontaneous occurrence a 
historical incident which has played a wonderful part in 
the succeeding history of the world. We have already 
seen, through our critical reading of the Fourth Gospel, that 
Jesus explained the seemingly unreasonable opposition to 
him by comparing himself to a shepherd to whom was 
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given only a certain number of sheep. Similarly now we 
may see, through critical reading of the Fourth Gospel, 
that he sought for explanation of the conduct of Judas, 
and found it through the help of another figure, as familiar 
to the Israelite mind as that of the sheep and Shepherd 
—namely, that of a Vine. The Fourth Gospel tells us 
that at this last supper Jesus compared himself to a 
Vine. The other gospels tell us that at this last supper 
he compared his own blood to the fruit of the vine. 
Modern criticism has cleverly brought out the connection 
between the two reports, concluding very generally that 
the Fourth Gospel passage about the Vine is worked up 
out of the report in the other gospels about the wine. We 
must recognise the connection thus brought out by modern 
criticism, but, according to our whole way of understand- 
ing the Fourth Gospel, we must not attribute the connec- 
tion to later working up out of the earlier reports, but 
must see it in the original events as they spontaneously 
occurred, Seeing that Jesus admittedly compared him- 
self to a vine in the very calling of the wine his blood, 
and seeing that in the Fourth Gospel account we have 
him definitely doing this in such a way as to make intel- 
ligible how he came to do so, we must, with the view 
we have had all along of the Fourth Gospel, be able to 
bring before us what took place in such a way that we 
shall feel very sure we are not mistaken. 

Jesus, then, we may say, after the pathetic words we 
have found him uttering about the desertion of one whom 
he had believed to be his friend, sat for a few moments in 
silent suffering of the inward pangs which that desertion 
occasioned him. Then throwing off, as it were, the bur- 
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dening thoughts, he turned to the wine-cup that stood 
before him and lifted it. Still, however, what had 
occurred was filling his mind and oppressing him; and 
so as he lifted the cup he said some further words as 
melancholy as the last. He said he would not drink 
again of the fruit of the vine till he drank it anew in 
that region beyond in which he was going to live anew. 
It was then, we must believe, as he still gazed on the 
wine, and as all were silent, knowing not what to say, and 
as the thought of the desertion of Judas was still gnawing 
at his soul, that his mind—his mind ever inclining natur- 
ally to express its thoughts through imagery—came on 
the fancy which he expressed thus: J am a Vine, planted 
by God, and Cod has removed a branch that was bearing no 
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account about burning the branch is altogether improb- 
able. But we must believe that the fancy roused him to 
turn to the friends who were still faithful, and to address 
to them something in the spirit of his own care for them. 
Lifting up the cup, he said to them, 7his wine is my blood ; 
as often as ye drink wt, do it m remembrance of me. The 
wine, he said, was the blood of the Vine whose branches 
they were; and they, the branches, were to drink the 
wine in remembrance of him. Then he carried fancy a 
little further, and said: of the bread also, that it was his 
body. Not one, we may say, of the melancholy company 
assembled round Jesus ever forgot the affectionate request 
that he made of them. Those poor simple men, unable 
as they were to say anything of comfort or hope in reply 
to his mournful utterances, understood at least the lan- 
cuage of friendship, and determined with one mind never 
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to forget to do as he wished them to do. No wonder that 
the eating and drinking in remembrance of Jesus became 
the most sacred act in the worship of the first Christians. 
It was bound to become so with such an origin. 

We get thus, with a probability which is more than 
probability and practically certainty, the true facts in 
regard to the origin of that great “Lord’s Supper” 
which has played so important a part in the religious 
history of the world. It was originally, we see, a sim- 
ple occurrence. And so, surely, we modern believers in 
Jesus and followers of Jesus—in spite of the doctrinal 
turn that was soon given to this incident, in which it 
was directly associated with the blood that flowed from 
Jesus in his death—in spite of that doctrinal turn, with 
all the horrid representations that have been made in 
accordance with it, of Jesus’s flowing blood and of the 
cruel sufferings to which he was subjected in his death, 
which reverent followers, one might think, would rather 
wish to see buried out of sight and imagination than care 
to be always contemplating—may sometimes engage in 
the instituted ceremony of drinking and eating in the 
name of Jesus, with simple thoughts, with aspiration to 
grow more like Jesus, and with feelings of such simple 
affection as He sought and will never despise. 

The Gospels of Mark and of Matthew tell us no more of 
much importance as having happened at the Last Supper. 
And yet we must be loath to believe there is nothing more 
to learn. On this occasion there must have been so many 
thoughts arising in the minds of all, that we feel there 
must have also been further expression; and the very 
character of what, we have found, did happen, urges us 
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to believe that more must have happened. And so we 
must be inclined to examine and search very carefully to 
see if we cannot find something more. 

What of the Fourth Gospel? The Fourth Gospel, in 
its chapters xili. to xvii., gives a lengthened conversation, 
with the names of the different speakers introduced — 
different disciples making remarks, and Jesus answering 
them, just in the way that things must really have pro- 
ceeded. But upon examination the whole passage promises 
very little. As has been said above, it is a doctrinal essay 
of the evangelist, just like the rest of the gospel. Even the 
notices of the remarks of individual disciples are almost 
thoroughly disappointing. One remark, indeed, that of 
Philip asking Jesus to show them this “ Father” whose 
presence always upheld him, may have historical truth in 
it, as also the reply of Jesus, to the extent of his having 
expressed disappointment that Philip, after being with 
him so long, should make a request so materialistic. 
This is likely, indeed, to be a historical reminiscence. 
And, accepting it as such, we may gather that Jesus 
further answered Philip’s question in words like these: 
If a man do “the will of my Father which is in heaven,’ 
my Father will make his abode with him. But the other 
remarks and answers, however they may have taken their 
rise, are, aS we now have them, but the didactic expression 
of the evangelist’s own ecclesiastical philosophising. In 
the sayings attributed to Jesus, however, we shall still be 
tempted to think there must be some remains of Jesus’s 
real utterances at this time; and in seeking to find these 
out, we may make one more appeal to the Synoptic gospels 
in the hope of finding some touches that we may connect 
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with the Johannine report, in the same way as has been 
done above in the case of the wine and the Vine. 

We find two passages in the Synoptic gospels which we 
may use in this way. Though there is almost nothing 
more in the accounts of the Supper in Matthew and Mark, 
there is a little piece of material in Luke confirmed by the 
account in John. And though there is almost nothing 
more in the accounts of the Supper in Matthew and Mark, 
we are not to forget the worked-up Speech to the Disciples 
which is to be found in the tenth chapter of Matthew. 
That, as we have seen, is worked up out of sayings to the 
disciples uttered at various times ; and now we shall find 
that some of it fits, and only fits, to this Last Supper, is 
confirmed in its connection with the Last Supper by the 
Fourth Gospel account, and is confirmed as belonging to 
the real sayings of Jesus by its having slipped into the 
“apocalyptic” passage in Mark, with which it has no 
natural connection. 

The piece of material in Luke begins with the state- 
ment, “And there was also a strife among them, which 
of them should be accounted the greatest.” Now this 
statement in itself is outrageous. The idea of a strife 
about which of them was to be considered the greatest 
having arisen among them at a time in which, as we have 
just seen, they must have been silent in amazement and 
helplessness and yet burning with devotion to the Master, 
is out of the question. And indeed we find that what 
Luke here relates is just an event which we have already 
had before us as having happened in Galilee, reported by 
Mark and Matthew in its proper place. The suggestion, 
however, arises, May not Luke have had in his possession 
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some fragmentary report of sayings of Jesus at the Supper, 
to the same general effect as those that are led up to by 
the strife about who was to be the greatest, and so have 
introduced the passage about the strife in this place, 
wrongly indeed, but for the purpose of filling up a similar 
passage which really belonged to this place? This sug- 
gestion is borne out by the facts. The passage about the 
strife, including Jesus’s words which it led to, is given by 
Luke, and then come the words, “ For whether is greater, 
he that sitteth at meat, or he that serveth ? is not he that 
sitteth at meat ? but Iam among you as he that serveth. 
Ye are they which have continued with me in my tempta- 
tions.” These words are not found in the other accounts 
of the strife, and they have no connection with it further 
than that they enforce the same general idea. Now we 
find in the Fourth Gospel account of the Supper a passage 
enforcing the same idea, having no connection with that 
“strife,” but having a great resemblance to those last 
words of Luke’s account just quoted. The passage in the 
Fourth Gospel account tells of Jesus having at the Supper 
washed the disciples’ feet, and of his having taught them to 
do the same to each other. Now literally this passage is 
certainly not historical. While it does not overstate the 
length to which one should go in carrying out Jesus’s 
teaching regarding kindness one to another, still, viewed 
as an actual event happening at this time, it presents us 
with a picture not of spontaneous kindness, but of forced 
and uncalled-for doing for others, such as is quite out of 
keeping with what we otherwise learn of Jesus. The feet- 
washing, then, depending as it does entirely on this late 
Fourth Gospel, we cannot look upon as historical. Still 
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the fact of both Luke and John having in their accounts 
of Jesus’s sayings at this time passages so dissimilar and 
yet urging, both of them, the same mental qualities— 
namely, those of humbleness, kindness, and friendliness— 
suggests most convincingly, in the circumstances, that 
there was a historical background for them both. We 
may find a clue to what really happened in two further 
notices in the Fourth Gospel account occurring further on. 
The first of these (which also is repeated) is that in which 
it is said that Jesus gave to the disciples as a “new com- 
mandment” the injunction that they should “love one 
another.” This notice is, indeed, too like the First Epistle 
of John in its language to be accepted just as it stands. 
The expression “new commandment,” we must believe, 
originated not in any actual utterance of Jesus, but in the 
application of Jesus’s teaching by the writer of the Fourth 
Gospel and of the epistles of John, and also by others of 
the early Christians. And we might be inclined to treat 
the whole notice as just an expression, in the evangelist’s 
own free fashion, of Jesus’s teaching to the earnest scribe. 
This latter, however, would be going too far. It is best to 
believe that this repeated notice, explaining as it does so 
well the feet-washing story and the fragmentary words in 
Luke, is historical in so far as it tells us that Jesus at this 
time went back in some way on what he had said to the 
earnest scribe. We shall presently, then, find help from 
this notice for our search after what really happened at 
this time. The other notice is that in which Jesus is re- 
ported to have said, “I have called you friends.’ In the 
gospel that sentence is mixed up with material that is 
certainly more or less the evangelist’s own composition ; 
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but, in accordance with what we have several times seen 
in the Fourth Gospel, we may take it that the evangelist 
has separated these words from their right connection to 
allow of doctrinal interpolations, and we may find their 
original connection to be with a saying which the feet- 
washing story is made to lead up to—namely, this, “ Ye call 
me Master and Lord.” This also brings help to us for 
learning what happened at this time. And now we are 
able to reproduce what took place. It was, we may say, 
as follows :— 

The melancholy silence which, as we have seen, had 
fallen on the company was broken, we may gather, by 
some small kindly action on the part of Jesus to one of 
the disciples—indeed, it would seem likely, to Peter. The 
action was performed, shall we not fancy? by way of 
gracefully turning the attention away from the gloomy 
themes with which they had been engaged. Peter, it 
would seem, deprecated the action of kindness on the part 
of Jesus towards himself, addressing Jesus in a distant 
and reverential tone as Master. Jesus then, we may 
gather, answered something like this: Ye call me Master 
and Lord; I have ever called you friends. Ye are they 
who have continued with me through all my trials. The 
reverential tone of Peter’s remark, and the very word 
“ Master,” had somewhat jarred on Jesus in the state of 
mind into which he had come. He was feeling so keenly 
the parting from those faithful men; he would have pre- 
ferred that they should feel as he felt, that what was 
threatening them was the parting of friend from friend, 
rather than the removal of one to be looked upon with 
awe. There was hardly, however, a rebuke in his reply; 
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there was just an indication of his own fervent feelings in 
relation to them. Then, we further learn, he went on to 
remind them that in his whole teaching he had dis- 
couraged playing the master, and had taught that the 
stronger should rather be kind to the weaker. And as he 
wished them to continue his teaching and his work after 
he would be gone, he urged on them to remember this 
point themselves. He said he would leave with them 
this precept, that they should “love one another.’ And 
we may believe he really added words very like these 
words which the evangelist gives us: “ By this shall all 
men know that ye are my disciples, if ye have love one 
to another.” It is interesting to notice how, even in this 
most trying time, he, in his eagerness to impress his 
teaching on those whom he was leaving to spread it, 
showed his usual acumen in fixing on a word or phrase 
which they could not mistake, and could carry away with 
them to hold in their memories. It is also to be noticed, 
in relation to all these sayings which we have just had 
before us, that the hear approach of death took away any 
constraint that might have prevented him talking so 
plainly of his own personal feelings towards them. 
Keeping still by the little piece of information in Luke, 
we find another sentence attributed to Jesus—namely, 
“JT appoint unto you a kingdom, as my Father hath 
appointed unto me: that ye may eat and drink at my 
table in my kingdom, and sit on thrones judging the 
twelve tribes of Israel.” This, we must decide, has been 
altered from the original by Luke, not with the intention 
of perverting, but on account of the saying reaching him 
in a mutilated form. We can reconstruct the original, 
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with the help of the Fourth Gospel account, so as to have 
it this: As my Father hath sent me, so I send you; “that 
in the end ye may eat and drink at my table wn the king- 
dom of heaven, and may sit on thrones judging the twelve 
tribes of Israel.” He was continuing the expression of 
his wish that they would teach his ideas to the people; 
and he recurred to the old conception, half practical and 
half fanciful, which he had put before them in Galilee, 
according to which they were his twelve Avpostles, or Sent- 
men — twelve according to the twelve tribes of Israel. 
Thus through Luke and John another episode comes 
before us; but this one is not only confirmed, but given 
us in extra detail, in that other passage spoken of above, 
as available for us from the earlier gospels—namely, a 
part of the dramatic Speech to the Disciples, which forms 
the tenth chapter of Matthew. 

Within the tenth chapter of Matthew there is one small 
passage made up of warnings on the part of Jesus re- 
garding troubles: which were before his disciples. Now 
this passage is quite unsuitable to the first sending of the 
apostles in Galilee. At the early time in which that 
event happened Jesus had no such gloomy outlook as this 
passage expresses, nor is it conceivable that he would 
make such prognostications as this passage contains in 
relation to the very first attempt to spread his ideas over 
his native province. When, then, we consider that Mark, 
the earliest gospel, has no trace of the words of the 
passage as having been addressed to the disciples at that 
time, and when we remember that the speech, like other 
speeches in Matthew, is plainly made up for dramatic effect 
and didactic purpose, from various sayings, we may con- 
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clude that it was not at the Galilean sending of apostles 
that the words of this passage were spoken. We might 
then be tempted to look upon the passage, in the way of 
advanced scholars, as being the putting into the mouth of 
Jesus a description of after-events; and this, indeed, we 
must do in the case of some of the detail of the passage. 
But seeing the passage taken generally agrees so well with 
the Johannine report as critically sifted, and seeing it is 
so very suitable to the circumstances we have now come 
to,—seeing further that, as we have just had before us, it 
fits in to the report of Luke as critically read, we may take 
it as giving a report—genuine in general, though slightly 
manipulated in particulars according to after-events—of 
what further took place at the last supper of Jesus. 
We have just seen, then, that Jesus had come back on 
his old idea of his most intimate disciples being “ apostles,” 
or “sent-men,” the number being twelve according to the 
twelve tribes of Israel. I have sent you, he said, as my 
Father hath sent me. And then the darkness of the out- 
look which had come to exist influenced what he had to 
say on the subject. He recurred—as he would do yet once 
again—to that fancy which, as we saw in last chapter, had 
first presented itself to him by way of explaining how 
only a few listened to his teaching—namely, that these 
few were his special “sheep.” He thought of the sheep 
as they would be without their shepherd, and he said, 
“Behold, I send you forth as sheep in the midst of 
wolves.” Sheep in the midst of wolves! he seems to have 
thought for a moment; and then with a gleam of humour 
even in the midst of the great sadness, he added that they 
must then not be like sheep altogether, but must be like 
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“serpents” in wisdom, and like “ doves” in harmlessness. 
To justify the fear which was expressed in this saying 
about the wolves, he gave the reason for it in these words, 
or something like them, “The disciple is not above his 
master, nor the servant above his lord. It is enough for 
the servant that he be as his master, and the servant as 
his lord.” They would hardly altogether escape, he said, 
when he had been so treated. The disciple—as the words 
were probably—would be as his master. The next two 
verses in Matthew’s account, after that about the wolves 
and sheep and doves and serpents, giving the detail of 
what would come to them, cannot be taken as literally 
historical. One morsel, however, may be abstracted from 
them. It is this clause: “ They will scourge you in their 
synagogues.” This likely tells of real words of Jesus, but 
not quite accurately, the after- experience of Christians 
having given a turn to the words. As the words stand, 
they give a piece of detail which would have been quite 
unlikely to be mentioned by Jesus. The original, how- 
ever, 1s, we may say without doubt, preserved for us in 
the Fourth Gospel account, and was this, “ They shall 
put you out of the synagogues.” We can see how the 
thought in these words was suggested to Jesus. He was 
thinking, evidently, of that man of Jerusalem who had 
been threatened with being put out of the synagogue for 
saying openly that he had been blind before he had heard 
Jesus, and that Jesus had opened his eyes. Then he faced 
one more certainty which was before them—namely, that, 
like himself, they would have to answer the objections, 
and possibly objections backed up by threats and injuries, 
of those in power. And this led to his uttering the grand 
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words, “ But when they deliver you up, take no thought 
how or what ye shall speak: for it shall be given you in 
that same hour what ye shall speak. For it is not ye that 
speak, but the Spirit of your Father which speaketh in 
you.” In this simple form these words, supported as they 
are by Mark, are certainly genuine words of Jesus. The 
Fourth Gospel has had, evidently, a report of them which 
has been almost word for word with this of Matthew, as 
we find all the ideas of this one in the fourth evangelist’s 
account; but he has given us much more than Matthew. 
Most of what he has given us is merely his own ecclesias- 
tical dogmatising—as is, to begin with, his calling what 
Jesus named “the Spirit of your Father” the Lepresentative 
or the Advocate (wrongly translated in the English version, 
as “the Comforter”). (He has preserved the original idea 
that it was their Father's Spirit they were to trust to, in 
these ecclesiastical forms, “ whom the Father will send 
in my name,” “whom I will send unto you from the 
Father,’ and “which proceedeth from the Father.”) But 
we may take it as a‘historical fact—as this evangelist tells 
us—that he also bid them pray to their heavenly Father 
—as he had, doubtless, often bid them do before, that he 
said he also would pray for them, and that he assured 
them that after they had prayed, and he had prayed, God 
would give them that great boon, the help of His own 
Spirit. And we may also take it as a historical fact that 
he added it would'be good for them to lose him for a time, 
because that in that case the Spirit of their heavenly 
Father would come and teach them. This is borne wit- 
ness to by the very growing up of the materialistic beliet 
which is centred on the day of Pentecost. It could not 
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well, indeed, have been the intimate disciples themselves, 
but rather later tradition, that stultified those sage words 
of Jesus into being a prediction of a magical gift, and sup- 
posed that the gift came on the day of Pentecost. Those 
intimate disciples of Jesus, most surely, were able to see 
in some way, in the words, the meaning which is so clear 
to any one now—namely, that when he was gone they 
would have to think for themselves, and so would be 
brought into more direct communion with the ever- 
present God. 

Thus far we have gained our knowledge of the Last 
Supper from the early gospels as confirmed and illumined 
by the Fourth Gospel read critically. Dare we now at- 
tempt to get one or two touches of information from the 
Fourth Gospel alone? We have been walking with one 
foot on the firm ground and the other on the ice. Dare 
we, just for a moment, venture a little way out, and let 
the ice alone bear us? In accordance with our method 
all along we may admit, in what remains of the chapters 
in John, anything that is strikingly hfelike and like Jesus 
as we otherwise know him. Now there are a few words 
to be abstracted from these chapters which, when set free 
of the evangelist’s doctrinal additions, are just a carrying 
further of the conversation in similar lines to those in 
which we have seen it moving. They mostly show Jesus 
in his usual way explaining the situation in which they 
were placed, and especially consoling himself and the dis- 
ciples in relation to the parting that was before them. 

Jesus, then, also said, we may believe, “ Let not your 
heart be troubled... . In my Father’s house are many 
mansions. . . . I go to prepare a place for you.” And then 
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he added, “ My peace I give unto you.’ The connection 
between these two sayings—separated as they are in the 
evangelist’s account, and then brought into proximity 
again — itself enforces our belief in their authenticity. 
Jesus would have them know that he possessed a calm- 
ness of mind which, in measure at least, remained with 
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him even in this awful time. He had attained to that See above, 


calmness in the years of the past, in his simple hfe in 
Nazareth. It was caused by his perception of the Divine 
Presence. He now sought to give to them that boon 
which sustained himself in his trial. 

The disciples probably roused themselves at last to de- 
precate the despairing outlook which occasioned all he had 
been saying, and suggested there was hope for his life in 
this world yet. And he gently put such a thought aside, 
saying, “ Whither I go ye know, and the way ye know” 
—meaning that they all knew pretty well the kind of 
movenient that was going on against him, and knew that 
it was the Roman death by crucifixion that was before 
him. But he added, more cheerfully, “A little while, 
and ye shall not see me: and again, a little while, and ye 
shall see me; because J am going to my Father.... A 
woman when she is in travail, hath sorrow, because her 
hour is come: but as soon as she is delivered of the 
child, she remembereth no more the anguish, for joy that 
a man is born into the world. And we now therefore have 
sorrow: but I will see you again, and your heart shall 
rejoice with mine, and owr joy no man taketh from us.” 

Then, we must learn from the Fourth Gospel, Jesus, 
even in the presence of them all, sought relief in prayer 
to Him who was sustaining him. 
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Yes, let us still refer the lovely elements of the prayer 
in the seventeenth chapter of John to Jesus our Lord. 
We have really, according to the view of the Fourth 
Gospel which we have been taking, everything on our 
side when we do this. First, it is most probable—indeed, 
from our knowledge of Jesus, we may say it is certain— 
that Jesus would pray with his friends at this last supper, 
as he knew he was going from them. And indeed the 
earlier gospels may be said to give some confirmation. 
Mark and Matthew both relate that before leaving the 
supper-room they “sang a hymn.” And even if that 
refers to a ritualistic observance having to do with the 
Passover, we must feel sure, from what we have learned 
of Jesus, that he would connect with it some individual 
contribution of devotional expression. Luke, again, in 
relating what certainly happened after they had left the 
supper-room (although Luke himself is not clear on that 
point), reports Jesus as having said to Peter, “I have 
prayed for thee, that thy faith fail not.” In the cirecum- 
stances, all things considered, it is most likely that the 
conversation which we have had before us would lead up 
to a prayer on the part of Jesus. It is, further, more 
than probable that the disciples would remember the 
chief points of Jesus’s farewell prayer, and that some 
preservation of it would be made, corrected by the re- 
membrance of one and another. And it is intelligible 
why we do not find it in the earlier gospels. It is enough 
to notice that, as they were presenting the “Christ” as a 
general object of faith, this prayer, with which really his 
friends alone had concern, would not seem to them of the 
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importance which it possesses to us, who wish to see 
closely the personality of Him whom we have worshipped. 
The fourth evangelist has evidently had in his hands a 
report of it, which he has worked up into a longer form 
in his own way. With some little care, surely, we can 
undo the work of time and of the evangelist, and leave 
ourselves with what is approximately the prayer of Jesus. 
What Jesus said, then, we may take as something very 
like the following :— 
“Father, the hour is come. . . . I have finished what Jn. xvii. 
thou gavest me to do, And now, O Father, sustain me. 
. I have manifested thy name unto the men which 
thou gavest me, . . . thine they were, and thou gavest 
them me. . . . Now they have known that all things 
whatsoever thou hast given me are of thee. For I have 
given unto them the words which thou gavest me; and 
they have received them, and have known surely that I 
came .. . from thee, and they have believed that thou 
didst send me. I pray for them: I pray not for the world; 
... for w#isthine.. I pray for those whom thou hast given 
me. ... Holy Father, keep through thine own name those 
whom thou hast given me. . . . Sanctify them through 
thy truth. . . . Neither pray I for these alone... . J 
pray that all wn the world may believe that thou hast 
sent me, . . . and hast loved them as thou hast loved 
me. Father, I wish that they also whom thou hast given 
me, be with me, wherever I am.” 
With this prayer, in all probability, the occurrences at 
the Last Supper ended. After this prayer, we must be- 
lieve, rather than in the middle of the conversation, as the 
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fourth evangelist perplexingly relates—after this prayer, 
which must have caused to reign among those devoted 
and affectionate men that surrounded Jesus a silence 
even more profound than had been before — after this 
prayer, amid utter stillness, Jesus said, “ Arise, let us go 


hence.” 
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JESUS and his disciples, or rather, as he made known his mx. xiv. 26. 
wish to have it expressed, Jesus and his friends, went out 

from the house in which they had supped, and walked as 

it were back towards Bethany, but not to lodge there any 

more, as Jesus had only too good grounds for believing. 

They reached the Mount of Olives. And the stern super- 

natural humour settled down upon Jesus, only to be 
relieved by continued expressions of affection towards his 
disciples, and of craving for their love in return. He 

said, “ All ye shall be offended because of me this night: vers. 27, 2s. 
for i will be as it is written, I will smite the Shepherd, 

and the sheep shall be scattered. But after that I am 

risen, I will go before you into Galilee.” Peter said in 

answer, “ Although all shall be offended, yet will not I.” Vers, 29-31. 
And Jesus rejoined—as we may simplify the report, which 

has received a twist from after-events,—Before the cock- 

crow, thou shalt be offended. Peter “spake the more ver. 31. 
vehemently,” protesting that he was ready to die with oes 
Jesus. And here we must find a trace of real history in 

a narrative which not only is to be found in the Fourth 
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Gospel alone, but also has been seriously questioned as 
belonging to the Fourth Gospel. The twenty-first chapter 
of John, held by many scholars to have been not an original 
part of the Fourth Gospel, contains a legend which has so 
many points of contact with the incident to which we have 
now come that we must believe it had a historical origin, 
however it may have been handed down. It is a legend 
about a conversation between Peter and Jesus after Jesus’s 
death. We may explain it as having originated in Peter 
recalling, after Jesus’s death, certain words of Jesus uttered 
at the very point to which we have now come, and feeling, 
further, that Jesus was still saying the words to him. And 
so we may gather what took place was this: Jesus, after 
his remark about even Peter being sure to be offended be- 
fore the cock-crow, went on to say to Peter, in allusion to 
Jn. xxi. 15- his strong asseverations, “Simon, son of Jonas, lovest thou 
a me?” Peter, aggrieved, replied, “ Yea, Lord; thou knowest 
that I love thee.” Then Jesus said, “Feed my sheep.” 
Then, more affectionately and more trustingly, we may 
gather, he went on to say what Luke has preserved for us: 
Lk. xxii. 31, “Simon, Simon, behold, Satan hath desired to have you, 
‘ that he may sift you as wheat: But I have prayed for 
thee, that thy faith fail not: . . . strengthen thy brethren.” 
There is a clause in Luke’s report of this saying which, as 
he reports it, is unintelligible—namely, “when thou art 
converted” (strengthen thy brethren). The appearance 
of this clause suggests that its origin may.have been in 
another remark of Jesus at the same time, which Luke 
got confused over. This we may take to be the case, 
from the fact that we find an exceedingly lifelike remark 
which might easily have thus originated the clause in 
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Luke, in the twenty-first chapter of John. Another re- 
mark, then, of Jesus, we may say, which Luke got con- 
fused over, is preserved in John, also in a confused form. 
The remark originally, we may gather, was something like 
this: When thou wast young, thou stretchedst forth thy 
hands, and another girded thee; but now thou must gird 
thyself and gird others. The scene comes before us 
clearly, and very touching it is. Jesus, knowing that his 
days on earth were about at an end, had only this poor 
fisherman to look to to continue his work and his teach- 
ing. Only this one; for he saw, no doubt, that his was 
the only very striking religious personality among them, 
and that, while the others were earnest, faithful, and in 
some ways well instructed, they had not sufficient en- 
thusiasm to make them leaders. And this Peter himself, 
he knew, had up to this point been never the least like a 
leader, but had been of an impressionable and indeed 
somewhat wavering character. It was not a confident 
outlook, had he no power other than his disciples to trust 
to. But Jesus had-more to trust to. He left his great 
cause in the hands of Him who had given it to him. 
And God both led Peter and these other faithful friends 
in the paths of success, and also raised up, in the great 
Paul, a man such as Jesus now wished for, who carried 
his name and his message triumphantly over the world. 

The rest that happened is easy to tell. The account in 
the Synoptic gospels is a plain, evidently trustworthy 
statement. The Johannine account becomes much freer 
than before from doctrinal and traditional influences, and 
contains some most valuable reminiscences of its own, 
which at this stage of our work may be presented to the 
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reader as they come, without apology or much explana- 
tion. 

Jesus and his disciples entered a piece of open ground, 
called GETHSEMANE. ‘This may have been either a garden 
or a piece of waste ground or a plantation of trees. In 
this place Jesus parted a little from the disciples, and gave 
way to a terrible outpouring of anguish. The Presence 
that had inspired him now sustained him. He knelt in 
prayer as we may behold him, revere him, and love him 
—the Elder Brother of the human race, who was the true 
Son of God. His disciples overheard him say: “Abba, 
Father, all things are possible unto thee: take away this 
cup from me: nevertheless not what I will, but what thou 
wilt.” 

In Gethsemane his persecutors, led by Judas, found him 
out. They came up to him, and as they came, he said 
bitterly, “ Are ye come out, as against a thief, with swords 
and with staves to take me? I was daily with you in the 
temple teaching, and ye took me not.” And he added, 
“ But this is your hour, and the power of darkness.” The 
devoted Simon Peter drew some weapon, and made an 
attempt at defence; but Jesus rebuked him, repeating in 
calmness the words that had lately burst from his soul in 
his agony. He said, “ Put up thy sword into the sheath : 
the cup which my Father hath given me, shall I not drink 
it?” The slight resistance, however, was enough to make 
some of the officers begin to lay hands on the disciples 
also. But Jesus said, “Whom seek ye? Jf wz is Jesus 
of Nazareth,...lI am he. If therefore ye seek me, let 
these go their way.” And we must not miss the heroic 
majesty of these words. We have indeed presented in 
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these words a commanding picture. He who has lately 
been praying that his friends may not be taken away from 
him, now gives the request from his own lips that they 
may be allowed to leave him. Because he sees that their 
welfare leads them for the time away from him, he de- 
mands that they may be separated from him, even till the 
coming of all to the hidden world beyond. The disciples 
at this moment let fear overcome all other considerations, 
and fled—in such panic, indeed, that one, who had been 
seized by an officer, left his cloak, or covering of some sort, 
in the officer’s hand, and ran off without it. 

They took him before the high priest Caraphas. Wit- 
nesses against him were called, even in the middle of the 
night, as the time was. They got two men to testify to 
his having said he would destroy the temple, and rebuild 
it in three days. What did it matter, before such judges, 
that the testimony was both inaccurate in detail and mis- 
understanding in general? The high priest gave him 
opportunity to defend himself. But he answered that he 
had nothing to bring forward, saying that he had spoken 
openly of the matters which he had come to Jerusalem to 
teach, and that those who had heard him could tell what 
he had taught. At this, one of those infatuated men 
struck him. The high priest then, by way of bringing 
the matter to a point, asked him: “Art thou the Christ, 
the Son of the Blessed?” Jesus met his challenge boldly, 
and said, “I am: and ye shall see the Son of man sitting 
on the right hand of power. .. .” The high priest then 
said: “What need we any further witnesses? Ye have 
heard the blasphemy : what think ye?” And, in the words 
of Mark, “they all condemned him to be guilty of death.” 
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The disciples had, some of them, gathered about; but 
they were too terrified to acknowledge connection with 
him. Even Peter was heard to deny any acquaintance 
with him. But soon that really devoted friend was found 
bitterly weeping. His fault would surely have been 
tenderly dealt with by the Master. And for us it may be 
said in regard to him, that, remembering his after-conduct 
in suffering and dying for the cause of Jesus, no disciple 
of Jesus has the right to speak of him with anything but 
respect and admiration. 

As the passover-meal, in which both Jesus and his 
enemies had been engaged, had extended, according to 
custom, till past midnight, they had not long to wait till 
the new day was upon them. When the new day’s busi- 
ness was begun, the whole circle of priests, along with the 
whole company of scribes, held a meeting with regard to 
him, and decided, as they had before intended, to bring 
him before the Roman governor, Pilate, on a political 
charge. They hurried him away, accordingly, before 
Pilate, alleging that he professed to be the King of 
the Jews. Pilate said to him, “ Art thou the King of 
the Jews?” He replied, “My kingdom is not of this 
world.” “Art thou a king then?” Pilate rejoined; and 
he said, “Thou sayest rightly that I am a king. To 
this end was I born, and for this cause came I into 
the world, that I should bear witness unto the truth.” 
Pilate replied, “What is truth?” Whether he meant 
to ask for a further explanation of Jesus’s own words, 
or meant to express a sceptical opinion about matters 
of conviction in general, we cannot tell. One thing, 
however, we can gather plainly; and that is, that Pilate 
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understood him—understood him, and understood the 
case that had been brought before himself. He did 
not, however, boldly and honestly acquit him. And 
who of us can judge him harshly, seeing we know so 
little of the extent of power which in his peculiar po- 
sition he possessed? He first got the priests to state 
openly their charges against him, and asked Jesus to 
answer them. This request, however, Jesus refused to 
comply with. He would answer nothing to the charges 
of the priests. Why? Partly, no doubt, because he 
knew that it would do no good, but partly also because 
he could not throw off his view of them, in which he 
saw them to be practically at the time just “jackals,” 
or creatures that it would be unworthy of him to areue 
with. Then Pilate tried to free him through subterfuge. 
He suggested, as we may gather from a perverted report 
in Luke, that as Jesus was a Galilean he should be sent 
to Galilee to be disposed of by Herod. This suggestion, 
however, the priests managed to overcome. And then 
he tried that compromising plan which it is difficult to 
believe could have been successful. It had been the 
custom, it would seem, to release a prisoner at the time 
of the passover. Pilate accordingly attempted to get rid 
of the case by avoiding the question of right and wrong 
in regard to Jesus, and proposing that he should be the 
prisoner to be released. He addressed the people who, 
it would seem, had begun to assemble round the judg- 
ment-hall, saying to them, “ Will ye that I release unto 
you the King of the Jews?” The fickle people, however, 
were now against Jesus, and at the bidding of their long- 
respected priests. Perhaps, indeed, they were now on 
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their own account also somewhat indignant with him. 
It may be, as is suggested in Dr Keim’s account, that 
his failing to fulfil the hopes they had associated with 
him of his being a political “Messiah,” or deliverer, 
had inflamed them against him. At all events, they 
rejected Pilate’s offer, and said they preferred to have 
released a certain leader of insurrection who happened 
at the time to be imprisoned. In the words of Mark, 
“the chief priests moved the people, that he should 
rather release Barabbas unto them.” Then as regards 
Jesus, there got up among these blood-drinking human 
animals the awful cry, “Crucify him!” And at the 
same time the priests surrounded the governor, saying 
that by their laws, which Pilate was expected to respect, 
Jesus had incurred the penalty of death. “Why, what 
evil hath he done?” said Pilate. They answered him, 
doubtless, with pedantry such as they were accustomed 
to use, and at the same time from the streets there 
rang again the horrid cry that called for the death of 
Jesus. Pilate here, it would seem, in his weakness tried 
as another expedient to get Jesus to speak out and de- 
fend himself. Jesus was silent, however, and Pilate said, 
“Speakest thou not unto me? knowest thou not that I 
have power to crucify thee, and have power to release 
thee?” Then we must learn, with all our admiration 
even especially aroused, Jesus excused this perplexed 
judge in something like the following words: “Thou 
couldest have no power at all against me, except it 
were allowed thee from above: but they that delivered 
me unto thee have greater sin than thou.” But again 
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the cry arose from the streets; and the priests kept mx. xv. 13, 
harassing Pilate, and said, “If thou let this man go, pa inh aes 
thou art not Cesar’s friend.” Then Pilate, saying he 
“washed his hands” of the matter, yielded, and de- mx. xv.15; 
livered Jesus to his soldiers to be crucified. 0 ree 
They took him to the place called Golgotha, and women mx. xv. 16- 
followed him, weeping and wailing. He was subjected pte oF, 
to the death to which the people on the streets had 
sentenced him, one of the most fiendish that barbarian 
cruelty has ever devised. With his dying lips he was Ver.34; Ju. 
heard to speak words of forgiveness for his murderers, reas 
‘and to send some loving message regarding his mother. 
His bearing impressed even two men who were dying Lk. xxiii 42, 


much more 


by a similar death beside him, and one of them at least probabie 
roused himself to turn to him and say something like (anit 
this, “Lord, remember me when thou comest into thy ee 
kingdom.” The people who had followed in enmity at 4+ 
first mocked and abused him; but soon this was changed, 7} 3.7} 
and their deepest feelings were aroused as they saw 
further the grandeur of his death. Nature began to mk. xv. 34. 
break down, and his spirit turned to God, praying for 
help. He who had been gentle and childlike in his life 
faced his death like a soldier. On some one offering ver. 23. 
him a draught that would have lessened his sufferings 
he refused to receive it. He died. The chief officer ver. 39; ux. 
in charge bore witness to his greatness and goodness;~ 
and the people around—friends heart-broken and foes 
awakening a little to their better nature—“smote their 
breasts and returned.” 

He went into the Beyond, into which we have all to go; 
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and if we could not have hopes there for ourselves alone, 
we should still have to feel it must be well there for Him, 
and well there for all whom he loved. 

He went into the Beyond, and went, as he had prophet- 
ically known and said, to live again. That his spirit was 
not held bound by the tomb into which he was soon to be 
reverently placed, but only disappeared to rise again, has 
been the faith with which his disciples in all ages have con- 
nected their dearest hopes. And it is a faith by which any 
one in full sympathy with this little book will take the 
very firmest stand. It is a faith to be rightly grounded 
on the perception of many spiritual realities. Details, 
however, regarding the resurrection of Jesus are beyond 
the purpose of this book. He went, lke all other human 
spirits that have for this present world died, into regions 
yet hidden from us which he, in his prophetic insight, had 
looked forward to as other “mansions” of his Father. 
That in these mansions his spirit rose again into active 
life is the fact on which we must lay hold. How this 
happened we cannot tell. Any persons who may come to 
appreciate the work done by this little book, will carry 
their thoughtfulness the length of noticing that the stories 
in the Bible telling of Jesus’s resurrection must not be 
taken with literal exactness, but must be looked at as pic- 
torial representations of an event which, like the general 
renewal of life of which it has come to be looked on as a 
type, must have happened in ways far beyond our present 
understanding. ‘The fact, however, of a resurrection for 
Jesus and for all whom he loved stands fast, and is the 
better grounded when it is dissociated from superstitions, 
which obscure and confuse everything they touch. 
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He went into the Beyond; and he left behind him a 
number of “apostles,” who for a short time became scat- 
tered in dismay, but soon rallied themselves, and with the 
Divine aid became worthy of the hopes he had rested on 
them. God inspired them with the truth that their Friend 
and Master, in real personality and activity, must rise 
again. And his words came back upon them, “ Peace be 
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unto you:” “as my Father hath sent me, even so send I 
you.” So with new faith, centred on Him in everything, 
they pursued bravely the Mission which had been His and 
had been left to them. 

Jesus went into the Beyond. And what fancy can even 
suggest the peace and the happiness which had been won 
there for a life such as his had been? He sat down at the 


right hand of God, and his sorrows were turned into joy. 
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We have gone through the materials in our possession 
affording a knowledge of our Lord Jesus, making every 
effort to be honest and thorough in our treatment of them; 
and who of us can have come to any conclusion but the 
one, that we have been brought face to face with a Char- 
acter so sublime as to be worthy of the recognition given 
to it during so many hundred years, as being the human 
ideal and the Revelation to us of what is above the 
human? We have brought Criticism to bear on the 
records that have come down to us; and Criticism ends 
its work by giving way to silent admiration. It has no 
faults to find. It places before our view a completely 
beautiful and noble Soul. There have indeed come before 
us, in the course of the work, human weaknesses and 
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earthly limitations; but we have seen these caught up by 
the master-spirit within the Man, and absorbed in all that 
received a heavenly glow from his heavenly enthusiasm. 
The whole is perfect. The end of our study is worship 
and suggestion regarding things sacred. 

Criticism has brought this about for us as nothing else 
could have done. It is false that ecclesiastical formulas, 
traditional fancies, popular phrases, and obstinate harpings 
on all of these, are more on the side of Reverence and 
Faith than Criticism is. It is necessary now, by way of 
claiming the quality of beneficence possessed by the work 
which has been done in this book and elsewhere, to make 
plain how vastly better founded is the idea of the Majesty 
and the Divinity of Jesus, as Criticism deals with it, than 
it would be if left to the slavish treatment which so long 
has been applied to it. 

Christians have ever believed in the perfection of the 
character of their Lord. It would seem that what their 
belief has rested on has been the Impression which, having 
been made in the age just after his death by his spiritual 
grandeur, has never faded away. They may think they 
base their belief on something more thoughtful than this. 
Protestant Christians especially are likely to think that 
they do so. Protestant Christians may think their belief 
stands firm on a literal reading of the four gospels. They 
are mistaken. Slavish reading of the gospels both actually 
has brought, and must ever bring, to the intelligent and 
thoughtful, confusion on the thought of what Jesus was, 
so as to weaken the worship rendered to him. 

The Fourth Gospel especially, as slavishly read, has 
perverted the character of Jesus, and in doing so has 
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robbed him of his glory. The Fourth Gospel, called at 
one time the “spiritual gospel,” does not give a spiritual 
conception of the Jesus who lived on earth. Read as a 
literal account of what Jesus was, it has changed, in some 
ways as greatly as from south to north or from white to 
black, that Character which was indeed the character of 
Jesus according to the traditional Impression, and now 
also according to Criticism. Thus, according to the Im- 
pression, Jesus was as a man of all things humble, modest, 
gentle ; and to give distinctness to this conception of him, 
there have come down to us in the First Gospel these 
lovely words: “Come unto me, all ye that labour and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest. Take my yoke 
upon you, and learn of me; for I am meek and lowly in 
heart: and ye shall find rest unto your souls. For my 
yoke is easy, and my burden is light.” But the Fourth 
Gospel, read literally, represents him as having always 
been asserting himself. He is not humble in the Fourth 
Gospel; he is always saying “I.” Could the real Jesus 
have foreseen this representation of him, and have known 
that millions of people would take it as a correct account 
of his conduct and speech while on earth, what pain it 
must have cost such a soul as we now know was his! In 
the Fourth Gospel he is not “meek and lowly”; he is self- 
centred and self-introduced. He says, “I and my Father 
are one.” And when asked a simple question as to what 
should be done to “work the works of God,” he replies 
that the work of God is to believe in him. The notion of 
this being a correct account of Jesus as he was on earth is 
terrible from a thoughtful point of view. It is in direct 
contradiction to the traditional Impression regarding his 
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character ; and it, comparatively speaking, dwarfs his char- 
acter. Real greatness (and from whom have we learned 
this but from the real Jesus himself?) is ever humble. 
Real divineness united to humanity could not use human 
lips for self-glorification. If we think of these notices as 
telling of what really happened in the case of Jesus as 
he moved a man among men, and if we believe they tell 
truly of that, then the idea we have learned to hold of his 
sublimity of character must be shaken to its foundation. 
This whole confusion is dispelled by Criticism and by 
Criticism alone. Criticism has made it quite certain that 
these perplexing self-assertive remarks were never uttered 
by Jesus. They are not sayings of Jesus; they are say- 
ings put into his mouth by an ecclesiastical writer. They 
could not have been uttered by Jesus. We have had 
before us, in our own work here, the procedure of Jesus in 
relation to the establishing of his own claims as a teacher. 
We have seen this procedure coming into the light with 
certainty, showing an originality and a consistency through- 
out which are themselves sufficiently convincing of its 
being the historically real. We have found that Jesus 
ever waited for others to recognise him, and, receiving the 
recognitions with an almost childlike gladness, bade his 
followers speak little about them. We restore thus the 
reflection of his character to its historical purity. Andon 
the other hand, we are put into the position of attaching a 
real value to these remarks in the Fourth Gospel. When 
we see that they were uttered not by Jesus, but by a fol- 
lower who had in all probability never seen him face to 
face, we come to view them as important witnesses to the 
general Impression which he made. There is real grandeur 
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in the fact that others, learned as well as unlearned, living 
at a time so near the time of his life, declared that he and 
“the Father” had been one. This “I and my Father are 
one” is a most valuable example of that very giving of 
recognition by others, not by himself, which Jesus, in his 
consciousness of a unique nature and mission, had desired. 
We must go further, however, into the facts regarding 
the Fourth Gospel. It must be said that the case against 
an uncritical acceptance of its account of Jesus is still 
more serious than we have just found it to be. Jesus in 
the Fourth Gospel—if we read it as a literal account of 
his life and ministry—not only is self-assertive, but shows 
other qualities even more hopelessly out of touch with 
his real character according to the still living Impression. 
According to the Impression, he was most peacemaking, 
and many passages in the earlier gospels bring this out in 
distinctness. His life was, if we are to believe the Im- 
pression and the earlier gospels, in accordance with his 
own saying, “ Blessed are the peacemakers: for they shall 
be called the children of God.” But if we are to go by a 
slavish reading of the Fourth Gospel, we find him far from 
peacemaking. In the Fourth Gospel it must be said—for 
no other word will express it so truly—it must be said he 
is quarrelsome. When “the Jews” don’t receive him just 
all at once, and say they are “ Abraham’s seed,” he answers Jn. viii. 33- 
that they are “the devil’s” seed. This is not peacemaking. sf 
He further says that their father the devil was a liar anda 
murderer, and that they are like him. What milder word 
than “quarrelsome” can be applied to this? He further 
says that if he didn’t profess to know God, he would be a Ver. 55. 
har “like unto” them. What can we call this but a taunt ? 
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Again, according to our Impression, he had a large view 
of the world, and spoke beautifully about a “heavenly 
Father” that cares for the humblest and even for the 
outcast. But what narrower view of life could be ex- 
pressed than meets us in these words, “ Ye are from be- 
neath; I am from above: ye are of this world; I am not 
of this world”? Again, according to our Impression, his 
very soul was Sympathy. But is this sympathy: “I go 


' my way, and ye shall seek me, and shall die in your sins: 


whither I go, ye cannot come; ... for if ye believe not 
that I am he, ye shall die in your sins”? or this: “For 
the Father loveth the Son, and showeth him all things 
that himself doeth: and he will show him greater works 
than these, that ye may marvel. For as the Father raiseth 
up the dead, and quickeneth them ; even so the Son quick- 
eneth WHOM HE WILL. For the Father judgeth no man, 
but hath committed all judgment unto the Son”? or this: 
“No man can come to me, except the Father which hath 
sent me draw him: and I will raise him up at the last 
day.” ? » All this cold fatalistic disposing of the souls of 
men and women is awful as attributed to Jesus. It is 
painful to write it on the same page as the name of Jesus. 
And yet it is literally quoted from the Fourth Gospel. 
What a different picture, however, has Criticism presented 
to us! And it is a picture established by investigation 


and thought, the certainly true reflection of the historical 


Jesus. Jesus was not impatient about being recognised ; 
he was perfectly trustful on the subject, and modestly 
called to mind that limitations were imposed by heaven 
itself on the matter. Nor was Jesus abusive of people 
for not recognising him. There is, indeed, a trustworthy 
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record of his having once, in his indignation against the 
unreal system of religion and morals maintained by the 
Pharisees, called their whole class “ serpents,” a “ genera- 
tion of vipers.” But these epithets were descriptive, not 
coarsely abusive; and, employed as they were in a public 
ageressive oration, they had no personal application, but 
were, indeed, in the concrete mode of expression of the 
time, really meant not for the men but for the system 
which had corrupted the men. The Fourth Gospel notice, 
on the other hand, palpably unhistorical when investi- 
gated, would make Jesus out to have called actual per- 
sons who were disputing with him sons of the devil, sons 
of a liar, sons of a murderer. Jesus never did this. He 
was courteous to every one, most forgiving, and most ready 
to make allowances. He must be conceived, indeed, as 
most severely condemning this impersonation of him which 
the evangelist gives, in the same way as he rebuked the 
partisan animosity of his disciples while on earth. He 
himself didn’t call names at all; and he spoke of people 
who did call their fellows by bad names with a stringent 
severity. Nor had he a narrow view of life. He spoke of 
God as the Father of one and all; and he said, “ He that 
is not against us is on our part.” Nor was he unsym- 
pathetic. These cold unsympathetic utterances are of the 
same tone as the sayings in the First Epistle of John; the 
real Jesus’s sayings were, in relation to them, lke a rich 
landscape glowing in summer sunshine, in relation to some 
bare spectacle of frozen marshes. Here again, however, 
when we put the Fourth Gospel where criticism has found 
its proper place to be, its value is in some way restored. 
It can only be said “some way” this time; for the per- 
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versions of Jesus’s character which it has led to in the 
particulars that have now been before us are very serious. 
But there is value in such a perfect devotion to Jesus as 
the Fourth Gospel indicates, even when it shows itself in 
abuse of his opponents. And it is in some way excusable 
that, in indignation at the horrible treatment which Jesus 
received from his barbarian contemporaries, the worst 
names and the most sweeping condemnation should be 
applied to them. 

The earlier gospels are very different from the Fourth 
Gospel in this respect; but even they, read uncritically, 
obscure the character of Jesus, from causes similar to those 
which operate more strongly in the Fourth Gospel’s case. 
The historical elements in them, as in the Fourth Gospel, 
have been received in a form more or less fragmentary ; 
and if their authors are less unscrupulous in manipulating 
them, they still give them at one time a dramatic, and at 
another time a didactic turn, which greatly artificialises 
the personality of Jesus. We have thus seen many in- 
stances in which sayings are preserved that, under the 

See, forex- hands of Criticism, indicate the workings of Jesus’s own 
nate mind, whereas taken literally they are oracular injunctions, 
often of questionable intelligibility. And what better 
example need be cited of the way his character can 
directly suffer by slavish reading of even these early and 
really faithful documents than is to be found in the mon- 
strous error, as we have seen it here to be, of making a 
few scrappy notices of him in relation to his mother and 
brothers lead to the conclusion that they were not well 
affected towards one another, and that he cared not for 
family life? Our critical work has shown Jesus, in his 
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earthly life, a most affectionate son, specially insisting on 
the claim of parents to honour from their children. And, 
generally speaking, it has disclosed the spontaneous life 
and movement of a commanding Spirit, in place of a pre- 
conceived mechanical figure-moving, in which, for the 
thoughtful, humanity and Divinity both are lost. 

Passing, however, beyond such merely corrective results, 
we must attend to the actually positive work that Criti- 
cism does by way of presenting the character of Jesus in 
its divineness, and to the general picture of him which is 
its gift to us, for our thought that it may be enriched, for 
our desire that it may be awakened to sacred possibilities, 
and for our imagination and feelings that they may find a 
Centre of Faith which Reason will gladly approve. 

What, in character, was He who has been the subject of 
our consideration ? 

He was one, plainly, whose own character was turned 
straight in the direction which he indicated when he 
spoke of the two chief commandments for men, that they 
should, first, love Ged, and, second, love their neighbours. 
He was a Soul whose whole interest was the Divine 
Presence. Perception of the Divine Presence in its self- 
existence and transcendence made him what he was so far. 
Perception of the Divine Presence as having imparted its 
nature to the living and thinking beings of earth completed 
what he was. Perceiving God with him, he loved God. 
Perceiving the good, or the divine, in the men with him, 
he loved man. So was Jesus, as we have seen him. 

In detail, what we have seen mainly is this: After a 
quiet and unobtrusive, but most contemplative boyhood 
and early manhood, he comes into the world to teach men 
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about One who cares for them. He appears first at the 
Jordan, listening, with many people, to another teacher, 
a man only like himself in earnestness and in being of 
commanding personality. While at the Jordan he excites 
the interest of persons assembled to learn of that very 
different teacher, and also gains the respectful notice of 
that other teacher himself. He shows honour to that 
teacher most unstintingly. He speaks of him with a rare 
and quaintly beautiful magnanimity. He is appalled at 
the triumph of brute force over that devotee to what is 
good and true; but he never wavers in his faith that 
things are ruled by One the Best and Kindest. He has 
attracted to him a few earnest and high-toned men; he 
says to them that that other teacher has been a Sower, 
and that there is still the Reaping to do. In so speaking 
he is most humble and most respectful; for what he is 
able to do is no mere reaping, but is a very enchanting. 
With a small body of admirers around him, he in a few 
weeks becomes the cynosure of a whole town. He shows 
himself a great Power; sickness yields to him, nervous 
excitement yields to him, foolishness yields to him, human 
beings open their hearts to him. He remains still humble 
in this success; he retires to think and pray. Having 
done this, he comes back among men, to continue his work 
which he has taken on himself. And similarly the rest 
of his course is run. But in it he does many little things 
that declare his character to us in ever-increasing com- 
pleteness. He is disappointed often at reverses; but he 
always explains the reverse, and still is faithful to Him 
who has sent him forth. He is touched and made sorry 
when he sees any human suffering or any human fault. 
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He is touched and made glad when he sees a pure soul, 
when he hears an honest word, when he looks at young 
children, and, perhaps most of all, when he is himself the 
receiver of a piece of genuine kindness, let the giver of the 
kindness be saint or sinner. He is roused to disapproval 
and rebuke at every littleness of view, every animosity, 
and every needless interference with the earnest. He is 
roused to open triumph both at the awakening of earnest- 
ness and at the awakening of considerateness. He prays 
as no one else has been known to pray. He says at one 
time that he is able to give his fellow-men an easy yoke 
to bear. He. says at another time that he can give them 
meat to eat and water to drink that will satisfy them for 
ever. He comforts those who have lost friends by death 
in a way that even those who have learned from him his 
solace can but feebly imitate. He is time after time very 
affectionate, and very solicitous of a welfare for each that 
will not pass away, but be an everlasting possession. He 
forgives those who murder him. He excuses the poor 
judge who condemns him. He comforts his friends, 
whom it almost breaks his heart to part from. All this 
and much more we have seen. And so we see Jesus first 
devoting his whole powerful mind and his whole rich 
heart to God, and next desiring, in such a way that we 
may call it demanding, all attainment for every personal 
life. We see him valuing every personal life, finding an 
original sacredness in every personal life, and promising 
an everlasting care for every personal life. We see him, 
inasmuch as to begin with he measures the worth of any 
possession by the idea of accordance with the Divine 
Purity, demanding accordance with the Divine Purity for 
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every personal life. The full activity of his soul, as it 
comes before us, takes the form of an unlimited Sympathy, 
or Compassion, which seeks out the unfortunate first, be 
they suffering or erring, bodily fallen or spiritually fallen, 
but cares for every one, rich or poor, old or young, elevated 
or depressed. Such was the soul of Jesus. 

We see, indeed, in the material telling of his life, so far 
as we have been able to discern it in its genuineness, a 
certain passivity, or humanness, in which the great spirit 
feels the weakness of an individual, and prays to and 
waits on the Eternal Disposer. And it is important to 
notice this human weakness, for our religion’s sake as 
well as for truth’s sake; for it helps us to see the more 
completely the divine power which was also in his char- 
acter. What meets us in Jesus is this, that having a 
nature inquiring, sensitive, and craving for affection and 
recognition, he, even when his path was dark and when 
he was completely abandoned by all outward stays and 
encouragements, followed the path of his Mission un- 
swervingly through pain and weariness, and trusted the 
Divine Care unhesitatingly from first to last. 

This humanness, or passivity, is to be discerned both in 
his position as a prophet of the Unseen, and also in his 
general relation to his fellows as a man among men. 

There is a perfect humanness presented by our material 
in regard to his position as a prophet of the Unseen. 

To begin with, his very sayings themselves, spontaneous 
as they are, royal as they are, proceeding as they do direct 
from his own commanding soul, are occasioned and helped 
to come into expression by circumstances. We can in 
several cases detect the stages in their genesis into ex- 
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pression ; and what is acutely interesting is that he seems, 
when once he had come on a fine thought, to have gone 
back on it afterwards, in a perfectly human manner, in a 
beautifully simple and winning manner, in new applica- 
tions or on new occasions. Thus, while with the Baptist 
he had compared himself to a “friend of the bridegroom,” 
happy in the bridegroom’s happiness; soon afterwards, in 
Capernaum, he spoke of his disciples as happy because 
“the bridegroom,” now a different person, was with them. 
So after the imprisonment of the Baptist he had compared 
the Baptist to one who had sown, leaving others to reap; 
soon after, in Capernaum, he gave to the same thought a 
general application in his great Parable of the Sower. 
So when turning from Nazareth to begin his work in 
Capernaum instead, he had said that a prophet has not 
honour in his own country ; afterwards, when actually in 
Nazareth and actually rejected there, he recalled the same 
thought. And so in the garden of Gethsemane, to which 
he had gone straight from drinking of the cup of friend- 
ship at the Last Supper, he had given utterance to a 
passionate but perfectly devoted prayer regarding the 
different “cup” that was before him; soon after, when 
some would have defended him from his persecutors, he 
prevented them, going back on that same imagery which 
made his sufferings a “cup,” given him and not to be 
shunned. But while all this shows humanness, shows 
passivity, shows receptivity, it at the same time helps 
to show us his divineness. To begin with, his divineness 
is in no way interfered with by the fact that his thoughts 
developed themselves in a process which we can partly 
follow. As the world of nature reflects the Divine even 
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though processes are discovered in it, so the thoughts of 
Jesus are divine even though we can in some way trace 
their growth. And besides this, the very manner of their 
erowth which has just been before us, attracts us to his 
sacred person, and so ministers to our belief in his divine- 
ness. It speaks to our sympathies, making us interested 
and charmed; and then when we have become so, we 
discover that in what is interesting us and charming us 
there is to be found a Soul worthy of our worship. 
Most strikingly, however, does his humanness come 
before us in relation to his position as a prophet of the 
Unseen, in the plain evidences that reach us of his 
having fervently wished for recognition as a prophet of 
the Unseen. As he comes before us, we find him feeling 
keenly that his people will not “ know a tree by its fruit,” 
and will not receive him simply as the prophet Jonah was 
received by the men of Nineveh. We find him also feel- 
ing keenly that his own town does not honour him, and 
that his own family will not understand him. Quite 
plainly to critical reading of the gospels, he experiences 
pain at not being recognised for what he is conscious of 
being. But at the same time how divine is he in this 
humanness! How beautiful are the reflections with which 
he silences his own disappointments! He says, wrong as 
his countrymen are, they can be forgiven if it is some- 
thing about his human personality that they object to, and 
not the Divine Voice which speaks in him. He recalls 
how it has always been the rule that a prophet has only 
a limited sphere. Then he remembers, with a very grate- 
fulness, how some success has indeed been granted to him, 
Some, indeed, are not his sheep, he says; but then, he 
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says, he has some sheep that listen to him, and to him 
alone. He receives with a simple joy the inquiries of a 
few about him, and with a simple faith the confession of 
his disciple Peter that he is the Christ, the Messiah, the 
Anointed of God. Besides all this, he knows the recog- 
nition is only a question of time. His countrymen will 
yet say of him, he asserts with confidence, “ Blessed is he 
that cometh in the name of the Lord.” And further still, 
beyond all consolatory reflections, he is what he is and 
does what he does independently of recognition. He is 
come in his Father’s name, not in his own. He seeks his 
Father’s honour, not his own. And he is not really 
abandoned, for his Father has not left him alone. 
With respect to his general relation as a man to the 
men around him, there is a no less interesting humanness 
presented by our material. He is plainly very affection- 
ate, and he craves for affection from those about him. He 
craves for companionship and sympathy, and he is most 
tenderly appreciative of any kindness. In one incident 
after another his nature, in this aspect, flashes forth. We 
may recall, for example, his inquiries of his disciples 
about their thoughts of him when others are opposing 
him or deserting him, his agerieved outburst when he is 
forced to turn from his family and find in his disciples 
“brothers, sisters, and mother,” and his sayings in con- 
nection with the rich young man on the way to Jerusalem. 
What pain, further, is suggested in the way he speaks of 
Judas, reserved as his remarks are! What yearning to 
meet his friends again breathes through the sayings at 
the Last Supper! But here also his humanness is met 
and glorified by divineness. In the hour of his trial he 
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requests that those who care most for him may be per- 
mitted to go from him. In the hour of his agony he 
thinks of the welfare not of himself but of those he loves 
most. And his consolation for himself is in this saying 
regarding his friends, “ They shall never perish, neither 
shall any pluck them out of my hand. My Father which 
gave them me, is greater than all; and none is able to 
pluck them out of my Father’s hand.” 

Reverently analysing this character a little further, 
however, and comparing it with other characters, what 
is first to be noticed is an Intelligence, great enough to 
be said to be above being measured. This intelligence is 
of what is usually called the introspective order; that is 
to say, it does not find its objects of attention in material 
embodiments and their relationships, but fixes itself on 
the spiritual essences or first principles. And yet at once 
there is to be said also in regard to it that it is of a con- 
crete character nevertheless. It does not much deal with 
spiritual essences abstractly or as separate objects of 
thought, but discerns the spiritual all through the 
material, and, looking always at the ordinary world, 
sees all to be spiritual. Being of this nature, it pene- 
trates to the very centre of things; it makes the ruling 
and all-pervading ONE the object of its perception, and 
applies categories and descriptions to that One as thus 
brought under knowledge. 

Introspective in intelligence Jesus certainly was, seeing 
the spiritual essence in the material. Does it seem a dis- 
crepancy to maintain this when we further find he had a 
considerable knowledge of the things of nature, leading 
him to speak of the ways of birds and beasts, and giving 
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him a command of the scientific idea of Growth. He 
certainly knew nature as, for example, his great apostle 
did not know it; and there is the greatest contrast be- 
tween his treatment of sacred truth and that of Paul, 
just in the fact that, while Paul reasoned from the rela- 
tions of abstract ideas themselves, Jesus verified all by 
the ways of nature as experienced. There is, however, no 
discrepancy between saying this and saying that Jesus 
was in intelligence introspective. It was the divine 
essence in nature, not the particular relations of the 
things of nature, that he attended to and interested 
himself in. The occurrences in nature were to him ex- 
amples and illustrations. And while such a combining 
of an introspective perception with a knowledge of nature 
was indeed a quality of his intelligence, it only brings out 
that it was an intelligence unusually organised and the 
more commanding. 

The character of Jesus viewed on its moral side was 
a character devoted to the Divine Presence. His spirit, 
first perceiving and knowing with a commanding intell- 
gence the Divine Presence, came to be unwaveringly de- 
voted to the Presence that it thus knew. It may be that 
this state of matters was a simple case of cause and effect, 
and that the moral side of his character was just the 
development of the intellectual side. It may be that 
a spirit so organised intellectually could not but have 
developed itself,in enthusiastic desire and aspiration in 
regard to the Reality that it had come to know. Bring- 
ing the character down, however, into comparison with 
ordinary human characters, for the sake of more clearly 
understanding it, it is advisable to distinguish a moral 
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side in it. We must accordingly say Jesus in his in- 
tellectual side perceived always and everywhere the 
Divine Presence, and in his moral side was devoted 
always and everywhere to the Divine Presence. 
This combination in him of intellectual perfection with 
moral perfection gives so much of an explanation of the 
position which he came to take as being the Founder of a 
“new religion, or the Creator of a new circle of moral and 
religious ideas; and it gives so much of an explanation of 
how it was that he became the Prince of all religious 
leaders. All, indeed, that is to be believed as having 
brought about the position of Jesus in regard to religion, is 
not in this way to be summed up. There can legitimately 
be brought to bear on this general subject investigation 
and speculation of a kind that goes beyond the historical 
work of this book. But we can see so much of what made 
him become the supreme prophet for our world, in the 
quality of his character which is now before us. The 
combination in him of a commandingly strong and clear 
introspective intelligence, with a faultless moral purity 
and religious fervency, brought about that he took up 
quite a unique attitude in relation to the subject of Truth. 
It was an attitude so far like that of many reformers that 
have appeared in the world’s history ; but no mere reformer 
of an old system has assumed quite the attitude which he 
assumed. He took up an attitude of complete indepen- 
dence in regard to the embodiments of truth that prevailed 
in his time aud in his nation. He saw that these embodi- 
ments had become so corrupt that they no longer repre- 
sented the real truth. He likened them in his speeches 
Mt. xxiv. 2s. to dead things. And turning away from them altogether, 
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he appealed to truth as truth, and made truth as truth 
supply guidance for his thought and for his action. That 
Jesus did assume this attitude in relation to the subject of 
truth, his teaching as it remains to us itself declares. We 
find, however, also that he claimed to do so. The fourth 
evangelist has given the most complete record of his deal- 
ing with the idea of truth; and while the fourth evangelist 
evidently understands him to have given to the idea of 
truth the narrow range of a new dogmatic embodiment, it 
is plain to criticism that this is a misunderstanding on 
the evangelist’s part, and that Jesus himself thought of 
truth as truth, or truth as it reeommended itself to reason. 
This state of the case is made more certain by an uninten- 
tional witness, so to speak, in the Gospels of Mark and of 
Matthew. In both of these gospels, without the subject 
being directly dealt with, there is record of certain men, 
who were trying to lead him into difficulties, having 
alluded to his devotion to “truth.” The words in Mark 
recording this are as follows: “And they send unto him 
certain of the Pharisees and of the Herodians, to catch 
him in his words. And when they were come, they say 
unto him, Master, we know that thou art true, and carest 
for no man; for thou regardest not the person of men, but 
teachest the way of God in truth: Is it lawful to give 
tribute to Cesar, or not? Shall we give, or shall we not 
give?” It is involved in that remark made to Jesus— 
and its testimony will have great weight with any candid 
student—that Jesus had spoken much about “truth,” and 
had meant truth as truth, the truth that recommends it- 
self to reason. Combining, then, this testimony with the 
testimony of the Fourth Gospel, and with the indirect 
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testimony which is borne by Jesus’s own whole course of 
life as we have become confidently acquainted with it, it 
is certain that Jesus claimed to turn away from the pre- 
vailing embodiments of truth, and to find his guidance in 
truth as such, or in the fountain of truth. And this much_ 
is certainly to be explained by that combination in him 
which we have just recognised, of a commanding intelli- 
gence with a perfect religious and moral enthusiasm. In 
fact, without going into the question of how he had the 
power to get a new circle of ideas from truth itself, and 
only thinking of how he had the impulse to do so, we may 
reverently apply to him a rule which will hold good also 
for the multitudes of thinking men who have in all ages 
taken up decided positions of more or less antagonism to 
popular embodiments of religious truth. The rule is that 
it is a combination of very strong intelligence with very 
strong moral enthusiasm that has distinguished such men. 
Strong moral natures, whose intelligence has not been in 
keeping, have often, we know, been content to cling to 
embodiments full of error. And we can see that, on the 
other hand, strong intellectual natures, whose moral sense 
has not been in keeping, may also at least have tolerated 
such embodiments, because manifestly they may have 
known things were wrong and yet have not cared. And 
even what might seem to be exceptions to the rule must 
be explained by slight failings in the one factor or in the 
other. One’s own consciousness, for example, of limitation 
either in intelligence or in purity of moral purpose, has no 
doubt in many cases been a deterrent from interfering. 
And many, again, have been deterred by certain flaws in 
the one factor or in the other—moral flaws, such as lazi- 
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ness or fear; or intellectual flaws, such as non-recognition 
of the importance of religious matters. But none of these 
things held in the case of Him who has been the King of 
rebuilders and the Founder whose work all others can only 
help to restore and can never improve. In his perfect 
heart and perfect mind he has been an example to whom 
the rule purely applied. And even in the uniqueness of 
his case the rule is still to be seen. Tor if his case is be- 
yond parallels, is not that in great measure to say that his 
intelligence was beyond parallels, that his moral purity 
and power were beyond parallels, and that the combina- 
tion was beyond parallels? In the balance of his spiritual 
qualities his royalty is to be seen. He knew the Truth. 
He knew that the embodiments of truth which prevailed in 
his time had totally lost the power to represent the truth 
to mankind. He knew that it is man’s duty to recognise 
the real truth and fear no consequences. He accordingly 
set up THE TRUTH against the prevailing embodiments, 
and as he did so, created fresh and new ideas which all 
men would accept. 

So the character of our Lord Jesus opens up to us, under 
the treatment of criticism, in all the sublimity that has 
been ascribed to it by that Impression which has come 
down to us through the ages. By means of a fair estima- 
tion of the documents in which it is obscurely made known, 
aided only by a judgment in accordance with common 
consciousness and common experience, recognising life- 
likeness as a ground for credence, it has come before us 
as a distinct reality, consistent all through, and winning 
us into a unique admiration. 

It remains to say, in conclusion, that the doctrinal 
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association of Jesus with what is Above the human, as 
it has existed for so many ages, is in all essentials not 
interfered with, but re-established for modern times, by 
our work here and all similar work. The Divinity of 
Jesus was stated in early Christian times in accordance 
with a Metaphysics which has long since been outgrown 
by men who study metaphysical subjects. What is 
needed to enable us to restate the idea in accordance 
with modern Metaphysics is knowledge of the character 
of Jesus, And having attained to that knowledge, all 
that is needed further for such a restatement as practical 
religion demands is that we grasp the simple modern 
category of Revelation. Jesus, through the royal character 
which we have discerned as having belonged to him, is 
the revelation to us, first of God, and then of the High 
Destiny of Man. And what exactly is meant by saying 
that he is thus a Revelation ? 

There is meant, to begin with, that we recognise his 
character to be just the same as that which we otherwise 
know to be the Divine, and just the same as that which 
we otherwise know to be the human ideal. So that when 
we would describe the Divine, or describe the human ideal, 
we can point to Jesus and say, There it is. 

But there is more than this implied in saying that 
Jesus is the Revelation to us of these sacred realities. 
There is implied that he has given us a conception with 
which to realise them to ourselves. For us the union 
between his character and the Divine character has this 
special significance, that he has been the first to bring the 
Divine character perfectly before our minds. He has 
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given a suggestion, and left it to be verified by other 
perception and by experience. Thus any who may be 
eager to claim for him initiation in regard to sacred 
beliefs and spiritual practice, have their ground com- 
pletely preserved for them. Perfect knowledge of God 
has come to the world in knowledge of Jesus. Jesus 
has through his own character provided us with a con- 
ception of God. 

And what a conception it is! It is the conception of 
a character that actually values infinitely and loves in- 
finitely every personal life. If it is a true conception, 
then overshadowing us, grasping us, making us, is One 
that every soul of us can appeal to. If it isa true con- 
ception, then we can, each and all of us, appeal from the 
hard laws of nature to an eternal Soul that calls us chil- 
dren of the eternal, and promises us life in the midst of 
death. 

But is it a true conception this, that Jesus in his 
character has given us? What certainty have we for 
the belief that the Supreme Being is such? Have we, 
indeed, any certainty, seeing what we have just come to 
is only that Jesus is recognised by us to be the same as 
what we are supposed otherwise to have knowledge of, 
and that he has given us a conception suggesting what 
we are otherwise to look for? There is a certainty attain- 
able. A certainty of feeling will arise through the very 
contemplation of Jesus. But there is also attainable a 
certainty of Reason. And that is to be found in the 
domain of Reason, the domain of Science. Nowhere else 
ean it be established; but there it can and will be estab- 
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lished. It waits now, for its complete upbuilding, on 
the development of 
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the greatest of the sciences; already born; in Germany 
growing in vigorous youth; in our island still childish 
and restrained by tutelage in its endeavours to assert 
itself freely; ever approaching the time in which it 
will put restraints aside and assume its position at the 
head of all the great sciences that have come before it 
and are heralding it. It is a science having to do with 
what is involved in all our life, and with what is to be 
perceived in all our life. It is a science not depending 
on the records made by the men of ages long gone by, 
but based on the Present, the Living, and the Eternal. 

Even, however, when that great science is established 
JESUS will remain. No culture of the intellect will place 
any one beyond the inclination to join with the simplest 
soul and use the name of Jesus for expressing the Divine 
Nature. He will still be the reflection of God. He will 
still be the reflection of the ideal to which man is growing. 
And he will still receive grateful homage as having brought 
us the knowledge of both these realities. Inasmuch as he 
has shown forth, and in human life become in full accord 
with, the Eternal Presence that is the Stay and Refuge of 
every man and every woman, he will still be called the 
Saviour of the World. 


APPENDIX. 


I—NOTES ON THE GOSPELS. 


THoveH it is not part of my purpose to enter here on the critical 
questions having to do with the origin and relations of the gospels, 
I add the following brief statement, merely to explain more com- 
pletely how the conclusions I have expressed in the foregoing ac- 
count of Jesus have been arrived at. In doing so, I only state what 
seems to me to be probable, without committing either any reader 
or myself to particulars regarding the origin and relations of the 
gospels. The particulars on these subjects belong to a separate 
field of inquiry, and those who would enter on that field must be 
referred to such works as the introduction to Keim’s Life of 
Jesus, the works of Taylor and Davidson, &c., and the many 
works of German scholars not translated, notably Pfleiderer’s 
‘Early Christianity,’ and such works as those of Holtzmann. 


MARK, 


The ‘Gospel according to St Mark” is, I am supposing, the 
earliest gospel we’ possess, and probably the earliest that was 
written. It was written (I do not repeat in each sentence, I am 
supposing) by John Mark, a disciple of Paul. To Mark, there- 
fore, it would seem, belongs the credit of inventing the kind of 
composition that the four gospels represent. Paul had preached a 
gospel that was an undetailed message, partly metaphysical and 
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partly practical ; this disciple of Paul gathered material and wrote 
a gospel that was in general character historical. This work, 
though from a mind of the oriental kind (like that of Paul him- 
self) which mixes up imagination with fact, is, we may believe, in 
its way a faithful record of what had come from the immediate 
disciples of Jesus. It only requires to be read critically. 


MATTHEW. 


Immediately after, as such things are likely soon to be imitated, 
appeared the much more elaborate “Gospel according to St Mat- 
thew.” It originated amongst the Christians who held on to the 
Jewish religion, and may have had several authors. The authors 
(or author) did not scruple to follow Mark’s book very largely, and, 
in their opinion, improve on it. But as we find they in many 
cases relate the very same as Mark does, in a different order, we 
must suppose they had also other sources to work from. Very 
probably they possessed a record that had come from the apostle 
Matthew ; and this record contained, though not likely exclusively, 
the sayings more than the doings of Jesus. The main variations 
from the older and shorter gospel are as follows: (1) The authors 
boldly made up that earlier part of the life of Jesus which was not 
known out of Old Testament predictions regarding the Messiah. 
This action on their part must not be called dishonest, because it 
must be remembered they had grown into a habit of mind that 
held all in the Old Testament to be as certain as anything which 
their own eyes or ears could tell them, so that, believing Jesus 
to be the Messiah, it became to them a certainty requiring no 
other kind of consideration, that all in the Old Testament about 
the Messiah had really happened to him. We, further, cannot 
tell how far they really believed they were telling historical fact, 
and how far they may have been themselves aware that what they 
told had a merely poetical significance. ‘There need be no charge 
of dishonesty against them, though it may be there may come to be 
justified a charge of stupidity against ourselves if we continue to 
misunderstand them. (2) The authors introduced far more than 
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Mark did of a kind of composition that had become prevalent, 
called by modern scholars “apocalyptic”; that is, compositions 
prophesying a return of the Messiah to judge the world. The book 
thus adapted itself to the thought of the Jewish Christian com- 
munity at the expense of making itself less suitable for future ages. 
(3) The authors, doubtless out of the record of Matthew, reproduced 
many of the sayings and parables of Jesus which enriched Mark’s 
presentation ; but at the same time they took the lberty of string- 
ing together many of these teachings and manipulating them to 
suit the Jewish Christian (and afterwards ordinary Christian) idea 
of “ Christ” as a new lawgiver, making a Sermon on the Mount, like 
the old law given from the Mount (comp. Heb. xu. 18-24). The 
book shows a special zeal for righteousness, and thus, ike many 
creations that have been made to suit popular ideas, is, while 
intellectually inaccurate, at the same time morally great. (4) The 
authors sharpened some of the turns that Mark had related in 
Jesus’s course of action (comp. Mt. iv. 13 with Mk. i. 21; Mt. 
xiv. 13 with Mk. vi. 31; and Mt. xvi. 21 with Mk. vii. 31. On 
these data Dr Keim very largely rests his belief in Matthew being 
the earlier gospel of the two). As, then, we are looking at these 
sharpenings as being based on independent and, surely, unprejudiced 
information, the book becomes through them something of an in- 
dependent witness for. the same statements as Mark makes. 

This book, we may believe, would possibly have superseded the 
smaller book, but for the existence, as at all times, of certain soberer 
minds that preferred the simple work and so preserved it. 


LUKE. 


Luke, the author of the third gospel, had both these books to 
start from (I am supposing). He had also, however, the notes of 
Matthew the publican; and besides that, he believed himself to 
possess something which he himself expressed as “ perfect under- 
standing of all things from the very first.” He freely made altera- 
tions on the “Gospel according to St Matthew.” He did this (1) 
in the same style as the authors, or author, of that other work— 
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that is, he made facts suit doctrines; but the doctrines which he 
made his facts suit were not, as in the other case, ecclesiastical and 
popular doctrines, but the universalistic doctrines of Paul, along 
with a doctrine which was an emphasising, and in some few par- 
ticulars an exaggeration, of what might be gathered from Jesus’s 
love of the needy and unfortunate. But (2) he also altered some 
of the narrations of the “‘ Matthew” gospel, on the ground, more 
valuable for our task here, of adhering to the testimony of his 
notes. That is to say, Luke, though he had not even himself very 
strict notions of the boundary lines between statement of historical 
fact on the one hand, and allegorical expression of ideas on the 
other hand, nevertheless in many cases corrected the account of the 
other gospel historically, for which we have most deeply to thank 
him. That this is so is evident, as the sayings of Jesus in Luke 
are in general (1) more lifelike, (2) more like Jesus, as Jesus can 
be seen by criticism in all three gospels, and (3) more like what a 
publican would preserve. 

Luke’s Gospel, taken all in all, is the best gospel, though Mark’s 
is the most reliable, and that “according to St Matthew” has a 
moral value beyond question, because in Jiuke’s Gospel we get 
most perfectly the inner thoughts and feelings of Jesus, well 
summed up by an eminent writer of our own as “enthusiasm of 
humanity.” 


JOHN. 


The Fourth Gospel, or ‘Gospel according to St John,” has all 
the marks of later origin than the others ; and yet it must be said 
to contain also quite reliable historical material. ‘Time, however, 
and perhaps distance from Palestine, has, along with the fact of an 
author of pronounced views, brought about that the historical 
events are much more obscured than in the case of the other 
gospels. Instead of the events, as in the other cases, being slightly 
artificialised by didactic tendencies, it must be said there is imposed 
over them a completely independent didactic story. This over- 
shadowing story is an artistic compound of metaphysical con- 
siderations and polemical assertion of the Divinity of Jesus. The 
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subject of it is a Principle of Life which, the evangelist would 
have believed; was incarnated in Jesus. This principle of life 
he calls at the start the Logos (Word). It is held by him to have 
been personal from all time, in accordance with the oriental ten- 
dency to personify unseen existences. It is also held by him to 
be a part of God, but is distinguished by him from the supreme 
person in the Godhead, the supreme person getting the name of 
“the Father,” this existence that of the Word, or ‘“‘the Son.” 
It is held by him to have come and dwelt in human flesh, in 
order to give new life to certain men. He has accordingly trans- 
ferred to Jesus all his philosophising about this metaphysical 
entity, and has given a narrative, mostly in dialogue form, in 
which Jesus, or rather the Logos, expounds and maintains meta- 
physical ideas about himself, and certain opponents, called gen- 
erally ‘the Jews,” answer him, but do so with great stupidity. 
The beginning of the narrative is artificial, and yet at the same 
time preserves a curious simplicity, paradoxical as this may seem. 
Such liberties does it take with time, place, and all human con- 
dition, that it seems hardly possible to believe the evangelist him- 
self meant it to be received as an account of what had literally 
happened. The Subject of the narrative—for let us not, with the 
evangelist, say “‘ Jesus,” seeing we are keeping that name for the 
real human being that lived, and the evangelist uses it as another 
name for the Logos—appeared one day before John the Baptist, 
“a man sent from God,” and the Baptist said that this was the 
‘only begotten Son,” come to declare God. Then the next day 
he appeared before John again, and John drew attention to him, 
calling him “the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of 
the world.” Then the third day he came before John again, and 
John, repeating his words of the previous day, aroused in regard 
to him the attention of some of John’s own disciples. Thus it 
came that, whether on this day or on another, but at any rate 
on a new first of three days, these disciples followed the Subject 
of the narrative. The next day, by which time he was on his 
way to Galilee, some more disciples came to him, and he announced 
himself to them as a superhuman being. Then the third day 
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he did in Galilee a wonderful miracle. After this he went 
straight to Jerusalem and attacked the traders in the temple. 
He was opposed, of course, by the authorities, but he answered 
them with mystical prediction. One important man of their 
number, however, came to him by night, and to him he gave an 
exposition of his ideas, which was received with great obtuseness. _ 
Then about this time the Baptist bore further witness to him by 
discoursing, miles away, on the same themes and in the same 
language as the Subject of the narrative himself was placing before 
the inquiring representative of “the Jews.” Then the Subject went 
to Galilee, came back to Jerusalem, was seemingly wafted back to 
Galilee, and once more came to Jerusalem. He began to address 
the Jews in Jerusalem, telling them that he came from God, and 
was ‘‘the bread of life” and “the light of the world.” The Jews 
received what he said most stupidly and most obstinately. Fierce 
and abusive language passed from each side to the other. The 
Jews took up stones to throw at him. But he hid himself and 
vanished from them. Why go further into the details of this 
palpably fanciful story? The Subject of the narrative finally 
showed his nature by raising to hfe a man who was not only 
dead but partly decayed. This, which one might humbly think 
would have frightened the Jews into believing in him, had so 
much the contrary effect that it made them decide to kill him. 
He then addressed his disciples in long philosophical discourses, 
and died, if death it could be called. ‘The death made no differ- 
ence to him. In three days he was back again, speaking as before. 

Such is the story that has for centuries been accepted by multi- 
tudes as historical fact. It is difficult to take up a position of 
criticism upon it. Its very boldness and detailedness hold us 
bound in admiration of it. But it is not history. It neither gives 
the true history of Jesus’s life on earth nor presents the true picture 
of Jesus’s character. That this is so may be seen by any one who 
will earnestly study the works of modern scholars, or follow sym- 
pathetically our little work in this book, or indeed read thoughtfully 
the gospel itself along with the other three gospels. In the other 
three gospels there are a few trappings that need to be taken away; 
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but these trappings are few, and when they are removed, there is 
plain to the reader a sacred but credible history. In this Fourth 
Gospel, the history that the others present has been covered over 
by what is fanciful so completely that it only can be detected at 
all-by being dragged bit by bit from underneath. The marvel is 
that this was so long of being found out. Well may the great 
scholar Dr Keim exclaim, “ When will there dawn in Christian 
minds generally the conviction that this proud-titled narrator, who 
has denied and withheld the greatest, the most certain facts, as if 
they had never happened, is the most incredible of all the witnesses 
of Jesus?” (Engl. tr., vi. 18). 

On the other hand, however, it must be no less strongly main- 
tained that this gospel has in it historical material, and that that 
historical material is no merely wilful perversion of passages in the 
earlier gospels, but has come from a lost account (in itself two 
accounts) that was fragmentary but independent. Modern scholars 
have, indeed, attained to valuable results in showing similarities 
in language and suchlike between some of the passages-and the 
corresponding passages in the Synoptic gospels. These results, 
however, do not prove dependence. It is possible that as different 
reports passed through different media, a certain carefulness applied 
to them brought about that the same words as well as thoughts 
were in great measure preserved. And that can explain the results 
of the scholars’ textual criticism. On the other hand, the sup- 
position that the evangelist consciously took his material from the 
Synoptics in such a haphazard way as he would have to have done 
to produce the state of matters which we find, and that consciously 
and deliberately he changed it into the completely distorted form 
in which he in so many cases presents it, would make him out to 
have committed a very act of madness. From all we have seen, 
the evangelist has, been a man of an extraordinary kind of mind, 
but still an earnest man and no madman. Further, however, the 
main point is that the results of the scholars cannot nearly balance 
the facts which come to light, pointing to an independent source that 
told of the same events. Even if it were conceded that the Syn- 
optics were in part used by the evangelist, there would remain a deal 
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of material pointing to a different account of the same events. 
Assuredly the evangelist was working from an account independent 
of the Synoptics ; and that account was fragmentary, which explains 
his strange discrepancies with the Synoptics. For the enforcing 
belief in this being the case, I must depend on the explanatory re- 
marks that run through my book, along with the Tavles which are 
to be found in the third to the seventh sections of this Appendix, 
in which the same explanations are presented in succinct form. 

It need hardly be added that the Theology of the Fourth Gospel 
is a subject in itself of interest and importance, and quite beyond 
the scope of this book. 

Regarding the gospels in general, it may be added that the above 
results are in sufficient accordance with the earliest external evi- 
dence on the subject that has come down to us. Papias, a Chris- 
tian bishop of the early part of the second century, is quoted by 
Eusebius, writing in the beginning of the fourth century, as having 
said that Matthew had left a record in Hebrew, and that Mark 
had written what he had learned from Peter. It may be said that 
modern research has led to the confirming of that simple statement, 
it being only to be noted that the record of Matthew thus alluded 
to is not to be identified with the gospel which specially claims to 
be according to Matthew. The Gospel of Luke is not alluded to in 
the passage just mentioned ; but it is alluded to by Irenzus, another 
bishop of about the same time as Papias, and it seems to have come 
to be universally recognised as an early and trustworthy book. 
The Fourth Gospel is recognised and ascribed to the disciple John 
by writers dating back to the end of the second century. And 
thus, since modern criticism disproves its having been actually the 
work of the disciple John, the simple explanation of the error into 
which these writers fell is that John had indeed had to do with 
supplying the materials which contributed to the work. The idea 
of some advanced scholars to the effect that the author made use of 
the name of the apostle John in order to give the book the appear- 
ance of authority, disagreeable as it is, is also arbitrary ; and if our 
results in this little book can hold their own, the facts point rather 
to that other simpler and pleasanter idea. 
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Il.—GENERAL NOTES. 


1. Birth-Stories.—Further against literal reading of the birth- 
stories is the tremendous discrepancy of Matthew making birth 
take place in the time of King Herod, and Luke making it take 
place in the time of the taxing carried out by the Roman repre- 
sentative Cyrenius, or Quirinius, which happened ten years after 
the death of Herod. but perhaps the most destructive blow is 
dealt by the Gospel of Matthew itself in 1. 6, where it discloses 
the origin of. attributing Jesus’s birth to Bethlehem — namely, 
conforming his life to Micah v. 2, and in doing so completely 
misunderstands that passage so as indeed to insert a “not” in 
quoting it. The true Bethlehem, in Jesus’s case, was not, we must 
conclude, a place already marked out by being associated with the 
ancient Israelite king, but a really “little” place, in the sense of 
having been hitherto quite unimportant. It is always possible 
to recognise this much of historical truth in these stories, that 
Jesus was indeed descended from David (though really the stories 
themselves deny this as much as affirm it), grounding this idea 
on the testimony of Paul (Rom. i. 3); but there is to be remem- 
bered that Paul, with all his intellectual power, was very mystical 
in his view of the “ Christ,” and certainly the evidence we possess 
does not point to Jesus himself having had any notion that he was 
so descended. (See Mark xii. 35.) 

2. Jesus and Baptism.—Mark x. 38 has no weight for showing 
that Jesus made a special point of baptism. Baptism there is used 
as a mere illustration for Jesus’s own consecration. The very 
using of it for the purpose of mere illustration suggests that it was 
an institution very familiar to Jesus and to his hearers, but also 
suggests that it had not itself a place among Jesus’s more sacred 
thoughts. 

3. The Temptation Stories.—Very eminent scholars (Holtzmann, 
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Pfleiderer, Wittichen, &c.) have been inclined to look at the length- 
ened account of the “Temptation” found in Matthew and Luke 
as being purely legendary, and that on the grounds of most valu- 
able investigation, along with a wide consideration of the subject. 
What we must do is to accept from the investigation of these 
scholars so much of their own conclusions, and having done so, 
recognise that nevertheless there is more in the lengthened account 
than what is legendary. On the one hand, we must accept the 
conclusion that the story as it reads in the Gospel of Matthew has 
become a mere ecclesiastical dramatic act in the life of the Messiah, 
whose career has become mystically confused with the history of 
the chosen people. As the Christ has been declared already in the 
gospel to have, like the chosen people, come “out of Egypt” into 
the Holy Land, so he is declared now to have been forty days, as 
the chosen people had been forty years, in the wilderness. Very 
likely, accordingly, the author or authors of the written story may 
have had before them, as they wrote it, the sixth to eighth chapters 
of Deuteronomy, in which the scholars have found elements of the 
story. And we may also on this side accept some of the explana- 
tions of details in the account which the scholars give otherwise 
than by referring to this mystical confusion. ‘Thus, for example, 
the “pinnacle of the temple” reference, which does not enter into 
what we have deduced in chapter 111. of this book as historical, may 
have its origin, as Holtzmann suggests, in the later throwing down 
of “ James the brother of the Lord” from a pinnacle in the temple 
(Eusebius 11. 23). But on the other hand, the whole lengthened 
account cannot have originated in such ways. ‘The attempts of the 
scholars (Holtzmann notably) to explain the general body of the 
lengthened account from the Old Testament, taken along with the 
temptations in Jesus’s ministry in general, most clever as they are, 
cannot be said to be altogether happy. The first scene, that of the 
hunger and its spiritual lessons, is the only one that is distinctly to 
be found in the Old Testament; and while allowing that the Old 
Testament may have been directly used in the writing of the story 
as we possess it, we may at the same time believe that. the substance 
of what this scene presents was an original account by Jesus, seeing 
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we know otherwise that the Old Testament was familiar to him, 
pondered on by him, and applied by him to his own life. The 
other two scenes (and their case strengthens the case for the first 
also) are most easily explained as presenting an imaginative narra- 
tive by Jesus of his experiences at the time of the Baptist’s following 
being scattered. (For views of the kind alluded to upheld in 
English, see Carpenter, ‘First Three Gospels,’ pp. 163, 164.) 

4, Jesus's Dwelling in Capernaum.—The “his” in Mk. u. 15 
(autow) may refer either to Levi or to Jesus. Looking carefully 
at the text alone, the reference seems to be to Jesus; but the 
other is admissible. In the corresponding passage in Matthew the 
disciple Matthew seems to have followed Jesus to the house of 
Jesus; but in the account in Luke it is distinctly stated that 
Jesus was entertained by Levi. Taking all things together, the 
reference of the pronoun is too uncertain for a confident conclusion 
to be baséd on this verse. 

5. John v. and Mark w.—The idea of some of the advanced 
scholars, to the effect that the similarities between these two 
passages arise from the later evangelist making use of the work of 
the earlier, or of the same account as was in the hands of the 
earlier—an idea which would give to the fourth evangelist a 
character for arbitrary manipulation to the extent of wilful fiction 
—cannot be maintained when it is noticed how the fragments in 
the Fourth Gospel account presenting the similarity have got 
mixed up with totally different material, and yet appear in the 
midst of that material too spontaneously and too disconnectedly to 
suggest that they were deliberately inserted into it. (Compare 
above, ‘‘ Notes on the Gospels,” pp. 345, 346.) 

6. Jesus's Words in John v.19, 20.—In the gospel the words 
are exactly, “The Son can do nothing ‘of himself, but what he 
seeth the Father do,” and so on. For “Son” it is best to read 
“Son of man,” and for “the Father” “ God,” or, as it might have 
been, “his Father” or “the heavenly Father.” The evangelist, 
we may believe, has altered these names, not with the intention 
of seriously changing the sense, but by way of making clearer his 
own dogmatic view, and of suiting the words to the whole theoso- 
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phical discourse which he has worked up out of these and other 
words. The alteration is verbally very slight. As Jesus uttered 
the words, we may believe they were almost as the evangelist re- 
produces them—the “almost,” however, just making the difference 
between the ordinary language of Jesus and the later language of 
ecclesiastical dogmatics. What Jesus meant by the two names 
can be seen plainly. He alluded to himself on the one hand, and 
to the Eternal Divine Presence on the other hand. We might 
have adopted for his appellation of himself the pronoun “ I,” 
taking the exclamation to have been, “ I can do nothing,” and so 
on. But our method demands the imputing of a truthfulness in 
degree, though not an exact truthfulness, to the evangelist’s testi- 
mony ; and besides, what we have adopted as the names used by 
Jesus at this time is supported by the other utterances of Jesus at 
this time, as they are recorded by the Synoptic Gospels. 

7. Jesus and the Publicans.—-Mt. ix. 13 (first half) may also 
have been part of Jesus’s saying to his disciples on his being 
charged with associating with “publicans and sinners”; but 
seeing these words are found neither in Mark nor in Luke, a 
suspicion must be attached to their genuineness. <A justification 
from the Old Testament seems always to be demanded by the 
author or authors of the First Gospel; and this procedure of 
Jesus, in view of the purpose of the gospel to declare a new 
moral law, would so very specially demand a justification in the 
authors’ eyes, that if there was no justification from scripture at 
hand, one might be searched for and inserted. 

8. The Leaving Zebedee.—The deduction made in chapter vii. 
from the account of James and John leaving Zebedee with the 
‘hired servants,” is the more supported when we compare Mk. 1 
20 with the parallel passage in Matthew (iv. 22). The misplacing 
of the “straightway ” (eutheos) shows the advance of the account 
from being that of a general leaving of Zebedee with no one 
helping him but hired servants, to being mixed up with the 
dramatic calling itself. . 

9. “Matthew” and “ Levi.” —We may believe that theFirst Gospel 
was neither in error nor carried away by indirect motives when it 
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changed the ‘“ Levi” of the story in Mk. ii. into “ Matthew,” thus 
letting it be understood that Levi was identical with Matthew the 
apostle. The account of Mark very strongly suggests that Levi 
would become an apostle (1) through naming him at all at this 
early stage of the ministry, and (2) through recording that he was 
a son of “Alphzeus,” who had at least one other son that became 
an apostle of Jesus. Besides this, the words, ‘‘And he arose and 
followed him,” seem to indicate prominence on Levi's part among 
Jesus’s disciples (Mk. 1. 14). 

10. “Kingdom of God” and “Kingdom of Heaven.”—The ex- 
planation given in chapter viii. is quite in accordance with Papias’s 
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statement regarding the origin of the different gospels (above, 
“Notes on the Gospels,” p. 346). The writer or writers of the 
First Gospel, having at hand the notes of Matthew, discover that 
“ton ouranon” (of heaven) is the favourite expression of Jesus, 
and so bring it in as a corrective of Mark each time. Mark, 
on the other hand, having not so full a collection of the sayings, ’ 
but only the shorter account that has come in great measure 
from Peter (though through other channels doubtless also), uses 
the popular phrase. 

ll. The Dead-raising Stories—The stories of Jesus raising the 
dead must in modern times not be taken literally. It is becom- 
ing impossible to take them literally. At the bar of Reason we 
modern Christians cannot maintain the accounts of such violation 
of all experience and all scientific ideas on the trifling evidence 
which we possess. We have, indeed, no evidence that does not 
crumble away in our own hands. The three stories of the kind 
that the gospels contain have no organic connection with the rest 
of the narrative ; the other events recorded seem in no way affected 
by the tremendous circumstances which these stories relate. Their 
being historical, therefore, is inconceivable. It is not conceivable 
that Jairus, who was actually “one of the rulers of the synagogue,” 
should have done nothing in defence of Jesus throughout all the 
attacks made on him, if Jesus had really brought back his child 
to life; still less is it conceivable that the raising of Lazarus by 
Jesus should have made the authorities decide to put Jesus to 
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death. On the other hand, the origin of the stories comes before 
us most palpably. The origin of them is in Jesus’s teaching. 
Thus, in the Nain story, it is recorded that the people came to 
speak of how a great prophet had appeared among them (LK. vii. 
16). This is no doubt a notice of real history. What led to this 
happening among the people was no doubt Jesus’s authoritative 
teaching, especially regarding a resurrection. The evangelist, how- 
ever (having likely the ancient stories of Elijah and Elisha in 
his mind, as advanced scholars are so far right in pointing out), 
supposed an actual miracle had brought about that the people 
should speak in this way. In this and in the other two cases a 
raising of the dead in faith and in promise has assumed the form 
of a story of magic. 

It is to be said further, however, in regard to these stories, that 
taken literally they are perplexing rather than helpful to religion, 
and that taken critically they are of the highest value to religion. 
When we take them literally, they only tell of accidental experi- 
ences of three persons in an age long gone by, which only gained 
them a short extra span of life in this world of struggle and then 
left both them and mankind generally exactly where they had 
been as regards hope of anything more. And to this must be 
added the disagreeable thought of the persons having been required 
to pass twice through the dire experience which a merciful God, 
for ends of wisdom, requires of all of us once. When we take 
the stories critically, on the other hand, they tell plainly of two 
things: first, that our Lord Jesus had a power to speak clearly 
and convincingly of a life which ends not with the grave; and, 
second, that it is natural for the human mind to believe in such a 
life. It is plain that in great measure Jesus gained his ascendancy 
through assertion and exposition of that great truth ; and it is also 
plain that that truth, having been once asserted in boldness and 
with intelligibility, fascinated mankind, brought a new interest for 
life, and gained gradually universal belief. 

12. Lukes Account of the Nazareth Visit.—Luke iv. 25-27 
must be genuine, so perfectly does it fit in with Jesus’s whole line of 
thought as it is discerned from the records in general read critically. 
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The passage presents a most interesting parallel to the “Jonah” 
reference (Mt. xii., Lk. xi.). 

13. The Syrophenician Woman.—The account given in the 
tenth chapter, based on the story of the Syrophenician woman, will 
recommend itself. The story has the marks of having a historical 
original, and yet that original could not well be what the story 
literally relates. That a woman actually of the country to which 
Jesus had withdrawn came up to him and sought to be healed by 
him, that he compared her to a dog in relation to the Israelites, 
and that she accepted such a comparison and adroitly turned it to 
advantage, has not the appearance of truth. On the other hand, 
it is highly likely that the adroit remark was made by a woman 
from among Jesus’s own followers, and an uncritical evangelist 
would very easily fall into or adopt the mistake of making her out 
to be a woman of the country into which Jesus had gone. 

14. Getting the Child-nature again.—lt is interesting to see how 
Jesus’s teaching about getting back the nature of a child came first to 
be supposed to mean being “ born again ” (Jn. ii. and Justin, Apol., 
i. 61), and then came in popular use to have the directly opposite 
signification from its original signification, and to mean getting rid 
of all that is to be found in a natural child. With all due respect 
to the notion that it is necessary for each person to be ‘ converted,” 
the teaching of Jesus‘on which this notion has been based has itself 
been entirely ‘ converted” in the minds of many earnest people. 

15. Marriage, §c., and Mt. xix. 12.—Mt. xix. 10 and the first 
sentence of verse 12 must be connected as both belonging to the 
objections of disciples, as obviously verse 12 is in a completely 
different line of thought from Jesus’s sayings in verses 5, 6, and 9. 
Probably neither what is in the one verse nor what is in the other 
was brought before Jesus by his immediate disciples; it is likely 
that both (and what is in verse 12 most certainly) are expressive of 
later questions arising from perplexities occasioned by the growing 
belief in the virtue of celibacy, which Jesus’s words seemed hardly 
to encourage. Thus we are to notice further that verse 11 and the 
last sentence of verse 12 contain the answer which was supplied 
for such questions by the early Christian authorities who issued 
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the Gospel of Matthew—an answer of some prudence in the 
circumstances, and having its origin in being an echo of real 
words of Jesus (see Mk. iv. 9, &c.). 

16. Jesus and the Rich Man.— Trust in riches” (Mk. x. 24) is 
not found in either of the two best of the manuscripts of the New 
Testament, and is therefore struck out by some scholars. It is 
ably defended, however, by Meyer, a very competent authority. 

17. Jesus Riding on the Colt.—Dr Keim, in dealing with Jesus 
riding on the colt, which Keim, following Matthew, takes to have 
been an ass’s colt, attributes Jesus’s having done this (in accord- 
ance with Zechariah ix. 9) to his wish to show that his claim of 
kingship was not one requiring outward splendour, but was one 
joined to meekness. Keim further compares this to his adoption 
of the name “Son of man.” 

18. The ‘‘Sheep” and the “ Goats.”—A little more of the 
picture in Mt. xxv. 31-46 than what is recognised in the fifteenth 
chapter of this book may really have come from Jesus ; but what- 
ever has come from him in the case must admit of the interpre- 
tation which the fifteenth chapter presents. The ‘‘sheep” and 
‘“‘ooats”” imagery tempts one to recognition, as 1t accords so well 
with what were certainly real thoughts of Jesus (see p. 255 and 
ff.), and yet is too distinctive to have got misplaced from other 
recognised sayings. But what is specially to be noticed about 
the “sheep” and the ‘‘goats” is that, even taking the passage 
literally, the “‘sheep” are represented as beings of intense care 
for others, which is inconsistent with the idea in the picture 
that an everlasting separation of their brethren the “ goats” 
from their power to help them would be pleasing to them—not 
to speak, also, of the idea that such would be the reward which 
the Ruler of all would have prepared for them. There is thus 
a thorough confusion in the picture as it stands; and the benign 
Author of the teaching regarding that care for others that is 
attributed to the ‘‘sheep” could not have fallen into such a con- 
fusion, being, as it really is, a stumbling on the very threshold 
of his meaning. I have accordingly taken the safe course, in 
regard to the picture, of retaining only one little bit of it which 
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is, beyond question, from the genius and from the heart of the 
Master. 

19. “After two Days,” Mk. xiv. 1.—There is great looseness 
in the New Testament in regard to time. We can only in the 
different cases judge from the context as to the correctness of any 
statement on the subject, and also as to the degree of exactness 
which the author has really meant. It seems to have been a 
habit to use a number of days just to express a gap in the 
narrative, the extent of which is often unknown. The doing 
this would seem to have implied often more or less of a guess 
at the time; but the guess seems in some cases to have had a 
certain amount of information to confirm it. Jesus’s own “three 
days,” founded on Hosea, is an instance of this habit ; and in that 
case, as the time alluded to is beyond the grave, the time stated is 
evidently purely figurative. In Mk. ix. 2, however, another in- 
stance, the time stated must be a guess based on a real knowledge 
of the time that the events took altogether; though, of course, in 
that case the guess fails through the evangelist not having noticed 
that what he was introducing was not a particular occurrence at 
all, but a general occurrence, the time of which could not be so 
accurately defined. Mk. xiv. 1, we may say, is another instance, 
and in it there is a guess which seems to have been very accurate. 
Cp. Mk. 1. 1, where, instead of any statement of exact time, we 
have expressed in a simple way the same thing as the habit we are 
considering really expressed ; and on the other hand, compare the 
several instances in the Fourth Gospel of the habit we are con- 
sidering, in which the statement of time is arbitrary and perhaps 
figurative. (See also Luke ii. 46.) 

20. The Burial of Lazarus, Jn. xt. 17.—There is great variation 
in the manuscripts regarding the “already” and the “four days” 
in this verse. Whatever may have been the original reading in 
the gospel, we may confidently conjecture that the verse has been 
based on a statement in the original account from which the gospel 
was compiled, to the effect that Jesus came, having last seen 
Lazarus about four days previously, and found that he was 
“already ” (ede) placed in the tomb. 
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21. The Trial in the Fourth Gospel.—Jn. xviil. 13 and 22-24 is, 
we may say certainly, an account distorted through confusion with 
the story of the trial of Paul, as it is preserved for us in Acts xxiii. 
(Pfleiderer, &c.) Thus “Annas” is a confusion from “ Ananias” 
or from “Ananus,” as there were men of both names high priests, 
though not at the time of Jesus’s trial, and so nothing could be 
more simple than a confusion between them in the forms taken 
by the account of Paul’s trial. So “Answerest thou the high 
priest so?” is likely to be from the same source as “ Revilest 
thou God’s high priest?” (Acts xxiii. 4). On the other hand, 
strong for the upholding of the idea that so much even of this 
passage is from an account of Jesus’s own trial is the far greater 
inherent probability of what is related in verse 22 than what 
is related in the corresponding passages in the earlier gospels 
(Mk. xiv. 65). 
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IV.—CONTENTS OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL. 
SxoTion | (1.-iii. 21). 


Original. 


Has evidently been a short account of the whole ministry of 
Jesus. 


Historical Material. 


Jesus joining the Baptist; this leading to his meeting Peter, 
James, and John; these becoming his own friends and then dis- 
ciples; the returning to Galilee and there getting other disciples ; 
the sayings of Jesus in reply to oppositions (new wine in new 
bottles, and bridegroom saying, all worked up into a symbolical 
but not historical story); his mother and brothers following him 
to Capernaum (ii. 12= Mk. ii. 21 and 31); his going from Caper- 
naum to Jerusalem ; the overturning the tables; the prophecy of a 
new temple when the old is destroyed; the talk with his disciples 
about the signs of this (ii. 18 = Mk. xii. 4); the being in Jerusalem 
on the Passover-day ; a rabbi questioning him in Jerusalem. (The 
above all in right order; also out of right order, the Nathanael 
occurrence, which is almost certainly the same as the Zacchzeus 
occurrence. ) 


Additions to Synoptic Contributions. 


The fact that it was at the Jordan that he met Peter, James, and 
John (quite consistent with the Synoptic account); the saying of the 
Baptist (see chapter i. of this book); additions to the Zaccheus 
story ; the saying about the temple (indirectly and also pervertedly 
found in earlier gospels, Mk. xiv. 58, and xiii. 24-27); the fact of 
a rabbi that questioned him having been named Nicodemus. 
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Unhistorical. 


The formation of the “bridegroom” and “wine” sayings into 
the “Cana” story; with which may be classed the evangelist’s 
doctrinal introduction and the little sermon of early-ecclesiastical 
doctrine which concludes this section and is quite the evangelist’s 
own. 


SECTION 2 (ill. 22-36). 


Original. 


Has evidently been a notice regarding the Jordan time, either a 
separate fragment or, more likely, the connected beginning of the 
original of what follows in the gospel. 


Historical Material. 


A discussion regarding John and his work of purifying, an 
allusion and an appeal to Jesus, and a saying of Jesus about 
John and himself. 


Additions to Synoptic Contributions. 


All the above-mentioned. 


Unhistorical. 


The putting the saying into the mouth of John, not of Jesus, 
and the making John speak a little doctrinal sermon, which is 
quite the evangelist’s own and is appended by him to the little 
story, Just as has been done by him in the case of the first section, 
by way of conclusion and application. 


SEcTION 3 (chapter iv.). 


Original. 
Has evidently been an account of the return from Jordan to 
Galilee, telling the same events as the Synoptic accounts, but in 


3) 
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a completely different way. (Whether or not this original has 
been a part of the original of section 2 and of the original of section 
4, the whole in proper order, need not be determined.) 


Historical Material. 


- Jesus’s motive in returning to Galilee; the fact that Jesus did 
not baptise (told in a parenthetical statement, probably meaning 
that he did not baptise at all); the journey homewards through 
Samaria, with hunger on the way and with a little incident by the 
way; the going to Capernaum, not back to Nazareth, with the 
motive of this, and the incident with regard to the foreign officer 
(the “nobleman ”) resident at Capernaum. 


Additions to Synoptic Contributions. 


The woman of Samaria incident ; the words about his relation to 
John the Baptist (verses 35, 36); the motive (in part) for not 
going to Nazareth. 


Unhistorical. 


Much in the account of the woman of Samaria incident (specially 
note the making Jesus announce himself to the Samaritans as the 
“‘Christ ” and their accepting him as such straight away, which is 
certainly not historical, and the ‘“ husbands” passage, which modern 
scholars have discovered to be a mystical reference to 2 Kings 
xvii. 24-41, the five “husbands” being five gods worshipped by 
the Samaritans), and also some turns in the other part of the 
narrative (note, for example, the wrong explanation of Jesus’s 
words put into Jesus’s own lips, ver. 38). (It is to be noticed 
in this section, however, that the evangelist has in some measure 
refrained from manipulating, hence gaps and leaps in the narrative. 
Note the quite disconnected ver. 44, and the jumble of “Cana” 
and “Capernaum” in ver. 46. “Cana” is altogether, evidently, 
just a confusion for Capernaum ; cp. section 1, above.) 
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SrcTion 4 (v., vi., vii., 1-9). 
b] b] b] 


Original. 


A lost fragmentary account of Jesus’s whole ministry in Galilee, 
telling just the same events as the earlier gospels, but in different 
words and in a different style. 


Historical Material. 


How Jesus’s ministry in Galilee began in the spring-time (v. I, 
time of a “feast of the Jews,” evidently the Passover) ; how a 
sick man was brought to Jesus to be cured (according to the Syn- 
optic account, the crowd was so great that he had to be brought 
down through the roof: this account is so distorted that it changes 
the coming down of the man to “an angel” coming down, and the 
crowd around Jesus listening to him to a crowd of invalids); how 
Jesus addressed him (the original, “‘thy sins be forgiven thee,” 
changed to a command, “sin no more”); how the man recovered ; 
how opposition to Jesus arose at Capernaum at this time, charging 
him with Sabbath-breaking and with “ blasphemy,” and how Jesus 
met the charges; then (the “mountain” incident and the choosing 
of apostles being meanwhile omitted) how it came that the religious 
authorities wanted a “sign” from him (though this is not yet 
explicitly stated), and how he replied that his works were all the 
sign necessary (there seem two traces also of his comparing his 
case to Jonah’s case, one in v. 36, where “John” seems to have 
got in, with thoughts accompanying, instead of ‘‘ Jonah,” Loannes 
instead of Jonas, and another in v. 46, where the poznt is pre- 
served, but the name changed to “‘ Moses”); then (c. vi.) how he 
extended his ministry to the other side of the lake (the “mountain” 
incident here comes in, having evidently been kept back, perhaps 
because the evangelist preferred an order of argument to an order 
of events: as here brought in, it becomes confused with the later 
withdrawal of Jesus); then how Jesus and his followers were 
visited again by hunger, and how Jesus spoke of a greater than 
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earthly meat (this comes rather soon, which is to be explained by 
the fragmentary character of the original, or by a slight chrono- 
logical mistake in the original) ; then how Jesus came back from 
the extending his ministry to the other side of the lake (vi. 24, 25, 
in the midst of the hunger, &c., material) ; then all about the visit 
to Nazareth, the questions of the people and Jesus’s explanation of 
the cold reception (Nazareth not named, however, and the people 
of Nazareth called “the Jews”); then how Jesus prophesied to 
his disciples his sufferings and his subsequent triumph (vi. 62-64); 
how some hearers left him (ver. 66); how Peter gave him recogni- 
tion as the “Christ” (the gospel, according to some manuscripts, 
says only “holy one of God”); how Jesus sharply rebuked Simon 
Peter for a remark about his sufferings (this very pervertedly, the 
remark not recorded, and the rebuke applied to Judas, who is, 
however, called ‘“Toudan Simonos Iskarioten ”—that is, Judas the 
son of Simon); then (going back to the Nazareth visit, c. vii.) how 
Jesus’s brothers advised him to go to Jerusalem, and how he said 
his time was not yet come ; and how this Nazareth visit took place 
in the autumn (the time of the “feast of tabernacles,” vii. 2). 


Additions to Synoptic Contributions. 


Some of Jesus’s reply to the oppositions, a saying of his about 
the greater than earthly meat, the desertion of some of his hearers, 
and his brothers’ advice to him. 


Unhistorical. 


Some of the order of events (as has been already explained) a 
good deal easily abstracted and set aside as being of a legendary 
character, many sayings as attributed to Jesus, and very specially 
the making Jesus go to that Passover-feast that was taking place 
about the time of the beginning of his ministry, the unhistorical- 
ness of which, however (certain from the other gospels), becomes 
quite plain from the further course of the narrative itself. (The 
evangelist has made out of the whole record of the Galilean 
ministry that came to his hand a long didactic speech ascribed to 
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Jesus, hardly interrupted by supposed changes of place, early- 
ecclesiastical in doctrine, and like 1 John in language. It culmin- 
ates in a eucharistic manifesto (vi. 51-58). The evangelist’s own 
doctrines and his own language have so absorbed the whole that it 
is very difficult to extricate the real sayings of Jesus and the events. 
On the other hand, there seems to have been a certain faithfulness 
to his material as he found it. The settings of time and place 
recorded are in some cases so impossible as to indicate that he per- 
verted them not wilfully, but because he did not care about them, 
and because they were very difficult to understand in his original 
at any rate. A glance over the summary of “historical material” 
will be enough to show that his original was not the Synoptic 
gospels. ) 


SEcTIon 5 (vil. 10—x.). 
Original. 


A lost fragmentary account of Jesus’s one and only public visit 
to Jerusalem. 


Historical Material. 


Jesus journeys to Jerusalem very quietly (vii. 10); in Jerusalem 
he teaches in the temple (vii. 14); the time is that of the Passover 
(vii. 14; cp. vu. 37, and take with these such as vii. 19 and 
vill. 52, comparing with Synoptics ; there is a confusion in vii. 10) ; 
he impresses many of the people (vii. 12, 40, 41) ; but objection is 
taken to him on account of his Galilean birth (vii. 26-28, where 
confusion has got in, an actual negative having been added, ver. 27, 
making not knowing instead of knowing in regard to the “ Christ,” 
and possibly also vice versa in regard to Jesus; vil. 40-52); Jesus 
answers the objection by saying they do know whence he is in 
a higher sense, because he is one speaking what is true (vii. 28) ; 
he feels their cold reception of him, but he says they will yet seek 
for him (vii. 34, vill. 21 and 28); he invites those who thirst to 
come to him and drink (vii. 37); he speaks kindly to a poor erring 
woman in the temple (viii. 1-11); he teaches the Fatherhood of 


es 
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God (viii. 41; see chapter xv. p. 225); he teaches the Resurrec- 
tion of the Dead (viii. 51), and answers objections by an illustration 
from Abraham, whom it is not natural to think of as dead (viii. 
52, 56, 57; confused as this notice is, the identity with what is 
told in Mk. xii. 26, 27, must be taken as quite certain) ; he tells 
the story of the Good Samaritan (vii. 48), and they insult him in 
consequence (vill. 48), or, probably more correctly, some one person 
does so; he defends himself, saying that he honours his father 
(viii. 49); some stones are thrown at him (vill. 59, x. 31); he 
speaks of how sufferings are not the punishment of sin, but the 
opportunity for the glory of God to be shown (ix. 3); he enlarges 
on the subject (ix. 7, “Siloam”; cp. Lk. xiii. 4); he calls the 
Pharisees blind (ix. 39-41); a man says that Jesus has “opened 
his eyes,” but he suffers for saying this (ix. 25-34) ; Jesus explains 
to his disciples that they are the special ‘ sheep” given him, and 
that he does not expect all to follow him, God giving him at 
present only some (x. 14, 27-29); he answers those who accuse 
him of “blasphemy ” (x. 34-38); he compares his case to that of 
John the Baptist (x. 40); he escapes out of notice for a little 
while (x. 40, a verse blending two things). 


Additions to Synoptic Contributions. 


The offering spiritual water to drink, the woman in the temple, 
the throwing stones, the justifying himself for calling himself a 
son of God, the man who learned to “see,” and the explaining 
his position by means of the ‘‘sheep” imagery. Also several 
explanations and fillings up of what we learn from the Synoptics, 
as in the cases of the question of the Galilean birth, the teaching 
of the Resurrection (this just to the extent of a more direct 
suggesting of his having proclaimed the truth publicly before the 
question of the flippant Sadducees), and the sayings on the subject 
of sin and suffering (see Lk. xiii. 1-4). (The great body, however, 
of the above historical material is found in greater plainness in the 
Synoptic gospels, and it is from their plain record that we are able 
to detect it also in the Fourth Gospel.) 
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Unhistorical. 


Many sayings as attributed to Jesus, the materialistic turn given 
to the story of the man who learned to “see,” and the making Jesus 
actually in body journey away to “the place where John at first 
baptised.” (The evangelist has worked up all his historical material, 
which seems to have reached him in an exceedingly fragmentary 
form, into a dialogue with Jews regarding the claims of Chris- 
tianity, Jesus himself being made to expound the doctrines of early 
ecclesiasticism, and the people of Jerusalem, called “the Jews,” 
being made to answer and object. His work is similar to that 
done with a freer hand by another early Christian called Justin 
Martyr, who wrote a book named ‘ Dialogue with Trypho, a Jew.’ 
The way in which the evangelist most unscrupulously perverts his 
material for his purpose, and yet at the same time preserves it 
so that we can still recognise it, is startling to modern ideas of 
honesty ; but it is probably to be explained by the fact tat the 
material as he got it was so fragmentary as to be quite obscure 
in meaning. In the ninth chapter he may or may not have 
received the story of the man who got new eyesight in a material- 
istic and legendary form; but the general state of matters suggests 
that most of the manipulation is his own. He would seem to have 
found in his material the saying about sin and suffering, with an 
evident reference to some actual suffering man, then something he 
could not make out about “Siloam,” and then some notices about 
the man who came to see anew, and about the Pharisees who were 
still “ blind” ; and then he would seem to have pieced the whole 
together. ) 


SECTION 6 (xi.-xil.) 


Original. 


Has been the continuation of the original of last section, de- 
scribing events just previous to the arrest of Jesus. (In this 
original there has been a kind of pause for explanation, leading 
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to a repetition of one statement—namely, that Jesus withdrew 
from public notice for a little—and this has led the evangelist 
astray. Inserted in the middle of this original by the evangelist 
himself is an account of Jesus’s entry into Jerusalem on his 
arrival from Galilee, which it has not suited the evangelist to 
put in its proper place. This must have come sooner in his 
fragmentary account, or, in other words, must have been part 
of the original of section 5.) 
Historical Material. 

Jesus having withdrawn from public notice, determines to go 
back to Bethany on hearing of the death of one Lazarus, a young 
man who has endeared himself to Jesus. The disciples try to 
dissuade him, but ineffectually. He returns. Some beautiful 
and pathetic little scenes take place. Some enemies, however, 
go and tell the authorities. He sits at supper on the evening 
of his return, with the sisters of Lazarus and others, and an 
interesting scene takes place. Next day Jesus speaks sublimely 
regarding his position and his view of death. (There is also 
found in the section a valuable account of the authorities con- 
sulting about Jesus and determining on his death; and also 
there are inserted by the evangelist (1), too late, an account of 
the entry into Jerusalem, and (2), too soon, a notice of Jesus in 
Gethsemane—xi. 27, 28.) 


Additions to Synoptic Contributions. 


The whole Lazarus material (it is allowed for, however, by the 
Synoptic account, and indeed explains the Synoptic account, while 
the parable in Luke xvi. helps to confirm it), the saying in con- 
nection with the “Greeks” incident, and the great saying in xii. 24. 


Unhistorical. 


Certain doctrinal turns given to the sayings of Jesus, a foolish 
remark attributed by the evangelist, in his usual way, to the 
disciples (xi. 12), and certain details in the Lazarus narrative, 
especially the phenomenon, in the popular sense of the word, 
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which is appended to the narrative and yet is quite plainly shown 
by what follows not to have literally happened (vers. 46-53). (In 
tacking on the phenomenal bit, the evangelist begins by drawing 
anew on his material—ver. 38, “again groaning in himself,” but 
goes on to give himself a freer rein. He misplaces two pieces of 
fact, the entry into Jerusalem and the scene in the garden of 
Gethsemane, and, through not noticing that his original has 
repeated the statement of Jesus’s withdrawal after explaining its 
cause, he erroneously makes him withdraw again. He ends up 
this section, as in earlier cases, with a doctrinal sermon which, 
however, is much more like Jesus and more faithful to history 
than those in the earlier chapters.) 


SECTION 7 (Xill.-Xxvii.) 


Original. 


A fragmentary but essentially full account of Jesus’s last supper 
with his disciples. 


Historical Material. 


Sayings of Jesus in contemplation of his betrayal, some act of 
kindness passing from him to his disciples, many sayings of an 
affectionate and farewell character, and a fervent and affectionate 
prayer. 

Additions to Synoptic Contributions. 

Several sayings of Jesus, and especially the prayer which forms 
the kernel of the seventeenth chapter. (Even more important, 
however, than such tangible additions is the general indication of 
the meaning of the whole scene, which is far clearer and far more 
correct than is found in the Synoptics. Had all Christians learned 
that the key to the occurrences called the “‘ Lord’s Supper” was to 
be found in the words ‘“‘he loved them unto the end,” or in the 
words, ‘I have called you friends,” instead of in the words in 
Mt. xxvi. 28, one can see what a different turn in regard to the 
subject would have been taken by Christian thought. It is to be 
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noticed also that even the words “ before the feast of the passover,” 
in xii. 1, which have been a great puzzle to scholars, have a value, 
as indicating that the occurrences and the sayings of Jesus took 
place spontaneously, some before and some after the ceremonial 
observances, and thus as simplifying the whole scene.) 


Unhistorical. 


The feet-washing story as it reads literally, and many interpola- 
tions in the conversation between Jesus and the disciples. (The 
evangelist has made up, out of the sacred fragments ready to his 
hand, a grand valedictory address of the Saviour to his disciples. 
There is a special freeness in this section in the way the evangelist 
changes the order; and he, as much as ever, puts into Jesus’s 
mouth sentiments expressing the attitude which was supposed, in 
the early Christian consciousness, to be that of the risen Saviour. 
At» the same time there is to be noticed a certain reserve. He 
begins the address proper with the repetition of two real sayings of 
Jesus—(1) that about the Son of man being glorified, which is 
thus put quite away from its original occasion, told of in x1, 20-23, 
and (2) that about how he who was at the time refused a hearing 
would soon not be there to be heard. Then he, with real discrim- 
ination, sounds the theme of the address by speaking, in his own 
language, of love one-to another. After this he becomes very free 
in manipulation ; but still the reserve appears, as specially in vers. 
8-11 of the sixteenth chapter, where he enlarges on his own 
doctrine, but verifies each statement he makes by what he takes 
for real sayings of Jesus, ver. 9 harking back to xv. 18, ver. 10 to 
xiv. 2, and ver. 11 to xiv. 30.) 


Srorion 8 (xviii.-xix.) 
Original. 
A very complete account of the arrest, trial, and death of Jesus. 


Historical Material. 


How Jesus was arrested in a “garden,” how he was tried both 
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by the high priest of his own nation and by the Roman governor, 
how he conducted himself throughout with fearlessness, saying very 
little, and how he was judicially murdered. 


Additions to Synoptic Contributions. 


Jesus’s expressed desire that the disciples be allowed to leave 
him, his expressed heroic resolve to drink the ‘‘cup” given 
him, his acknowledging himself a “king” in that he bears 
witness to “the truth,” his excusing his judge (the authenticity of 
this touch is confirmed by the very fact that the evangelist gives a 
mystical perversion to it), and his message about his mother. 


Unhistorical. 


The “Annas” passage, the passage about one of the disciples 
being ‘“‘ known unto the high priest,” and the repeated mention of 
the time being that of the “preparation” for the Passover, the 
chief day of which was already passed. (The evangelist does not 
seem to have much manipulated this section wilfully. It is 
altogether so lke the Synoptic accounts, and yet has so many 
small points of difference from the Synoptic accounts, that it will 
be accepted as a historical account with little reserve by every one.) 


SECTION 9 (xx.-xxi.) 


This section is, like the rest of the gospel, an overgrown out- 
come from a most interesting original; but the overgrowth is here 
mostly to be traced to natural causes, and not much to deliberate 
manipulation on the part of the evangelist. Many scholars hold 
that the twenty-first chapter does not belong to the original gospel, 
judging, however, not from manuscript evidence, but from other 
critical considerations. The question is of little practical import- 
ance. The whole section, from the lifelikeness of its touches, 
must be accepted as giving historical material; and the twenty- 
first chapter is specially interesting in that it gives us a glimpse of 
Jesus in his lifetime, through an after-memory of him that was 
felt like a fresh visit from him. 
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V.—TIME AND PLACE NOTICES IN THE FOURTH GOSPEL 
CORRECTED BY THE CORRECT NOTICES IN MARK, 
WITH EXPLANATIONS OF THEIR INACCURACIES. 


Passage in 


Mark 


i, 12-14 


Telling 


How Jesus joined 
the Baptist. 


How Jesus re- 
turned to Galilee 
on John being ar- 
rested. 


How Jesus start- 
ed his ministry at 
Capernaum. 


Corre- 
sponds to 
passage in 

John 


1. 29 


ii. 1, 12 


Where the state of matters 
is that 


The event is related with 
mystical accompaniments, 
but not inaccurately. 


The same event is told a 
second time as if it were a 
new event (owing evidently 
to the evangelist starting on 
a different account of the 
whole ministry), and the. 
evangelist, led away by his 
desire to make a connected 
story, says that Jesus’s ‘‘dis- 
ciples” (whom really he had 
not yet met) went to the 
south with Jesus. 


The event is related 
mystically, but not inac- 
curately. 


The same event is told a 
second time (from the same 
cause as in the case above) 
with hardly any inaccuracy. 


The evangelist has some- 
how confused a place called 
‘*Cana” with Capernaum, 
and so says (wrongly) that 
Jesus was previously before 
the public in Cana, but then 
says (rightly) that he went 
to Capernaum, adding that 
his mother and _ brothers 
went to Capernaum also, an 
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Passage in 
Mark 


li. 23 


iv. 35, 36 
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TIME AND PLACE NOTICES—continued. 


Telling 


(Indirectly) how 
Jesus’s ministry at 
Capernaum had be- 
gun in the spring: 
time. 


How Jesus, 
having chosen 
‘“apostles,” ex- 
tended his ministry 
to the other side of 
the lake on which 
Capernaum stood. 


Corre- 
sponds to 
passage in. 

John 


and 
iv. 46 


vical 


rere al 


Where the state of matters 
is that 


event that really took place, 
but later. (See Mk. iii. 2] 
and 31). 


The same event is told a 
second time (from the same 
causes as in the case above), 
the confusion of the evan- 
gelist between ‘‘ Cana” and 
Capernaum is more evident 
than before, and again the 
evangelist is led astray into 
connecting this with what 
has gone before, by way of 
making a continued story. 


The evangelist reproduces 
an assertion to the effect 
that ‘‘a feast of the Jews” 
(evidently the ‘‘ Passover ”’) 
was going on, and adds what 
is impossible to be historical 
according to Mark, that 
Jesus went to this feast, 
which, however, the evan- 
gelist himself seems to for- 
get having said, as he soon 
after makes Jesus go ‘‘ over 
the sea of Galilee,” with no 
word of how he got back 
from Jerusalem. (Also, the 
events that he relates are 
palpably the same as those 
which Mark relates as hav- 
ing happened in Galilee. ) 


The event is simply and 
truthfully recorded. 
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Passage in 
Mark 


v21 


vi. 1-5 


vi. 31 to 
Vili. 27 


omy Ny 
xiv. 1 


xi. 12 (cp. 
mor. 1, 
also 
ver. 19; 
and 
xiv. 3) 
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TIME AND PLACE NOTICES— continued. 


Telling 
How this first 
little missionary 


journey was soon 
brought to a close, 
and Jesus returned 
to Capernaum. 


How Jesus paid 
a visit to Nazareth. 


How Jesus made 

a journey east- 
wards and then 
northwards,  end- 
ing at Cesarea- 
Philippi. 


How Jesus left 
Galilee for Jeru- 
salem at the time 
of the Passover. 


How Jesus while 
at Jerusalem spent 
the nights in a vil- 
lage called Beth- 
any, near the 
Mount of Olives 
(cp. Luke xxi. 37). 


Corre- 
sponds to 
passage in 

John 


aes Oy. Ld 


oe A 


vi. 66-71 


ii. 13 


and 
vii. 10, 
14 


viii. 1, 2 


Where the state of matters 
is that 


The event is simply re- 
corded. 


The whole record of time 
and place has disappeared, 
but the sayings of the people 
of Nazareth about Jesus (as 
told in Mark) are preserved, 
and ascribed. vaguely to 
“the Jews.” 


The whole record of time 
and place has disappeared, 
but a little conversation that 
happened near Czesarea (as 
told in Mark) is preserved 
in a very distorted but re- 
cognisable form. 


The event is recorded 
simply and truthfully. 


A second account of the 
event is given, a little con- 
fused itself, and as if it 
were a new event (as in the 
cases above). 


An instance of his going 
to the Mount of Olives and 
returning in the morning is 
simply recorded. 
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Passage in 
Mark 


“ay goal! 
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TIME AND PLACE NOTICES—continued. 


Telling 


How there was a 
cessation of Jesus’s 
teaching for about 
**two days.” 


Corre- 
sponds to 
passage in 

John 


une Ce 
ea al 


and 
va eae | 


Where the state of matters 
is that 


The evangelist relates 
(evidently rightly) that Jesus 
retired out of notice for these 
two days, but (quite wrongly) 
makes him out to have 
journeyed away ‘‘ beyond 
Jordan” (through a _ con- 
fusion, in the evangelist’s 
mind, with a going away of 
Jesus in what he said, re- 
lated in Mk. xi. 30). 


The evangelist gives a 
new statement about this 
going away, as if Jesus had 
gone away again (having 
found, evidently, in his 
material, the event asserted 
a second time in a new con- 
nection), and (mistakenly) 
speaks of him going to Eph- 
raim, in Samaria (through a 
confusion, in the evangelist’s 
mind, probably with the 
going away in thought or in 
speech which is related in 
Lk. x. 30-33). 


NV. .—vi. 4 is a purely didactic remark, intended by the evangelist as 
an introduction to his own eucharistic teaching which follows. The 
nearness at hand of the Passover alluded to cannot have been a greater 
nearness than that of about eight months; but that was sufficient near- 
ness for the didactic purpose of one who cared nothing about time and 
place as such. : 
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VI.—SOME EVIDENT TOUCHES OF REAL HISTORY IN THE 
FOURTH GOSPEL, SO CORRUPTED THAT IT IS NO LONGER 
POSSIBLE TO TELL WHAT THEY HAD BEEN ORIGINALLY. 


uu. 24, 25.—Something having to do with Jesus’s withdrawals ? 

iv. 45.—A perverted account of Peter and the other Galilean 
hearers of John having in some way introduced Jesus at 
Capernaum ? 

vi. 14, 15.—An indication of Jesus having told his disciples 
plainly that he was glad to be recognised as a ‘‘ prophet,” 
but did not wish political associations to be connected with 
him ? 

vil. 22.—Some further reasoning on the subject of Sabbath- 
observance ? 

vii. 45, 46.—The officers of the priests, &., actually refused to 
arrest Jesus at first? 

xi. 48.—An indication of some of the authorities having sought to 
justify the death of Jesus to his disciples on the plea of 
danger from the Romans? 


VIIL—SOME CASES IN WHICH THE FOURTH EVANGELIST 
COMES BACK ON A PHRASE, MAKING ONE BELIEVE THAT 
HE HAS RECEIVED THE PHRASE, AND IS HIMSELF EN- 
LARGING ON IT. 


i, 31, 33.—“TI knew him not” (the historical truth pointed to). 

vy. 25, 28.—The hour coming when the dead “shall hear his 
voice.” 

vi. 27, 33, 51, 58.—Bread giving life, bread from heaven. 

vi. 37, 44, 65.—Coming to Jesus through God drawing one, &c. 

vii. 16, 18, 28, 29, 33; viii. 16, 18, 26.—Jesus referring to One 
who “sent” him, and saying that He is “ true.” 
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vii. 343; viii, 21; xiii. 33.—Jesus saying that his countrymen » 


will ‘“‘ seek ” him after he is gone. 
fe} 


(Note the foolish remarks 


attributed to “the Jews” after each of the first two cases— 
viz., vii. 35 and viii. 22.) 

x. 7, 9.—Jesus the “ door.” 

x. 11, 14.—Jesus the “ Shepherd.” 

xii. 23; xiii. 31.—The hour for the Son of man to be “glorified.” 

SUL bO Sey, 20.—The servant not greater than his lord. 

xiv. 14; xvi. 23.—Ask and it shall be given. 

vill. 29; xvi. 32.—Jesus not left alone. 

xvii. 21, 23.—Belief, or ‘knowledge, of the “ world.” 


VIII.—REMINISCENCES 
GREAT PAULINE EPISTLES. 


GALATIANS. 


OF JESUS IN THE FOUR 


1. 4 recalls Jesus’s general giving of himself. 


ill. 26 


iv. 4 
iv. 19 


vy. L4 
vi. 2 
CoRINTHIANS. 


ill. 10 


(indirectly) his teaching of the Fatherhood of 
God. 

(indirectly) his claiming to be Son of God. 

(perhaps) his saying about the future life (Jn. 
xvi. 21). 

his saying to the earnest scribe (Mk. xii, 29-31). 

the same. 


(perhaps) his saying about himself and the 
Baptist (Jn. iv. 35-37), 

sayings about leaven (Mt. xii. 33 and Mk. 
vill. 15). | 

(perhaps) his recognising a special charge, and 
leaving the rest of the world to God (Jn. 
xvii. 9, &c.). 

his sayings at the Last Supper. 

his saying about faith (Mk. xi. 23). 
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1 CoRINTHIANS. 
xy. 3, 4 recalls his dying, and his own and other teaching 


connected. 
xy. 36, 37 1 _ his saying about the corn of wheat (Jn. xi. 24). 
2 CORINTHIANS. 
Li). “ his sufferings. 
iv.6 his sayings about light (Mk. iv. 21). 
iv. 10 1 _ his dying greatly. 
iv. 14 1 his being confidently believed to have risen 
again. 
ROMANS. 
iii 19 1» his sayings about blindness (Mt. xxiii. 17, &c.). 
ii, 28 1 (perhaps) his saying to Nathanael (Jn. 1. 47). 
xii. 20 1 his general teaching (Mt. v.-vii.). 
xiii 9 1° his saying to the earnest scribe (Mk. xii. 29-31). 
xiv. 10-13 1 _ his general teaching (Mt. v.-vii.). 


IX.—THE OTHER EARLY CHRISTIAN WRITINGS, IN 
RELATION TO THE LIFE OF JESUS. 


The Acts of the Apostles, 


the most purely historical of all the books in the New Testament, 
and very reliable when read critically, deals with events that hap- 
pened after Jesus’s death, and therefore does not give direct infor- 
mation regarding him, but also gives through spontaneous allusions 
indirect evidence to the facts of his life, of a most trustworthy and 
important kind. It gives emphatic testimony, with no qualification, 
to the fact that Jesus belonged to Nazareth (ii. 6, iv. 10, vi. 14, 
x, 38, xxii. 8, xxiv. 5, and xxvi. 9). It expresses the belief that 
he was inspired by the “ Holy Ghost” (i. 2, and x. 38; ep. Mk. 
i. 10). It gives a saying of Jesus not recorded in the gospels, but 
of the same tenor as the gospel sayings (xx. 35). It sums up the 
names of the enemies that he had in his short public life (iv. 27). 
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It gives indirect testimony to his remark about the ¢/mes of the good 
to come in the future not being known (i. 7; cp. Mk. xiii. 32). It 
echoes his saying about sheep and wolves (xx. 29; cp. Mt. x. 16). 
It bears witness to the fact that Pilate wished to let Jesus go 
(iii. 13). It testifies to his having been crucified (ii. 36). 


The Epistle to the Ephesians, 


dealing with the subject of the Church, has a reminiscence of 
Jesus’s saying about marriage (v. 31). 


The Epistle to the Philippians, 


dealing with practical religion based on belief in Jesus, has a 
reminiscence of Jesus’s sayings about light (ii. 15). 


The Epistle to the Colossians, 


like Ephesians in subjects, has perhaps a reminiscence of Jesus’s 
saying about the “‘ treasures in heaven” (ili. 2). 


The First Epistle to the Thessalonians 


expresses a very early Christian attitude. It looks for a dramatic 
“second coming of Christ” (for example, i. 10, i. 13, iv. 16). It 
has a trace of the general impression made by Jesus, centring 
religion on brotherly love (iv. 9; cp. Mk. xii. 31). It has also 
what is perhaps a reminiscence of Jesus comparing the persecution 
of himself to the persecutions of older prophets (ii. 15; ep. Mt. 
xxiii. 29 and 37). 


The Second Epistle to the Thessalonians, 


being similar in subject to the first epistle, is very materialistic. It 
seems to have a materialised reminiscence of Jesus’s saying about 
the Temple and its worship (ii. 3-5). 


The First Epistle to Timothy, 


having to do with oversight of the Church, has a simple reminiscence 
of Jesus’s appearance before Pilate (vi. 13). It shows that a con- 
troversy had arisen over the subject of marriage (of which Mt. xix. 
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12 is likely also an outcome), but does not contain any decided 
trace of Jesus’s own teaching recorded in Mk. x.. It emphatically 
repeats Jesus’s teaching about love of neighbours (i. 5; ep. Mk. 
xii. 31). 


The Second Epistle to Timothy and the Epistle to Titus, 


similar in subject to First Timothy, do not, either of them, give 
any important contribution. 


The Epistle to Philemon 


gives no important contribution. 


The Kpistle to the Hebrews, 


an exposition of early allegorising doctrine, shows a little of the 
tradition, or of the account, of the real life, in speaking of Jesus 
having prayed (v. 7). 


The Epistle of James and the Epistles of Peter, 


dealing with practical Christian religion, introduce spontaneously 
some of the zdeas of Jesus’s teaching, and so bear witness uncon- 
sciously to these ideas having been expressed by him (for example, 
Jdasvii.o and iv. 10; 1 Pet..125; 2 Pet, i. 10). 


The Epistles of John 


bear testimony of a very important kind to Jesus’s teaching. 
While dealing with metaphysical subjects that Jesus himself 
certainly did not enter on, they professedly take their start from 
certain themes which are only accidentally brought into connection 
with their metaphysical line of thought. Now not only the want 
of connection between these themes and the general line of thought 
in the epistles, but also the fact that these themes are feebly and 
even pervertedly elaborated, make it plain that the writer has taken 
the themes from some source beyond himself which he reverences, 
and is trying to convey them, with devotion to the author of them, 
even while he does not understand them. Such is the theme of 
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the importance of following truth as truth, in the way that Jesus 
did (1 Jn. ii. 21, iii, 18; 2Jn. 2,4; and 3 Jn. 3, 4), which the 
writer manifestly does not understand (see 1 Jn. ii. 22, iv. 6). 
Such, again, is the theme of brotherly love, the “new command- 
ment” of Jesus, running through these epistles, which the writer 
has clipped down till all its spirit is out of it (see 1 Jn. ii. 22, 
iii. 10, iv. 5, and v. 16; cp. also 2 Jn. ver. 5 with ver. 10, and ep. 
3 Jn. ver. 6 with ver. 10). And such also is the theme of all 
being “light” about God and religion, made much of by Jesus, 
sounded by the writer of these epistles (1 Jn. i. 5) only to be 
abandoned without any force having been given to it. Small 
details also may be found in the way of showing otherwise the 
influence of the teaching of Jesus (for example, cp. 1 Jn. ui. 15 
with Mt. v. 21, 22). 


The Epistle of Jude 


gives no important contribution. 


The Apocalyptic Books— 


that is, the “ Revelation” in the New Testament, along with 2 
Esdras, the Book of Enoch, &c., otherwise translated—depend as 
evidences on the way the question is to be decided as to how far 
they are Christian writings and how far they are earlier writings 
adapted to early Christianity. It may be said, however, confident- 
ly, that the book in the New Testament, with all its extravagances, 
bears witness both to the new hold on immortality and resurrection 
brought about by Jesus, and also to the general spirit of Jesus’s 
teaching (see especially vii. 13-17); and it may also be said that 
2 Esdras contains a most notable echo of Jesus’s really detailed 
ideas regarding the life to come (ii. 31 and iv. 40-42). 


The First Epistle of Clement, 


a very commonplace writing based on slavish dealing with 
Scripture, though evidently bya heroic man, gives independent 
and very substantial confirmation of several points regarding Jesus. 
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They are these: His teaching regarding mercy and forgiveness, 
&e. (c. 13); the parable of the Sower (c. 24); his teaching that 
he was sent from God, and that his disciples were to be “sent” 
(apostolo?) from him (c. 42); and his teaching regarding “ offend- 
ing” “little ones” (c. 46). 


The Epistle of Polycarp 


has some of the teaching found in the Sermon on the Mount, in 
an evidently independent, or at least freely quoted, form (c. 2). 


The Epistle of Barnabas, 


an allegorising writing lke the Epistle to the Hebrews, but more 
anti-Judaistic, has an independent echo of Jesus’s saying about 
the “first” and the “last” (c. 6; cp. Mk. x. 31). 


The other early writings do not give much particular testimony 
of any importance ; but they witness to the general grandeur of 
Jesus’s personality, and also echo some of Jesus’s ideas in such 
a way as to confirm their being universally recognised, in the 
time of the writings, as Jesus’s ideas. This is especially the 
case with ‘The Shepherd of Hermas.’ As we come to writings 
of slightly later date than those mentioned, their importance is 
lost by their evidently using our received gospels. Some quote 
from authorities now lost, as a “Gospel of the Hebrews” and 
a “Gospel of the Egyptians”; but the added information thus 
offered regarding Jesus is mostly either doubtful from internal 
evidence, or trifling. 


INDEX. 


Note.—No references are given in the Index to Sections III. to IX. of the Ap- 
pendix, which are of a tabular character, and mostly just repeat what is found in 


the rest of the book. 


Abraham, sayings in regard to, 128, 
250-253. 

Age, at time of ministry, 14. 
Andrew, general account of, 119, 
120, alsoi21,85,482) 118.235. 

Angels, 2, 38. 

Angels’ song, 2. 

Annas, 356. 

Annunciation, 22. 

Apocalyptic books, 134, 135, 173. 

Apocalyptic passages in Gospels, 173, 
230-239, 341. 

Apocryphal Gospels, 5. 

Apostles, 113-126, 149, 
313. 

Apostolic succession, 114. 

Authority of Jesus, 77-80, 128, 182. 


293-295, 


Baptism, 15-18, 25, 27, 29, 30, 42, 
347. 

Barabbas, 310. 

Bartholomew, 120. 

Beatitudes, 125. 

Bethany, 205, 208, 211, 266-278. 

Bethesda, Pool of, 87. 

Bethlehem, 2, 347. 

Bethsaida, 159. 

Betrayal of Jesus, 265, 266, 
276, 283-287. 


275, 


Birth-stories, 2, 18, 59, 340, 347. 

Blaspheming the Holy Spirit, 129. 

Blasphemy, charge of, 91, 267. 

Blind men and blindness, spiritual, 
203-205, 219, 220, 229. 

Boyhood of Jesus, 5. 

Boyhood Temple incident, 5. 

Bread from heaven. See Food. 

Bride and Bridegroom sayings, 25- 
28, 46, 98. 

Brothers of Jesus, 4, 5, 131, 148. 


Cesar, saying in regard to, 248. 

Ceesarea-Philippi, 161, 170. 

Caiaphas, 307. 

Cana, 43 margin, 98 margin. 

Candle-saying, 13, 15, 51, 262. 

Capernaum, 54-59, 180, 182, and 
elsewhere throughout the book. 

Care of God, 72-74, 251-253. 

Carpenter, 10, 13, 144. 

Centurion, the, 127, 128. 

Children, Jesus in relation to, 11, 
17, 171, 184, 198, 210. 

Chosen people, 8. 

Christ. See Messiah. 

Companionship, 7, 39-41. 


-Compassion, 90, 158, 325. 


Confidence of Jesus, 175. 


INDEX. 


Converted, 184, 304, 383. 
Corn-fields, 100. 

Corn of wheat, saying, 280, 281. 
Cup, sayings, 186, 306. 


Daniel, 66, 104, 134, 135. 

Darkness, saying, 306. : 

David, 2, 22, 103, 246, 347. 

Dead bury their dead, saying, 194. 

Dead-raising stories, 351, 352. See 
also Jairus’s daughter and Laza- 
rus. 

Death, a sleep, 142, 267, 269—a 
process towards further life, 280, 
281, 299. 

Desert, 155, 158. 
ness. 

Devils or demons, 79, 129, 141, 181, 
182, 184. 

Disciples, 19, 39-41, 57, 82 and 
other places. 

Dispute of disciples, 183. 

Divinity of Jesus, 86, 169, 336. 

Divorce, 197, 198. 

Doves and serpents, saying, 296. 

Dramatic character of first three 
Gospels, 22. 

Drink, spiritual, 47-49, 228. 

Dwelling of Jesus, 85, 349. 


See also Wilder- 


Eagles, saying, 233. 

Earnest scribe, the, 239, 240. 

EKcclesiasticism, 34, 206. 

Elias, 146, 177, 181, 194. 

Enoch, Book of, 104, 134. 

Enthusiasm centred on Jesus, 62, 81, 
127, 128. 

Escapes. See Retreats. 

Esdras, 134. 

Essenes, 8. 


Faith in Jesus, 9, 79, 89, 176, 177. 

Family-life, Jesus’s relation to, 131, 
142, 148, .159, 322. 

Fasting, 89, 98-100, 182. 

Fatherhood of God, 10, 39, 88, 89- 
96, 141, 190, 224-226. 

Fatherliness of God, 38. 

Feet-washing story, 290-292. 
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Fig-tree, sayings and incident, 208, 
212-214, 236. 

Fire, cleansing, 186. 

Fishers of men, saying, 57. 

Fish-net, parable, 137, 138. 

Five thousand, feeding of, 162. 

Food, spiritual, 37, 44, 49, 163. 

Forgiveness, 90, 125, 187, 213. 

Fox, or jackal, saying, 157, 169, 
261, 309. 

Foxes, saying, 195. 

Friends, 21, 40, 57, 270, 292. 

Fruits, in sense of works, 3, 29, 130, 
170. 


Galilee, 14, 49, 50, 53-56, and else- 
where throughout the book. 

Galileans, 39, 40. 

Generation of vipers, 29, 321. 


Gennesaret, Lake of, 58, 85. See 
also Sea of Galilee. 

Gethsemane, 306. 

Golgotha, 311. 

Good Samaritan, parable, 193, 240, 
255, 269. 

Gospel, 64. 

Greatness, 17, 28, 32, 185, 202, 
203. 


Greeks, incident, 279. 


Hairs numbered, saying, 73, 150. 

Happiness, 99. 

Harvest, sayings, 45, 57, 153. 

Healing acts of Jesus, 9, 78-81. 

Hebrews, Epistle to, 70. 

Hell. See Fire. 

Herod the Tetrarch, 15, 32, 117, 
154, 157, 160, 309. 

Herodians, 248. 

Holy Spirit. See Spirit of God. 

Hosea, 168, 232. 

House of Jesus. See Dwelling. 

House, spiritual, 49. 

Human weakness, or passivity, 326- 
330. 

Humility, 17, 317. 


Ideas of Jesus, 15, 31, 32, 39, 51, 
62-76. 
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Immortality, 76, 94, 253, 281. See 
also Resurrection. 

Incarnation, 169, 343. 

Infancy-stories. See Birth-stories. 

Influence, of John the Baptist on 
Jesus, 28-32—of Jesus on men 
around him, 110, 111. 

Intellect of Jesus, 7, 8, 330, 331. 

Ireneus, 346. 

Isaac. See Abraham. . 


Jacob. See Abraham. 

Jairus’s daughter, 142, 351. 

James the Apostle, the greater, 
general account of, 116-118, also 
40, 41, 82, 193, 202, 232. 

James the son of Alpheus, 122. 

Jericho, 193, 196, 203. 

Jerusalem, 53, 168, 180, 205 and 
other places. 

John the Apostle, general account 
of, 118, 119, also 40, 41, 82, 184, 
193, 202, 233, 284. 

John the Baptist, intercourse of Je- 
sus with, 14-32—fate of, 32, 155 
—work of, 45, 46, 236—message 
to Jesus, &c., regarding, 150, 151 
—Jesus going back to, 214-217. 

John, Gospel of, general account of, 
342-346. 

Jonah, 130. 

Jordan, 14, 15, 196. 

Joseph, father of Jesus, 4, 11. 

Joseph of Arimathea, 249. 

Josephus, 14, 32, 57, 79. 

Judas Iscariot, 123, 275, 276, 283- 
286. 

Judas the brother of James, 122. 

Jude, Epistle of, 122. 

Judge and Widow, parable, 226. 


King, saying, 188. 

Kingdom of God, 11, 63-69, 131- 
138, 183, 35]. 

Kingdom of heaven, 29, 132-138, 
351, 


Lamb of God, 24, 343. 
Lazarus, 266-278, 351. 


INDEX. 


Leaven, sayings, 131, 163. 


Lebbeus. See Judas. 

Levi, 96, 121, 122, 349, 350, 351. 

Light, saying, 124. See also 
Candle. 


Lightning, saying, 154. 

Logos, 343. 

Lord’s Prayer, 189, 190. 

Lord’s Supper, 284-287. 

Loss of the soul, 172, 173, 188. 

Lost piece of money, 186. 

Lost sheep. See Sheep. 

Love of God, 125. See also Care of 
God. 

Love to one’s neighbour, 74, 225, 
239, 289-293 and other places. 

Luke, Gospel of, 341, 342. 


Macherus, 32, 155. 

Manger, 59, 

Manner of Jesus’s preaching, 77, 

81. 

Mansions beyond, 298. 

Mark, Gospel of, 339, 340. 

Marriage, 197, 198, 353. 

Marriage Supper, parable, 222, 226. 

Martha, 205, 211, 266-278. 

Mary Magdalene, 144. 

Mary, mother of Jesus, 4, 5, 131, 
Bane 

Mary, sister of Lazarus, 266-278. 

Matthew, Gospel of, 121, 340, 341. 

Matthew the Apostle, 120, 121. 
See also Levi. 

Meat to eat. See Food. 

Mercy, 74, 105, 125. 

Messiah, generally expected, 8, 15, 
310—the Baptist in relation to, 
15, 23, 24, 29-31—Jesus in rela- 
tion to the idea of, 29-31, 52, 151, 
170, 181, 205, 245-247, 307. 

Millstone, saying, 186. 

Miracles, 78-81, 165, 219. 

Miraculous birth, 2, 18, 22. 

Missionary journey, 140. 

Moses, 177, 194, 220. 


Naaman, saying, 146. 
Nain, story, 351, 352. 
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Nathanael, 203-205. Repent, 64. 
Nazareth, 4, 14, 54-56, 143-148. Respect. See Reverence. 


Nicodemus, 240, 241, 249, 250. 


Offences, saying, 186. 

Old Testament. See Scriptures. 
Olives, Mount of, 303. 

Outward life of Jesus, 9, 10, 85, 86. 


Palsy, incident, 89. 

Papias, 346. 

Parables, 77, 131, 221 - 223, 237, 
238 and elsewhere. 

Passover, 179, 193, 282. 

Paul, 31, 64, 280, 347. 

Peace, 11, 12, 299. 

Pearls, saying, 131. 

Pentecost, 297, 298. 

Persecution, saying regarding, 219. 

Peter the Apostle, general account 
of, 115, 116—first acquaintance 
with Jesus, 21-23—his house, 56, 
57, 62—his devotion to Jesus, 41, 
82, 114, 303, 304, 306—his nam- 
ing Jesus the Messiah, 170, 171 
—denial of Jesus, 308—also 201, 
232, 292. 

Pharisee and Publican, 
222, 226. 

Pharisees, 8, 77, 86, 218-223 and 
elsewhere. | 

Philip the Apostle, general account 
of, 120, also 279, 288. 

Pilate, 57, 308-311. 

Plato, 252, 253. 

Plough, saying, 195. | 

Pounds, parable. See Talents. 

Prayer, 82, 114, 182, 189, 299-301. 

Prodigal Son, parable, 186, 187, 
226, 227. 

Profession of religion, 17, 219. 

Prophet, 48, 224, 328. 

Prophet in his own country, saying, 
56, 144, 145. 

Proselytising, 184, 219. 

Publicans, 88, 96-98, 203-205, 222. 

Purifying, 27. 


parable, 


Queen of Sheba, 130. 


bo 


Resurrection, 116, 142, 168, 169, 
173, 227, 228, 250-253, 271-274, 
280, 281, 312. See also Immor- 
tality. 

Retreats of Jesus, 33-50, 154-159, 
160-162, 259-270. 

Revelation, Book of, 134. 

Revelation in Jesus, 336, 337. 

Reverence, or respect, in Jesus, 6, 
17, 28, 46. 

Rich man, parables, 189, 272-274. 

Rich young man, incident, 198-201. 

Rock, sayings, 170 (cp. p. 115), 188. 

Rome, 245, 248. 


Sabbath, 89, 100-106. 

Sacrifice, 201. 

Sadducees, 8, 250-252. 

Salt, sayings, 124, 186. 

Samaria, 43, 46-48, 191-193, 240, 
268, 269. 

Satan, 37, 39, 154, 171. 

Saving the lost, 187, 194, 205. 

Scribes, 77, 86, 96, 129, 218-223. 

Scriptures, 8, 37, 38 and elsewhere. 

Sea of Galilee, 22, 88. See also 
Gennesaret, Lake of. 

Second Advent, 173-175. 

Seed-imagery, 131, 135. 

Self-consciousness, of Jesus, 12, 13, 
20. 

Sermon on the Mount, 22, 
123-126, 188-190, 341. 
Sermon on the Plain, 22, 69-76, 

123-126. 
Seventy, sending of, 153, 154. 
Sheep and goats, 354. 
Sheep and Shepherd sayings, 106, 
158, 186, 255-257, 295, 303, 304. 
Sign from heaven, 130, 164, 165. 
Siloam, 243, and margin. 
Simon Peter. See Peter. 
Simon the leper, 277. 
Simon Zelotes, 122, 123. 
Simon’s wife’s mother, 78, 79. 
Sin, 90, 242. 
Sisters of Jesus, 4, 144. 
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69-76, 
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Sleep. See Death. 

Socrates, 252, 253. 

Solomon, 130. 

Son of God, 31, 75, 267. 

Son of man, 8, 31, 104, 105 and 
other places. 

Soul, 111, 172, 185, 195, 251-253. 

Sower, 46, 53—parable of the 
Sower, 131. 

Sparrows, saying, 150. ~ 

Spirit of God, 18, 297. 

Spring, 57-59. 

Sternness, in later ministry, 171, 
303. 

Stones thrown at Jesus, 267, 270. 

Storm and calm, 139. 

Suffering, Jesus’s views regarding, 9, 
89, 90, 242, 243. 

Sunday, 100, 102. 

Supernaturalness, 61, 62, 336. 

Swine, story, 140-142. 

Sybilline oracles, 134. 

Sympathy of Jesus. See Compassion. 

Synagogue, 62, 353. 

Syrophenician woman, 160, 353. 


Tabernacles, feast of, 149, 179. 
Talents, parable, 238. 

Tares, parable, 137, 138. 

Tax, 190. 

Temple, action in, 208-210, 214- 
217-—destruction of, 232-236. 
Temptation, story, 35-39, 43, 44, 

347-349. 
Thaddeus. See Judas. 
Thomas the Apostle, 121, 122, 270. 


INDEX. 


Time of Jesus’s public life, 14, 57, 
148, 149, 180, 355. 

Tower, saying, 188. 

Tradition of the elders, 159. 

Transfiguration, 175-177. 

Treasures, spiritual, 49, 76, 189. 

Truth, idea of, 308, 332-335. 

Two in the field, saying, 235. 

Two Sons, parable, 222, 223, 226. 

Tyre and Sidon, 113, 161. 


Vine and vineyard, sayings, 202, 
285, 286. 
Virgins, parable of, 237, 238. 


Watchmen, parable, 237. 

Wicked Husbandmen, parable, 221, 
2o0, 

Widow’s mite, 240. 

Wilderness, 15, 35, 269. 

Wine, sayings, 99, 100, 285, 286. 

Wisdom, children of, 28, 151. 

Wisdom of Jesus, 32. 

Wise men, 2. 

Woes, passages, 125, 151. 

Woman of Samaria, 46-48. 

Woman “taken in adultery,” 241. 

Woman ‘‘ which was a sinner,” 143. 

Women following Jesus, 143, 144, 
182, 191. 


Yoke to bear, spiritual, 49, 152, 
Bll; 


Zaccheeus, 203-205. 
Zebedee, 116, 117, 350. 


THE END. 
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BICKERDYKE. A Banished Beauty. By Joun BICKERDYKE, 
Author of ‘ Daysin Thule, with Rod, Gun, and Camera,’ ‘The Book of the All- 
Round Angler,’ ‘Curiosities of Ale and Beer,’ &c. With Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 

BIRCH. 

Examples of Stables, Hunting-Boxes, Kennels, Racing Estab- 
lishments, &c. By Joun Brrou, Architect, Author of ‘Country Architecture,’ 
&c. With 30 Plates. Royal 8vo, 7s. 

Examples of Labourers’ Cottages, &c. With Plans for Im- 
proving the Dwellings of the Poor in Large Towns. With 34 Plates. Royal 8vo, 
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Ss. 
Picturesque Lodges. <A Series of Designs for Gate Lodges, 
Park Entrances, Keepers’, Gardeners’, Bailiffs’, Grooms’, Upper and Under Ser- 

vants’ Lodges, and other Rural Residences. With 16 Plates. 4to, 12s. 6d. 


BLACK. Heligoland and the Islands of the North Sea. By 
WILLIAM GEORGE BuAce. Crown 8vo, 4s. 
BLACKIE. 
John Stuart Blackie: A Biography. By Anna M. SToppART. 
With 3 Plates. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 21s. 


Lays and Legends of Ancient Greece. By JoHN STUART 
BuLAcki£, Emeritus Professor of Greek in the University of Edinburgh. Second 
Edition. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 

The Wisdom of Goethe. Feap. 8vo. Cloth, extra gilt, 6s. 

Scottish Song: Its Wealth, Wisdom, and Social Significance. 
Crown 8vo. With Music. 7s. 6d. 

A Song of Heroes. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

BLACKMORE. The Maid of Sker. By R. D. BLAcKMoRE, 
Author of ‘Lorna Doone,’ &c. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. Cheaper Edi- 
tion. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


BLACKWOOD. ; 
Blackwood’s Magazine, from Commencement in 1817 to Sep- 
tember 1895. Nos. 1 to 959, forming 158 Volumes. 
Index to Blackwood’s Magazine. Vols. 1 to 50. 8vo, 15s. 
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BLACKWOOD. 


Tales from Blackwood. First Series. Price One Shilling each, 
in Paper Cover. Sold separately at all Railway Bookstalls. 
They may also be had bound in 12 vols., cloth, 18s. Half calf, richly gilt, 30s. 
Or the 12 vols. in 6, roxburghe, 21s. Half red morocco, 28s. 
Tales from Blackwood. Second Series. Complete in Twenty- 
four Shilling Parts. Handsomely bound in 12 vols., cloth, 30s. In leather back, 
roxburghe style, 37s. 6d. Half calf, gilt, 52s. 6d. Half morocco, 55s. 


Tales from Blackwood. Third Series. Complete in Twelve 
Shilling Parts. Handsomely bound in 6 vols., cloth, 15s.; and in 12 vols., cloth, 
18s. The 6 vols. in roxburghe, 21s. Half calf, 25s. Half morocco, 28s. 


Travel, Adventure, and Sport. From ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine.’ 
Uniform with ‘Tales from Blackwood.’ In Twelve Parts, each pricels. Hand- 
somely bound in 6 vols., cloth, 15s. And in half calf, 25s. 


New Educational Series. Sce separate Catalogue. 
New Uniform Series of Novels (Copyright). 


Crown 8vo, cloth. Price 3s. 6d. each. Now ready :— 


THe Maip oF Sker. By R. D. Blackmore. | Reata. By E. D. Gerard. 
WENDERHOLME. By P. G. Hamerton. Breccar My NEIGHBOUR. By the Same. 
THE Story OF MARGREDEL. By D. Storrar | THE WATERS or HERCULES. By the Same. 
Meldrum. Farr To Sez. By L. W. M. Lockhart. 
Miss MarJORIBANKS. By Mrs Oliphant. Mine 1s Tune. By the Same. 
THE PERPETUAL CurRATE, and THE Rector. | DouBLES AND Quits. "By the Same. 
By the Same. ALTIORA Peto. By Laurence Oliphant. 
SALEM CHAPEL, and THe Docror’s Famity. | Piccapitty. By the Same. With Illustra- 
By the Same. tions. 
A SensITIVE PLAnt. By E. D. Gerard. Tur Revott or Man. By Walter Besant. 
Lapy Ler’s WipowHoop. By General Sir| Lapy Bapy. By D. Gerard. 
H. B. Hamley. THE BLACKSMITH OF VoE. By Paul Cushing. 
Katie STEWART, and other Stories. By Mrs| THe Ditemma. By the Author of ‘The 
Oliphant. Battle of Dorking.’ 
VALENTINE, AND HIS BROTHER. By the Same. | My TriviAL LIFE AND MisFoRTUNE. By A 
Sons AnD DaucuHTERs. By the Same. Plain Woman. 
MARMORNE. By P. G. Hamerton. Poor NE.uuiz. By the Same. 


Others in preparation. 


Standard Novels. Uniform in size and binding. Each 
complete in one Volume. 
FLORIN SERIES, Wlustrated Boards. Bound in Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Tom CRINGLE’s Loc. By Michael Scott. Pen Owen. By Dean Hook. 
THE CRUISE OF THE MipcE. By the Same. | ADAM Buarr. By J. G. Lockhart. 
CyriL THoRNTON. By Captain Hamilton. | Lapy Len’s WipownHoop. By General Sir E. 


ANNALS OF THE PARISH. By John Galt. B. Hamley. 

THE Provost, &c. By the Same. SaLEM CHAPEL. By Mrs Oliphant. 

Sir ANDREW WYLIE. By the Same. THE PERPETUAL CuRATE. By the Same. 
Tue EntTAtt. By the Same. Miss MARJORIBANKS. By the Same. 
Miss Monty. By Beatrice May Butt. Joon: A Love Story. By the Same. 


REGINALD Datton. By J. G. Lockhart. 


SHILLING SERIES, Mlustrated Cover. Bound in Cloth, 1s. 6d. 
Tue Rector, and THE Doctor’s Famity. | Sir Frizzte Pumpkin, Nicuts at Mess, 
By Mrs Oliphant. |. &e. 
THE Lire oF MansizE WaucH. By D. M. | THE SUBALTERN. 
Moir. LIFE IN THE Far West. By G. F. Ruxton. 
PENINSULAR SCENES AND SKETCHES. By | Vatertus: A Roman Story. By J. G. 
F. Hardman. | Lockhart. 


BON GAULTIER’S BOOK OF BALLADS. Fifteenth Edi- 


tion. With Illustrations by Doyle, Leech, and Crowquill. Fecap. 8vo, 5s. 


BONNAR. Biographical Sketch of George Meikle Kemp, Archi- 
tect of the Scott Monument, Edinburgh. By THomas Bonnar, F.S.A. Scot., 
Author of ‘The Present Art Revival,’ &. With Three Portraits and numerous 
Illustrations. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


William Blackwood and Sons. ye 


BRADDON. Thirty Years of Shikar. By Sir Epwarp Brappon, 
K.C.M.G. With Illustrations by G. D. Giles, and Map of Oudh Forest Tracts 
and Nepal Terai. Demy 8vo, 18s. 


BROUGHAM. Memoirs of the Life and Times of Henry Lord 


Brougham. Written by Himsetr. 3 vols. 8vo, £2, 8s. The Volumes are sold 
separately, price 16s. each. 


BROWN. The Forester: A Practical Treatise on the Planting 


and Tending of Forest-trees and the General Management of Woodlands. By 
JAMES BRown, LL.D. Sixth Edition, Enlarged. Edited by Joun Nisset, D.ic., 
Author of ‘British Forest Trees,’ &c. In 2 vols. royal 8vo, with 350 Ilustra- 
tions, 42s. net. 


BROWN. Stray Sport. By J. Moray Brown, Author of ‘Shikar 


Sketches,’ ‘Powder, Spur, and Spear,’ ‘The Days when we went Hog-Hunting.’ 
2 vols. post 8vo, with Fifty Illustrations, 21s. 


BROWN. A Manual of Botany, Anatomical and Physiological. 
For the Use of Students. By Ropert Brown, M.A., Ph.D. Crown 8vo, with 
numerous Illustrations, 12s. 6d. 


BRUCE. 


In Clover and Heather. Poems by Wattacze Bruce. New 
and Enlarged Edition. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
A limited number of Copies of the First Edition, on large hand-made paper, 12s. 6d. 
Here’s a Hand. Addresses and Poems. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
Large Paper Edition, limited to 100 copies, price 21s. 


BUCHAN. Introductory Text-Book of Meteorology. By ALEx- 


ANDER BucHAn, LL.D., F.R.S.E., Secretary of the Scottish Meteorological 
Society, &c. New Edition. Crown 8vo, with Coloured Charts and Engravings. 


[In preparation. 
BURBIDGE. 


Domestic Floriculture, Window Gardening, and Floral Decora- 
tions. Being practical directions for the Propagation, Culture, and Arrangement 
of Plants and Flowers as Domestic Ornaments. By F. W. Bursipar. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, with numerous Illustrations 7s. 6d. 


Cultivated Plants: Their Propagation and Improvement. 
Including Natural and Artificial Hybridisation, Raising from Seed, Cuttings, 


and Layers, Grafting and Budding, as applied to the Families and Genera in 
Cultivation. Crown 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 12s. 6d. 


BURGESS. The Viking Path. A Tale of the White Christ. 


’ By J. J. Hatpane Buresss, Author of ‘Rasmie’s Biiddie,’ ‘Shetland Sketches,’ 
&e. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


BURROWS. 


Commentaries on the History of England, from the Earliest 
Times to 1865. By Montacu Burrows, Chichele Professor of Modern History 
in the University of Oxford; Captain R.N.; F.S.A., &c.; ‘‘ Officier de 1’In- 
struction Publique,” France. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


The History of the Foreign Policy of Great Britain. 1 vol. 


demy 8vo. [In the press. 


BURTON. } 
The History of Scotland: From Agricola’s Invasion to the 


Extinction of the last Jacobite Insurrection. By JoHN Hitt Burton, D.C.L., 
Historiographer-Royal for Scotland. New and Enlarged Edition, 8 vols., and 
Index. Crown 8vo, £3, 3s. 


History of the British Empire during the Reign of Queen 


Anne. In 8 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


The Scot Abroad. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


The Book-Hunter. By JoHn Hitt Burton. New Edition. 
With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
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BUTE. 


The Roman Breviary: Reformed by Order of the Holy 
(Ecumenical Council of Trent; Published by Order of Pope St Pius V.; and 
Revised by Clement VIII. and Urban VIII.; together with the Offices since 
granted. Translated out of Latin into English by Jonn, Marquess of Bute, 
K.T. In 2 vols. crown Svo, cloth boards, edges uncut. £2, 2s. 


The Altus of St Columba. With a Prose Paraphrase and 
Notes. In paper cover, 2s. 6d. 
BUTT. 
Miss Molly. By Beatrice May Burt. Cheap Edition, 2s. 
Eugenie. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 
Elizabeth, and other Sketches. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Delicia. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


CAIRD. 


Sermons. By Joun Carrp, D.D., Principal of the Universit 
of Glasgow. Seventeenth Thousand. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. . 


Religion in Common Life. A Sermon preached in Crathie 
Church, October 14, 1855, before Her Majesty the Queen and Prince Albert. 
Published by Her Majesty’s Command. Cheap Edition, 3d. 


CALDER. Chaucer’s Canterbury Pilgrimage. Epitomised by 
WiLuiAM CALDER. With Photogravure of the Pilgrimage Company, and other 
Illustrations, Glossary, &e. Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 4s. Cheaper Edition with- 
out Photogravure Plate. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


CALDWELL. Schopenhauer’s System in its Philosophical Sig- 
nificance (the Shaw Fellowship Lectures, 1893). By WiLLI1AM CALDWELL, M.A., 

D.Se., Professor of Moral and Social Philosophy, North Western University, 

U.S.A. ; formerly Assistant to the Professor of Logic and Metaphysics, Edin. ; 

and Examiner in Philosophy in the University of St Andrews. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 

[In the press. 


CAMPBELL. Critical Studies in St Luke’s Gospel: Its Demon- 
ology and Hbionitism. By CoLin CAMPBELL, D.D., Minister of the Parish of Dun- 
dee, formerly Scholar and Fellow of Glasgow University. Author of the ‘Three 
First Gospels in Greek, arranged in parallel columns.’ Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


CAMPBELL. Sermons Preached before the Queen at Balmoral. 
By the Rev. A. A. CAMPBELL, Minister of Crathie. Published by Command of 
Her Majesty. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. : 


CAMPBELL. Records of Argyll. Legends, Traditions, and Re- 
collections of Argyllshire Highlanders, collected chiefly from the Gaelic. With 
Notes on the Antiquity of the Dress, Clan Colours, or Tartans of the Highlanders. 
By Lord ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL. Illustrated with Nineteen full-page Etchings. 
4to, printed on hand-made paper, £3, 3s. 


CANTON. A Lost Epic, and other Poems. By Wu11am 


Canton. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


CARSTAIRS. 


Human Nature in Rural India. By R. Carstatrs. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 


British Work in India. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


CAUVIN. A Treasury of the English and German Languages. 
Compiled from the best Authors and Lexicographers in both Languages. By 
e ee aaa LL.D. and Ph.D., of the University of Gottingen, &c. Crown 
vo, 7s. 6d. 


CHARTERIS. Canonicity ; or, Early Testimonies to the Exist- 
ence and Use of the Books of the New Testament. Based on Kirchhoffer’s 


‘Quellensammlung.’ Edited by A. H. Cuarreris, D.D., Professor of Biblical 
Criticism in the University of Edinburgh. S8vo, 18s. 


Wilhkam Blackwood and Sons. 9 


CHENNELLS. Recollections of an Egyptian Princess. By 


her English Governess (Miss E. CHENNELLS). Being a Record of Five Years’ 
Residence at the Court of Ismael Pasha, Khédive. Second Edition. With Three 
Portraits. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


CHESNEY. The Dilemma. By General Sir Gzorcr CHESNEY, 


K.C.B., M.P., Author of ‘The Battle of Dorking,’ &c. New Edition. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 


CHRISTISON. Life of Sir Robert Christison, Bart., M.D., 


D.C.L. Oxon., Professor of Medical Jurisprudence in the University of Edin- 
burgh. Edited by his Sons. In 2 vols. 8vo. Vol. I.—Autobiography. 16s. 
Vol. IIl.—Memoirs. 16s. 


CHURCH. Chapters in an Adventurous Life. Sir Richard 


Church in Italy and Greece. By EH. M. Cuurca. With Photogravure 
Portrait. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


CHURCH SERVICE SOCIETY. 


A Book of Common Order: being Forms of Worship issued 
by the Church Service Society. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. Also in 2 vols. 
crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 

Daily Offices for Morning and Evening Prayer throughout 
the Week. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Order of Divine Service for Children. Issued by the Church 
Service Society. With Scottish Hymnal. Cloth, 3d. 


CLOUSTON. Popular Tales and Fictions: their Migrations 


and Transformations. By W. A. CLouston, Editor of ‘Arabian Poetry for Eng- 
lish Readers,’ &c. 2 vols. post 8vo, roxburghe binding, 25s. 


COCHRAN. A Handy Text-Book of Military Law. Compiled 


chiefly to assist Officers preparing for Examination; also for all Officers of the 
Regular and Auxiliary Forces. Comprising also a Synopsis of part of the Army 
Act. By Major F. Cocoran, Hampshire Regiment Garrison Instructor, North 
British District. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


COLQUHOUN. The Moor and the Loch. Containing Minute 


Instructions in all Highland Sports, with Wanderings over Crag and Corrie, 
Flood and Fell. By JoHn CotquHoun. Cheap Edition. With Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


COLVILE. Round the Black Man’s Garden. By Lady Z. Cot- 
VILE, F.R.G.S. With 2 Maps and 50 Illustrations from Drawings by the 
Author and from Photographs. Demy 8vo, 16s. 


CONSTITUTION AND LAW OF THE CHURCH OF 
SCOTLAND. With an Introductory Note by the late Principal Tulloch. New 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


COTTERILL. Suggested Reforms in Public Schools. By C. C. 
CoTTERILL, M.A. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 
CRANSTOUN. ; 
The Elegies of Albius Tibullus. Translated into English 


Verse, with Life of the Poet, and Illustrative Notes. By JAMES CRANSTOUN, 
LL.D., Author of a Translation of ‘Catullus.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 


The Elegies of Sextus Propertius. Translated into English 
Verse, with Life of the Poet, and Illustrative Notes. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


CRAWFORD. An Atonement of East London, and other Poems. 


By Howarp CrAwForD, M.A. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


CRAWFORD. Saracinesca. By F. Marton Crawrorp, Author 
of ‘Mr Isaacs,’ &c., &c. Eighth Edition. Crown $vo, 6s 
CRAWFORD. 
The Doctrine of Holy Scripture respecting the Atonement. 


By the late Tuomas J. CRAWFORD, D.D., Professor of Divinity in the University 
of Edinburgh. Fifth Edition. 8vo, 12s. 
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CRAWFORD. 


The Fatherhood of God, Considered in its General and Special 
Aspects. Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 8vo, 9s. 


The Preaching of the Cross, and other Sermons. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
The Mysteries of Christianity. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


CROSS. Impressions of Dante, and of the New World ; with a 
Few Words on Bimetallism. By J. W. Cross, Editor of ‘George Eliot’s Life, as 
related in her Letters.and Journals.’ Post 8vo, 6s. 


CUMBERLAND. Sport on the Pamirs and Turkistan Steppes. 


By Major C. 8. CumBerRLAND. With Map and Frontispiece. Demy S8vo, 10s. 6d. 


CURSE OF INTELLECT. Third Edition. Feap 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


CUSHING. 


The Blacksmith of Voe. By Paun Cusnrne, Author of ‘The 
Bulli’ th’ Thorn,’ ‘Cut with his own Diamond.’ Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


DAVIES. 
Norfolk Broads and Rivers; or, The Waterways, Lagoons, 


and Decoys of East Anglia. By G. CuristopHer Davies. Illustrated with 
Seven full-page Plates. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Our Home in Aveyron. Sketches of Peasant Life in Aveyron 
and the Lot. By G. CHuristopHeR Davies and Mrs BrovuGHAuu. Illustrated 
with full-page Illustrations. 8vo, 15s. Cheap Edition, 7s. 6d. 


DE LA WARR. -An Eastern Cruise in the ‘Edeline. By the 


Countess De LA Warr. In Illustrated Cover. 2s. 


DESCARTES. The Method, Meditations, and Principles of Philo- 
sophy of Descartes. Translated from the Original French and Latin. With a 
New Introductory Essay, Historical and Critical, on the Cartesian Philosophy. 
By Professor Vertcu, LL.D., Glasgow University. Tenth Edition. 6s. 6d. 


DOGS, OUR DOMESTICATED: Their Treatment in reference 


to Food, Diseases, Habits, Punishment, Accomplishments. By ‘MAGENTA, 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


DOUGLAS. John Stuart Mill. A Study of his Philosophy. 
By CuHarueEs Douetas, M.A., D.Sc., Lecturer in Moral Philosophy, and Assistant 
to the Professor of Moral Philosophy, in the University of Edinburgh. Crown 
8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


DOUGLAS. Chinese Stories. By Ropert K. Dovaias. With 


numerous Illustrations by Parkinson, Forestier, and others. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Small demy 8vo, 5s. 


DU CANE. The Odyssey of Homer, Books I.-XIJ. Translated 
into English Verse. By Sir Coaries Du Cann, K.C.M.G. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


DUDGEON. History of the Edinburgh or Queen’s Regiment 
Light Infantry Militia, now 3rd Battalion The Royal Scots; with an Account of 
the Origin and Progress of the Militia, and a Brief Sketch of the Old Royal 
Scots. By Major R. C. DupGron, Adjutant 8rd Battalion the Royal Scots. 
Post 8vo, with Iustrations, 10s. 6d. 


DUNCAN. Manual of the General Acts of Parliament relating 
to the Salmon Fisheries of Scotland from 1828 to 1882. By J. BARKER DUNCAN. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 


DUNSMORE. Manual of the Law of Scotland as to the Rela- 
tions between Agricultural Tenants and the Landlords, Servants, Merchants, and 
Bowers. By W. DunsMoRE. 8vo0, 7s. 6d. 


William Blackwood and Sons. II 


ELIOT. 


George Eliot’s Life, Related in Her Letters and Journals. 
Arranged and Edited by her husband, J. W. Cross. With Portrait and other 
Illustrations. Third Edition. 3 vols. post 8vo, 42s. 


George Eliot’s Life. (Cabinet Edition.) With Portrait and 
other Illustrations. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 15s. 
George Eliot’s Life. With Portrait and other Illustrations. 


New Edition, in one volume. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Works of George Eliot (Standard Edition). 21 volumes, 


crown S8vo. In buckram cloth, gilt top, 2s. 6d. per vol.; or in Roxburghe 
binding, 3s. 6d. per vol. 


Ready. In preparation. 
ADAM BEDE. 2 vols. DANIEL DERONDA. 38 vols. 
THE Mitt on THE FLoss. 2 vols. S1tas MARNER, and JUBAL. 2 vols. 
Feuix Hott, the Radical. 2 vols. THE SPANISH GIpPsy, and Essays. 2 vols. 
Romo.ua. 2 vols. THEOPHRASTUS SucH. 1 vol. 


SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE. 2 vols, 
MIDDLEMARCH. 3 vols. 


Works of George Eliot (Cabinet Edition). 21 volumes, 
crown 8vo, price £5, 5s. Also to be had handsomely bound in half and full calf. 
The Volumes are sold separately, bound in cloth, price 5s. each. 


Novels by George Eliot. Cheap Edition. 

Adam Bede. Illustrated. 3s. 6d., cloth.—The Mill on the Floss. Illus- 
trated. 3s. 6d., cloth.—Scenes of Clerical Life. Illustrated. 3s., cloth.— 
Silas Marner: the Weaver of Raveloe. Illustrated. 2s. 6d., cloth.—Felix 
Holt, the Radical. Illustrated. 3s. 6d., cloth.—Romola. With Vignette. 
3s. 6d., cloth. 


Middlemarch. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Daniel Deronda. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Essays. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


Impressions of Theophrastus Such. New Edition. Crown 
8vo, 5s. 


The Spanish Gypsy. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
The Legend of Jubal, and other Poems, Old and New. 


New Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


Wise, Witty, and Tender Sayings, in Prose and Verse. Selected 


from the Works of Grorcse Hiiot. New Edition. Fecap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


The George Eliot Birthday Book. Printed on fine paper, 
with red border, and handsomely bound in cloth, gilt. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. And 
in French morocco or Russia, 5s. 


ESSAYS ON SOCIAL SUBJECTS. Originally published in 


the ‘Saturday Review.’ New Edition. First and Second Series. 2 vols. crown 
8vo, 6s. each. 


FAITHS OF THE WORLD, The. A Concise History of the 


Great Religious Systems of the World. By various Authors. Crown 8vo, 5ds. 


FERGUSON. Sir Samuel Ferguson in the Ireland of his Day. 
By Lapy Frreuson, Author of ‘The Irish before the Conquest,’ ‘ Life of William 
Reeves, D.D., Lord Bishop of Down, Connor, and Druwore,’ &c., &¢. 2 vols. 
post 8yo. [In the press. 


FERRIER. 


Philosophical Works of the late James F. Ferrier, B.A. 


Oxon., Professor of Moral Philosophy and Political Economy, St Andrews. 
New Edition. Edited by Sir ALEXANDER GRANT, Bart., D.C.L., and Professor 
LusHInetTon. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 34s. 6d. 
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FERRIER. 
Institutes of Metaphysic. Third Edition. 10s. 6d. 
Lectures on the Early Greek Philosophy. 4th Edition. 10s. 6d. 


Philosophical Remains, including the Lectures on Early 
Greek Philosophy. New Edition. 2 vols. 24s. 


FITZROY. Dogma and the Church of England. By A. I. 


FitzRoy. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


FLINT. 
Historical Philosophy in France and French Belgium and 


Switzerland. By Rosertr Firint, Corresponding Member of the Institute of 
France, Hon. Member of the Royal Society of Palermo, Professor in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, &c. 8vo, 21s. 


Agnosticism. Being the Croall Lecture for 1887-88. 
{In the press. 
Theism. Being the Baird Lecture for 1876. Eighth Edition, 


Revised. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. é : 
Anti-Theistic Theories. Being the Baird Lecture for 1877. 
Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo 10s. 6d. 


FOREIGN CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. KEdited 


by Mrs OutipHANT. Price 2s. 6d. or List of Volumes, see page 2. 


FOSTER. The Fallen City, and other Poems. By Writ Foster. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


FRANCILLON. Gods and Heroes; or, The Kingdom of Jupiter. 


By R. E. FRANCILLON. With 8 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


FRASER. Philosophy of Theism. Being the Gifford Lectures 


delivered before the University of Edinburgh in 1894-95. First Course. By 
ALEXANDER CAMPBELL FRASER, D.C.L., Oxford; Emeritus Professor of Logic 
and Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh. 1 vol. post 8vo. [In the press. 


FULLARTON. 


Merlin: A Dramatic Poem. By RatpH Mactgop FULLAR- 
TON, Crown 8vo, 5s. 
Tanhauser. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Lallan Sangs and German Lyrics. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


GALT. 


Novels by Joun Gatt. With General Introduction and 
Prefatory Notes by 8. R. Crockerr. The Text Revised and Edited by D. 
StorRAR Metprum, Author of ‘The Story of Margrédel.’ With Photogravure 
Illustrations from Drawings by John Wallace. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. net each vol, 

Annals of the Parish, and The Ayrshire Legatees. 2 vols. 

Sir Andrew Wylie. 2 vols. 

The Entail. 2 vols. 

The Provost, and The Last of the Lairds. 2 vols. [Jn the press. 

See also STANDARD NOVELS, 7. 6. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 


Scottish Hymnal, With Appendix Incorporated. Published 
for use in Churches by Authority of the General Assembly. 1. Large type, 
cloth, red edges, 2s. 6d.; French morocco, 4s. 2. Bourgeois type, limp cloth, 1s.; 
French morocco, 2s. 8. Nonpareil type, cloth, red edges, 6d.; French morocco, 
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